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‘This book was first published by the Islamic Research Institute, 
Idamabad, in 1973, But in spite of great demand for it, it has 
‘been out of print for a long time. It is however being reissued by 
the courtesy of my friend, H. M. Arshad Qureshi, Chairman Islamic 
Book Foundation, Lahore. | am also grateful to my Friend Mr, 
‘Ataullah Khan for his assistance and cooperation in issuing of the 
second edition of this book. 


As talks of the Islamic system, the Islamic Shariah, and the 
Islamic State, are reverberating throughout the Muslim World, 
particularly in Pakistan, today, this book has now acquired a 
special relevance, because it deals principally with these very 
themes, I therefore wish to reintroduce it to my readers, so that 
they may be more inclined to study it earnestly and searchingly. 


Ibn Taymiyah is one of the very few original and distinguished 
political thinkers in Islam. In this work, therefore I have tried to 
evaluate his achievements in this field and his real contribution to 
Islamic political thought. 


1. Independent philosophic-political thinking was never 
born in Muslim society. Living in the shell of religion one cannot 
‘have a full view of the external world and of the deep and complex 
working of the social order and its problems. And all the Muslim 
political thinkers have been jurist and theologians, or men 
subservient to theology, therefore, they have never been able 
to break the theocratic mould in which they were born and 
brought up. Ibn Taymiyah tried to lessen the heaviness and harsh- 
ness of this theocracy, but succeeded only partly. 


W 
‘2. He is perhaps the only thinker who has said that Iam 


has given no principle of state, and that the establishment of the 
state is not one of the functions of Prophecy. And so in his opinion 
the Prophet was a Prophet first and a Prophet last; and the state be 
established was an incidental affair, an outcome of the historical 
situation, not essential to his mission. 


3. Yet for him the state is a social and religious necessity, 
Like Aristotle and al-Farabe, he too says that man is a social 
animal, and therefore human society can exist and flourish only 
under a legal and administrative discipline known as the state, 
And religion also requires necessarily the presence of an organised 
social order, for it cannot promote its ends in a vacuum, However 
the basic institutions of religion, sccording to him, cannot function 
outside the unbrella and the authority of the state. Nor can the 
Ummah defend itself without organising itself into a political 
and military set-up. All the same, in his opinion, the state is not 
an inherent and essential part of religion, but only a working 
partner; and this partnership is not always necessary. Ibn Taymiyah 
is the only religio-political thinker to have clearly brought out 
and emphasised this abiding and universal principle of Islam; 
for only equipped with this principle can it go out and preach to 
the nations of the world and tell them that it does not aspire 
to subjugate them, but only wishes to persuade them to secure 
the guidance and mercy of God. The early Arabs utterly failed to 
understand this principle, and equated Islam with Arab nationalism, 
But the world was not prepared to live under Arab imperialism; 
© when the Arab power succumbed to the vicissitudes of history, 
the fabric of Islam also collapsed, and the Muslim Ummah was 
confined to its present habitat, it seems, for ever, And the regret 
is that most Muslims still equate Islam with power, and say that 
if there is no state there ean be no Islam. 


4,Ib Taymiyah’s main concern was that the 
of the Shariah should be respected in the land: and the form of the 
sate and the structure of the government did not matter much for 
‘him, But little did he realise that the consideration of the form was 


+ 
essential, because, even in his own times, the dynastic and despotic 
fulers seldom respected the supremacy of the Sharish. Moreover 
the frontiers of the Shariah were not defined, and Ibn Taymiyah 
himself did not know how it would serve as an all-embracing 
supreme law, covering the entire life of the community. The same 
is x complete code of life, but they do not know and do not tell 
what that code is and how would it function. Yet the idea of 
supremacy is most pleasing and spiritualising, however chimerical 
or illusory it actually might be, 


5, The idea of true democracy never dawned upon the Muslims, 
yet some very faint vision of it does appear in Ibn Taymiyah’s 
concept of the Shura (Counsel). The word, “Shura”, as a political 
term was used only in the early period of Islamic history, In 
later times another term: “Those who bind and unbind (Ahi 
al-agd wa ‘I-hall)” came into vogue. Other jurists and scholars 
were all those persons who were experts in any field of knowledge 
or activity. This statement approached the concept of a national 
consensus, but it did not reflect the ides of » representative 
legislative assembly. The idea of a democratic representation 
unfortunately never came into the minds of the Muslims, who 
still fight shy of it, and most responsible people among them say 
that democracy does not suit the genius of Islam, Iqbal is, for 
instance, one of such people, who sys: “(Western) democracy is 
a kind of show business in which people are counted and not 
weighed”; and further says that Islam does not believe in the 
material democracy of Europe which has done immense harm to 
mankind, but in “spiritual democracy” which is the ultimate air 
of Islam “(Reconstruction, p. 180). 


6, But this faint vision was destroyed by anothe very visible 
idea, that of “the People of Power (AhI al-Shaukah)™, that is 
people who held the real power to decide the form and the policy 
of the state, The term was first invented by al-Ghazali to support 
‘the Saljugs, and give them legal blessings of the Shariah. It was 
similarly utilised by Ibn Taymiyah to accord sacred validity to the 
Mamluks who were fighting bravely against the Crusaders and the 
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Mongols. Undoubtedly both the men were sincere, but they 
converted the idea into a principle of the Shariah, and sanctified 
“the principle of might is right", and gave out an open invitation 
to adventurers to destroy established government and usurp 
power, The idea was finally given philosophic dressing by Ibn 
Khaldun, It was really speaking # concession to history, for what 
had actually happend in history was transformed into a principle 
by these three men, 


7. But one great contribution of fbn Taymiyah to Islamic 
political thinking was that he denied the possibility as well as the 
necessity of One World Muslim State. His judgment was based on 
the past history of Ialam and also on the fact that there was no 
obligation in the Shariah to establish a signle universal state, 
‘Yet he very strongly advocated the unity of the Muslim Ummah 
for the defence of Islam and the Muslims, And he thought this 
aim could be achieved by unity of faith and making Arabic the 
lingua franca of the Muslim world, He also believed that if all 
the Muslim nations were sincere in their faith they could achieve 
@ continuing consensus in their general sims and international 
commitments, 


8.He thinks that the defence of the Muslim world Is an 
indivisible issue, therefore a lasting cooperation between the 
Muslim states becomes a religious necessity. But mere cooperation 
would achieve nothing. An association of a large number of weak 
Mulsim States cannot realise anything. He therefore pleads that the 
Muslims must build a strong faith and a strong military power, for 
it is with these two weapons that they can hold their own against 
the whole world. The idea is not to build a powerful military 
machine to conquer the world, but to build a spiritual and physical 
might that can prevent the hostile world from conquering and 
destroying Islam, This idea was browvht home to Ibn Taymiyah by 
the Crusades and the Mongal invasion. It was the weakness and 
disarray of the Muslim world that invited united Europe to fall 
upon it like an avalanch and aspire to finish Islam altogether, 
‘And it was the sume factors that encouraged the Mongal barbarians 
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to overrum the entire eastern land of Islam with wholesale carrage 
and destruction. Similar, or rather worse, conditions are prevailing 
today, so fbn Taymiyah's advice applies more aptly to our times 
than to his own. 


9.One great weakness in Ibn Taymiyah's system was that 
he did not realise that religion was exploited, and that it served 
only as a second fiddle to the state. And with all his brilliance, 
erudition, and deep insight into the affairs of religion and society 
he could not understand that the ulama, as a class, were always 
hungry for power, and often more interested in their own benefits 
than in the well-being of Islam and the Muslim Ummah, and hence 
they always sided with authority and the political establishment. 
He himself had a most bitter experience of this religions ambition; 
despite this he believed that the ulama and the umara (the scholars 
and.the nobles) were the pillars of the State, for he has written 
that these two classes constitute the main body of the Shura, Being 
himself religious scholar perhaps he could not think otherwise, 


10. Like the other ulama of the previous times, Ibn Taymiyah 
also advocates the status quo, however tyrannical and unjust it 
be, so that the enforcement of the Shariah might not be hampered 
or stopped, This plea has been taken by the ulama throughout 
‘the ages, They have always held that one individual, the ruler, 
can serve Islam better than the whole nation, That is why they 
have often placed complete confidence in him. The rulers also 
have often taken full advantage of this religious weakness and 
styled themselves as defenders of the faith and servants of God 
especially commissioned by Him to enforce His decree and establish 
His kingdom on this earth. (Machiavelli has written that a clever 
Prince is one who can best exploit religion and press it into his 
own service). The true object of this preaching was to prevent 
criticism of the government and root out all tendencies of political 
rebellion. Naturally such an aid from religion provides great self- 
confidence and courage to tyranny and repression. It is true that 
Tbn Taymiyah lived in very disturbed times, when theMuslim world 
was fast disintegrating and hopes of its servival were getting 


vill 


dimmer and dimmer, The only Muslim power was that of the 
Mamluks, who had halted the onslaught of the Mongals and pushed 
the Crusaders on to be on their defensive. His support to them was 
therefore of vital importance in the context of defence of Islam 
in those times, But his preaching that rebellion cannot be justified 
as a right of the people under any condition cannot be supported 
by natural law, reason, or the Shariah. 


In these ideas there is a great lesson for those possetsed 
of minds, These topics have been treated in great detail in the 
book. And most of these problems are as pertinent to the Muslim 
Ummah todya as they were in the time of Ibn Taymiyah, and 
hence the great importance of this book. 


Qamaruddin Khan, 
2-D-14/2, Nazimabad, 
March, 23, 1983, Karachi 18 


FOREWORD 


‘The great Hambalite Imam, Ibn Taimiyya, has been 
@ source of inspiration for all the Muslim Thinkers who ever 
cared to restore Islam to its pristine purity. Honest and sincere, 
as he has been, Ibn Taimiyya’s harsh criticism, and sometimes 
even exaggerated and extremely severe remarks, were never 
attended to by such scholars as closely followed him in their 
zeal of making an effort to uplift the Muslim Society. Critical 
studies of a number of his works have already seen the light 
of the day. But his political ideas have not, so far, been 
adequately dealt with for readers in the English language. 
Mr. Qamaruddin Khan, formerly Reader in Islamic Research 
Institute, Islamabad, deserves our congratultaions and admira- 
tion for producing an excellent critical study of Ibn Taimiyya's 
Political Thought. 

Tam glad that by the joint efforts of some of my col 
Jeagues in the Institute, and employees of the Press, this valu- 
able contribution of Mr. Khan is now in the hands of the readers. 
Mr, Mabmad Ghazi, Investigator, has prepared a general 
index of names and important political terms which has been 
added at the end. Due to unavoidable circumstances, the 
ptoof reading of the work could not be satisfactorily done, 
Nevertheless, I am sure, minor printing mistakes would not 
affect the reading of the book. 


‘The system of transliteration of Arabic words in this 
book is the same as that adopted in the series of the English 
publications of the Institute. 


M. Saghlr Hasan Ma'yOmi 
Islamabad, 1973. Director 


PREFACE 


This book: The Political Thought of Ibn Taymlyah, is 
perhaps the first attempt at presenting a systematic and 
objective study of the political philosophy of Ibn Taymlyah, 
‘one of the very few great original political thinkers in Islam. 
As a background to the main study a thought analysis of the 
growths and development of political ideas and theories in 
Islamic history has been given in the introductory chapters. 
The work is very carefully documented from original Arabic 
sources and hardly a proposition has been made in it without 
a reliable authority being cited as its basis, 


It may however be pointed out that the present study 
has been undertaken in a most critical and scientific spirit 
to clear up agelong misconceptions and misrepresentations 
of Islamic political ideas, hence the auther expects that readers 
will go through the following pages with scholarly patience 
and open-mnindedness, for his only aim is to arouse honest 
and sincere thinking in those who are interested in the main 
problems of Islamic polity and society. 


‘The author is greatly indebeted to Dr. M.S.H.Ma'sOmi, 
the present Director of the Islamic Research Institute, Isla- 
mabad, who has taken keen interest in the book and expedited 


its printing. 


Khan 
H-D-14/2, Nazimabad, 
Karachi-\8. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tbn Taymiyah (661/1263—728/1328)! has written volu- 
minously, and almost on every aspect of Islam. Much of his 
work is certainly lost, because of the colossal opposition he 
faced from the different classes of ‘Ulam&’'—the Sunni 
the Rawifig, the mystics and the Ali al-bid‘ah (innovators)— 
whom he severely criticised, and also because of the 
constant political persecution to which he was subjected by the 
state. Also, much of his surviving work remains to be un- 
covered and published, However, wi is published and 
available is immense in bulk as well as in value. The present 
inquiry is based on the available sources. 


Most of the writings of Ibn Taymiyah are the consequence 
of his reaction to some wrong or evil affecting the general mass 
of the believers. He was most systematic and thorough in his 
treatment of subjects. When he opposed a thesis, he attacked 
it from all directions possible; thus a book or tract written by 
him often contains very important and basic information, but 
the title may not indicate it, and hence the difficutly of asesmb- 
ling his total thought on a particular subject. In writing the 
present outline of his political thought I have made an effort 
to discover these sources as best as I could within a reason- 
able time. The aim has been to concentrate on this specific 
topic, namely, the political thought of Ibn Taymiyah and 
@ concise and objective estimate of it. 

As regards the external sources about him there is abun- 
dant material in the numerous histories; and literary and reli- 
gious compilations?; but these with few exceptions, are entirely 
biographical and discuss his intellectual worth sparingly and 
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uncritically; they have, therefore, given me little help in the 
present exploration. Even his exclusive biographies} do not 
enlighten us much. 


His works are regarded as having been greatly instrumental 
in the rise of Wahhitbism and reformist movements in general 
in modern Islam; this has given a great incentive to their study 
by Muslim scholars and orientalists alike, Muslin writers, 
like Aba Zabrah,4 Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Nadwis and Muham- 
‘mad ‘Umar al-Kukani,6 have, however, largely nroduced books 
‘of culogies (mandgib) on the pattern of Iba al-Jaw2i, and there 
is no method in their work, In the West, the most serious 
and exhaustive study of Ibn Taymiyah has been made hy 
Henri Laoust.? His “Les Doctrines Sociales et Politiques d’ 
Ibn Taymiyah” is, indeed, very scientific and methodical, yet 
it is often tinged with the proverbial bias of orientalism’. 
Moreover, the book does not, in reality, primarily deal with the 
Political and social doctrines; it is an encyclopaedic work about 
Tbn Taymiyah, a critical analysis of all that he has written, 
The part that treats of his strictly political ideas does not com- 
prise more than forty pages. Nevertheless, I have taken much 
help from it, particularly in the preparation of the last chapter 
‘of my book. 


Ton Taymiyah’s principal political ideas about the state 
are found in bis famous Minhdj al-Sunnah al-Nabawlyah fi 
nagd Kalém al-Shitah wa'l-Qadarlyah (The Path of the Pro- 
phetic Sunnah in Refutation of the Belief of the Shiites and 
the Qudarites), written in refutation of Ibn al-Mutabhar ale 
Hill's Minhdy alKardmah f? ma'rifat al-Imémah (The Path 
of Nobility; on the Knowledge of the Imamate). As its very 
name indicates, it is not a systematic work on politics, but a 
book of polemics; necessarily, therefore, the political ideas 
are intricately interwoven with hair-splitting discussions on 
scholastic theology, Qur'anic and Hadith texts, jurisprudence, 


INTRODUCTION a 
philosophy and mysticism. In reproducing his arguments, 
therefore, I have had to indicate the principal original context 
in which these arguments are set by Ibn Taymlyah, for if they 
were taken out of context they would become unitelligible, 
His second important and exclusive work on political 
thought is al-Siydsah al-Shar‘tyah (Political System of the 
Shari'ah, Government by the Shari'ah). It was written pri- 
marily about the Islamic rules of administration rather than 
politics, yet it contains very important ideas on political theory 
as well, But the terminology used in this book is often equi- 
vocal, and certainly it is deliberately so, for on many issucs 
Ton Taymilyah did not want to commit himself openly; so care 
must be taken in translating the text for reference. For 
instance, he uses the word wildyah in the sense of a respon- 
sible function, and not in the traditional sense of rulership 


properties of his master, etc. Hence when Ibn Taymlyah is 
discussing the wildyah in al-Siydsah al-Shar'tyah, he is not 
referring to the imamate or caliphate but to the different 
functions of state organisation. Similarly, he frequently 
says that the sovereignty must rest with the ‘ulam&" and the 
wmard, but by ‘ulamd' he does not mean the scholars of 
religion alone: he includes others who possess some kind of 
knowledge that might be conducive to the upkeep and 
growth of the state, Again, when he is talking of the supre- 


The third important work of Ibn Taymilyah is al-Hisbah 
J -islém. Inspection of Public Morality in Islam. It deals 
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‘The full index given after the bibliography will also be found 
useful for ready reference. 
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8. A few examples of this bias would suffice, Making general remarks 
‘on Ibn Taymilyah’s concept of state Laoust observes: “We shall see 
that the doctrines of Iba Taymlyah, however, domocratic they might 
‘be, do not conceive political organization except on the image of a 


distant and disdainful respect the Muslims have the first duty to 
maintain a sort of systematic aloofness from the Christians and the 
Jews in the midst of the community, and to opppose systematically 
their way of thinking and acting”, ibid, p. 269. 

9 AbWiNi died in 726/1328 
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nistration, and contains some important statements about the 
nature and functions of the state. 


The Kitab al-Ikktiydrat al-‘Iimlyah (The Book of In- 
dependent Juridical Rulings) has also several notable discus- 
sions on political theory, especially on the judiciary. 


Interspersed casual discussions on the meaning, pur- 
poses and functions of the state are to be found throughout 
his works, particularly in his tracts (rasd’l) which number 
several hundred. Ibm Qayyim, the illustrious pupil of Ibn 
Taymlyah, has also written a book, al-Turug al-Hukmlyah 
Sl "bSiyésah al-Shar'tah, but it deals mainly with judicial pro- 
cedure rather than with political theory or administration, 
His I'ldm al-muwag'tn is another work which contains im- 
portant material on judicial theory, but it does not concern 
us here, 


As for the method, I have tried to translate Ibn Taymlyah's 
ideas into the political language of today. It is, however, not 
always easy to do so, partly because of the change of historical 
circumstances, and partly because of the special genius of the 
Islamic civilization. 

‘This brief critical study of one of the most important poli- 
tical thinkers in Islam has an obvious modern relevance, for if 
Ton Tamyiyah’s thought is studied carefully, it could remove 
much confusion from political thinking in the present day 
Muslim world, and help clear many issues which are troubling 
the Muslim mind today. If, therefore, the present study can 
provoke some independent and dynamic thinking, so urgently 
required in these times, it shall have been more than amply 
fewarded. 


At the end I have given a complete bibliography of the 
kaown published and unpublished works of Ibn Taymlyab. 


CHAPTER I 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF IBN TAYMIYAH 


Tagi al-din Abmad Ibn Taymiyah was born in 661 A.H./ 
1263A.D., in Harr&n, in Syria, into a famous family of scholars 
and theologians. He was, however, only seven years old when 
Harriin was attacked by the Mongols, and he had to flee away 
to Damascus along with his parents. In this journey, because 
of the great panic that had overtaken southern Syria, the family 
experienced immense hardship and suffering. This tragic event 
left a permanent stamp on the sensitive mind of young Abmad. 
Thus when he grew up, his aversion to the Mongols also grew 
and he was instrumental in collecting big armies to fight 
against them, even though they had already embraced Islam. 
He had seen the evil and the tyranny they had spread, so he 
thought that even if they had become Muslims they were ac- 
tually rebels, and war against them was a religious duty.2 


‘Taymiyah Wwas the name of a clan; it is, however, not known: 
whether this clan was Arab or non-Arab - most probably they 
were Kurds.3 The Kurds were a sturdy and brave people 
and possessed great moral integrity and sharpness, qualities 
which were abundantly reflected in the character of Ibn Tay- 
miyah, although he was brought up in the serene and quiet 
atmosphere of scholars. He was, naturally, associated with 
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the Kurdish people who in the sixth and seventh centuries of 
the Hijrah stood up as the main defenders of Islam and the 
Muslims, and bore the brunt of the attack by the Crusaders; 
indeed, it was they who broke the might of the Christian in- 
vaders and paved the way for the Egyptian MamlOks to push 
the Crusaders back to Europe.4 


Since his parents and relations had resettled in Damascus 
he got all his education there. His father, Shih al-din, 
was a noted teacher of Hadith and a renowned preacher in 
the central mosque of the city. His uncle Fakbe al-din, too, 
was a reputed scholar and writer. Taq! al-din b, Taymlyah 
was, therefore, educated in the school of his own father and in 
the scholarly tradition of his own house. He also. benefited 
from other leading scholars in Damascus. His studies were 
not confined to the Qur'ln, Hadith and figh; he also studied 
mathematics, history and literature and mastered them all. 
He paid special attention to the Hanbalite Law, of which his 
father was an eminent exponent. 


At this Juncture of history the Muslim world was 
on the retreat, The eastern lands were overrun and devastated 
by the Mongols; and in the west the Muslims were completely 
and Sinally ousted from Spain. Most of the scholars in these 
Tegions, therefore, fled away to safer places for protection. 
Cairo and Damascus were the two great centres and havens 
of peace where they flocked. Ibn Taymiyah's own parents and 
relations had taken refuge in Damascus, where they rose to 
Prominence because of their devotion to Islamic learning. 
‘Thus, although the times were disturbed, they offered Ibn 
‘Taymiyah an excellent opportunity to learn from the multitude 
of *ulama&” of different schools whom fortune or misfortune 
had accidentally brought into the city. 

‘The most important branch of study, to which Ibn Tay- 
twtXth devoted himself resolutely was that of theology (‘aq@'id), 
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and there were historical reasons for this. The Ayyabids, 
who ruled over Syria and Egypt a little before the advent of 
Ibn Taymiyah, were staunch supporters of Agh‘arism, they 
said; This is the Sunnah which must be followed and this is 
the path of religion which every one must walk, Besides, 
Ash’arism had already spread widely in the east and the west, 
and faced no opposition except from the Hanbalites, whose 
method of study in theology was the same as their method in 
the study of law ( figh) i.e. they derived the articles of faith from 
the Scriptural texts (nugs) in the same way as they derived 
the details of law from the texts, because religion in their 
opinion consisted in combining these two things. Anyone 
who followed the first method had also to follow the second 
method, i.e. to derive his theology also from the Qur’En and the 
Sunnah, For example, there are verses in the Qur'&n relating 
to the attributes of God which apparently resemble the attri- 
butes of creatures; in ahdd/ch, too, there are such statements. 
Now, the Hanbalites explained these passages according to their 
philological requirements, sometimes in a Jiteral sense and 
sometimes in a figurative sense. On the other hand, the 
Agh’arites adopted the rational and logical method in explain- 
ing the principles of » because their leader, Abi'l-Hasan 
al-Agh‘ari, was borught up as a Mu'tazilite, who had first 
mastered the method of the Mu‘tazilah and then opposed them 
with their even argument and logic, the same method with 
which they had established themselves. Thus the method of 
the Ash‘arites was the same as that of the Mu'tazilites, although 
they were opposed in their conclusions. This difference of 
approach led to a sharp conflict between the Agh'arites and the 
Hanbalites, and the latter were often accused of anthropo- 
morphism with regard to the attributes of God. 


Ibn Taymlyah witnessed these intellectual disputes in the 


schools where he was educated; he acquired high proficiency 
in the subjects taught there, and became master of both the 
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techniques, the rational-philosophical and the traditional. 
(Just as al-Ghazili had studied philosophy to destroy the work 
of the philosophers, so did Ibn Taymlyah study rational theo- 
logy to refute both the Mu'tazilah and the Ashitirah). By 
nature he was a man of perception, insight and deep under- 
standing, by education he disciplined his mind and became 
‘one of the most brilliant and consistent thinkers in 7slam. 
Islam in itself is a consistent and coherent philosophy of life, 
$0 that no independent philosophy can develop within its feld. 
Consequently, the great thinkers in Islam have devoted their 
genius mainly to the exposition of this philosophy. Among 
these men Ibn Taymiyah is perhaps the most prominent; he 
is the one who presents the purest and most rational image of 
Islam. He takes his fundamentals from the Qur’in and the 
Sunnah and the practice of the Companions of the Prophet, 
and defends them stoutly with the weapons of rationalism and 
philosophy, as his opponents defend their theses. In short, 
his academic training was consummate for his age and for 
the work he was going to undertake in life. With this serious 
Preparation he started his career, and influenced his generation 
deeply and became the most dynamic reformer of his age. 


He had just completed his studies when his father died in 
682 A.H./1283 A.C. He was then twenty-one yeras old. 
A year later he was appointed to the chair of Hadith which 
his father occupied in a number of leading madrasahs in 
Damascus, and soon began to rival the fame of leading tradi- 
tionists of the time, such as Ibn Dagiq al-Id, Kamil al-dIn 
al-Zimlik&nj and Shams al-din al-Diahabi.$ He soon be- 
gan to teach and preach in the Central (Umayyad) Mosque and 
attracted increasingly large audiences, among whom were 
students, friends, adherents of different schools, his supporters 
and opponents. His name was frequently and reverently 
mentioned in the intellectual circles within the Mamlik 
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dominions as well as outside. His lectures covered all subjects 
of Islamic learning, but their central theme was one: the 
revival of the spirit of the age of the Prophet and his Com- 
panions, when Islam was pure and was not contaminated by 
strange ideas and heretical beliefs. Since he was convinced 
that his view was in conformity with the beliefs and practice 
of the pristine Islam, he defended it with all his logic and 
marshalled in its favour powerful arguments based on his vast 
and intelligent study of the Qur'&n, Sunnah, history, and other 
branches of learning, in a language that was extremely effective. 
But his struggle to revive Islam shorn of all accretions aroused 
both admiration and opposition. His followers and supporters 
were numerous but his enemies were not few. His admirers 
raised him to the status of the highest authority on Jjtihdd, 
but his detracters pulled him down, and called him a mere 
mediocrity and even questioned his faith, There were indeed 
some people who maintained the balance, yet the conflict was 
sharp and Tbn Taymiyah lived all his life in a state of serious 
commotion. 

The chief causes of opposition to his views are said to be 
his short temper, his harsh expression and determined fight 
against his foes. There is, indeed, some truth in such state- 
ments, but these qualities were not inherent in him; they 
were the result of the bitter polemics in which he was involved 
with his contemporaries.6 The men who opposed him 
belonged to the gstablishment mostly fighting for vested 
interests, Hence he was bitter when he knew that what he 
was trying to establish was the faith and practice of the vir- 
tuous early muslims (al-salaf al-salih), and the really great 
scholars of the day recognised it to be so while his opponents 
were only defending selfish interests, His times were notorious 
for the spiritual acrobatics of the mystics, their extreme in- 
dulgence in heretical interpretations, absolute imitation (al- 
taglid al-mujlaq) in matters of belief and in the method of 
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understanding, and in the acceptance of the rules of the 
Shari'ah and their derivation, Fora man like Ibn Taymiyah, 
who proclaimed freedom from all ‘imitation’ except that of the 
‘Quc'Sn, the Sunnah and the practice of the early Muslims, 
smooth sailing was impossible under these conditions, and, 
therefore, conflicts were inevitable, especially when his contem- 
poraries, belonging to different sects saw that he was bent 
upon exposing their beliefs and opinions. His intellectual 
stature, linguistic attainments and polemical skill were univer- 
sally recognised, but these very qualities also made him a man 
to be feared. His opponents took shelter behind the walls 
of their sectarianism and ignorance, But Jbn Taymiyah was 
not content with lecturing to his classes and to his audience in 
the Central Mosque; he also frequently gave legal opinions 
(fatiwd) which were written out in the form of books and 
tracts and were widely circulated. This was perhaps the prin- 
cipal cause of conflict with the other ‘ulama&” and the govern- 
ment, for these opinions, based on the Qur'n, the Sunnah and 
the practice of the pious early Muslims, were often opposed 
to current beliefs and usages. They were frequently responsible 
for religious and social explosions in different regions. The 
result was that Ibn Taymiyah was relentlessly persecuted by 
the ‘ulamat’ and the government for more than forty years, from 
the time he came into prominence until his very death, It 
should, however, be noted that he was not persecuted by the 
people at large but only by the higher officials, especially by the 
Hanafite judges of Damascus and Cairo, aided by certain 
interested noblemen. The masses of the people in Syria were 
his strong admirers and they supported him in most situations, 
Even in Egypt, the common people were opposed to him 
only during the early years of his persecution when they were 
not aware of his intellectual and moral qualities. 


The political life of the country was mainly controlled by 
the Turkish MumlQk nobility, while the civil service, especially 
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‘the judiciary, was entirely in the hands of the Arabs. The 
jurists as a class were very powerful and exercised great influence 
on the day-to-day administration and effectively dominated 
the religious life of the people . As already indicated above, 
the three main Sunni schools of law had adopted the Agh‘arite 
theology but the fourth school, the Hanbalites, opposed 
Asb‘arism vehemently, Since Ibn Taymlysh was the chief 
spokesman of Hanbalism, a clash with the other schools was 
inevitable, Since, however, Ahmad b. Hanbal was a pupil 
of al-Sbufi'i, the Shafi'ites, maintained a soft heart for Ibn 
Taymiyah and did not approve or encourage his persecution. 


‘The trouble began early when, in 698 A.H./1298/99 A.D., 
the people of Ham&h asked him for a legal opinion (ferdwd) 
about the attributes of God mentioned in the Qur'in, He 
gave his opinion in the form of a tract, al-Risdlah al-Hama- 
wiyah, which at once sparked off the opposition of the fuqah&’ 
headed by the Hanafite Qudi Jalal al-Din of Damascus, Ibn 
Taymiyah was brought before a council of distinguished judges 
and jurists to defend the views expressed in the Risd/ah, 
There was a heated debate but Ibn Taymiyah won the day; 
the incident was a pointed indication to the great polemical 
battles which were to follow. 


‘These religious bickerings were, however. suddenly inter- 
rupted by the Mongol invasion of Syria in 699 A.H./1299/ 
1300 A.D, The country was actually occupied by the enemy 
for some time, but they vacated it after a few months for 
military reasons. The Mongols however, entered Syria again 
and again and continued to press against the Maml0k Empire 
until they were finally routed in the battle of Shaqbab in 702 
A.H./1302-3, A.D, When peace returned to the Mamlik 
dominions, however, the persecution of Ibn Taymiyah recom- 
menced. There were a number of reasons for this?. 
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1. The Mongols were defeated and thrown out of the 
country mainly because of the efforts of Ibn Taymiyab; after 
this event, therefore, he won great respect in the eyes of the 
people and the government alike. His popularity kindled the 
fire of jealousy in his opponents, who became more active in 
undermining his position. 


2 The ‘ulam&’ and fugaha" were mostly stipendiaries 
of the state, so that those of them who enjoyed favour with the 
sultan exercised great influence on him in the appointment of 
the ‘ulami’ and the fixation of their stipends, Ibn Taymiyah 
never joined the government service; he was content to remain 
a guide and a preacher and an effective teacher all his life. 
Because of this self-denial he was highly respected by the 
government and often consulted in the selection of the ‘ulami" 
to preside over important educational institutions and to be 
appointed to high offices in the judiciary. For the same rea- 
son he was equally esteemed by the people, who reposed 
their faith in him and found their guidance in his leadership, 
submitted to his opinions and responded to his call (da’wah). 
The other ‘ulam&” made little effort to qualify for this unique 
honour and only envied and tried to discredit him. Comment- 
ing on this issue, Ibn Kathir writes: “Among the jurists there 
was a group which was jealous of Shaykh Taqi al-din, because 
of his distinguished position with the state, his exclusive 
role in commanding the good and forbidding the evil, the 
submission of the people to and their love for him, the great 
number of his followers, his defence of truth, his knowledge 
and his conduct,"8 


3. He was a sworn enemy of innovation; hence all the 
heretical sects were united against him, especially the Assas- 
sins, the Ahmadiyah and the Kisrawaniyin. He, however, 
uprooted, most of them from their settlements and persuaded 
the state army to exterminate-as many of them as possible.9 
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We shall explain the real cause of this extreme bitterness 
further on in this chapter. 


4. He also waged a relentless war against the mystics; 
spoke and wrote incisively against their foremost leader 
(imam) and philosopher, Mubiyy al-din Ibn al-‘Arabi; made a 
determined effort to counter his thought and opinions. He 
persuaded the rulers to put an end to their impostures and 
trickeries, This was the age not only of political but a general 
decline of the Muslims; in such times people are prone to be- 
lieving in the efficacy of magic, Jegerdemain, miracles and all 
sorts of supernatural possibilities. The decadence of Ibn 
Taymiyah’s age carried all these evils with it: The mystics— 
the $Ofis—were the foremost in exploiting these weaknesses of 
the people. Their mischief did not end there; they utterly 
perverted the Islamic faith and §hari‘ah by inculcating the 
philosophy of pantheism (wahdar al-wujad) and union (wabdat 
al-Shuhod)!0 and asserted that the texts (mugag) of the Qur'an 
and the Sunnah and the injunctions (ahkdm) have an external 
meaning and a hidden one; their Shoyukh (teachers) being 
the only ones to know the hidden one, These views 
had taken a firm grip over the minds of the ignorant 
masses, specially in Egypt, where Ibn Taymiyah’s influence 
was not very powerful during the early years of his persecu- 
tion, The $iffs were equally active in Syria, but Ibn Taymiyah 
had almost broken their power there, The nobility in Cairo 
had, however, in their own interest, made an alliance with 
the mystics, The crowning event of this period is that poli- 
tical intrigues forced Sultan al-N&sit ibn QalK'Gn to abdicate 
in 708 A.H,/1308 A.D. in favour of al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
Baybars al-JEshangir, who was a votary of Shaykh Nasr al- 
Manbiji, 2 great champion of the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
With the help of the state, therefore, the mystics started a great 
campaign to capture the conscience and obedience of the people, 
and aroused the determined hostility of Ibn Taymiysh, 
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4S, It has already been noted that the Hanbalites formed 
‘one faction and all the other jurists and ‘ulama’ formed an- 
other, following Abu'l-Hasan al-Agh‘art and Abi Mansdr 
al-Mituridi, in the definition and understanding of faith, 
When Ibn Taymiyah came on the scene, he set himself to defend 
the method of the Hinabalities. He denied that they were an- 
thropomorphists (mujessimah) or “comparers’ of God with 
man (mughabbihah), and asserted that they followed the 
Tradition (the Qur'in and the Sunnah) in understanding the 
faith (‘agd’id) as well as the law (fura'). And the high status 
and reputation that he enjoyed enabled him to strengthen their 
power and influence in the government and the country; this 
again provoked the other jurists to oppose and fight them. 


6. Lastly, it must be noted that there certainly was a ve~ 
hemence in his manners and in his tongue, Sometimes when 
he was annoyed by the objections of his opponents or by the 
uproar that they created at some opinion expressed by him, 
he used very harsh language against them, such as, “this is 
sheer ignorance”, “this is the result of lack of understanding,” 
etc, His opponents were equally vocal, and a bitter conflict 
was, therefore, inevitable, 


All these causes collectively constituted a formidable force 
against Ibn Taymiyah and subjected him to almost permanent 
persecution (mihnah). A good deal of his life was spent in 
prison, where he wrote some of his important works. This 
perpetual conflict, his indomitable courage to fight against 
falsehood and heresy, and his frequent incarceration, combined 
with his rare intelligence, deep thinking, universal interest and 
total devotion to God, gave him a personality that was unique. 
Through study, fighting and suffering he developed a character 
that stood only for truth and that cobid dash against any eVil, 
irrespective of the consequences. It is indeed difficult to give 
even a bare survey of his life in this introduction, yet it would 
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greatly help us in understanding and analysing his political 
thought if we depict here, however summarily, the main features 
Of his personality and churacter.!2 


The foremost of his personal qualities was a powerful 
memory which was the subject of universal recognition and 
praise in his day. A retentive memory is essential to learn- 
ing, for it is the repository of basic information. The qulaity 
of a scholar is determined by the amount of this information 
and by the ability with which he can draw upon it in need, 
This was very commonly demonstrated in Ibn Taymiyah's 
daily lectures; meanings flowed down his tongue when he 
fFequired them, without labouring and deliberating, This 
eloquence was hereditary in his house; his father was an excel- 
lent speaker; among his ancestors there were many renowned 
preachers (Khujaba"), one of them was in charge of the Friday 
‘sermon in the central mosque of Baghdad, and his grandfather, 
‘was a reputed author. He acquired this unique skill from 
extensive reading and memorising the Qur’En and the entire 
corpus of the Sunnah, as well as from the frequent encounters 
and theological debates he had with his contemporaries. 
And when he was engaged in a debate he silenced his opponents 
easily with the great knowledge he possessed and with the 
singular spontaneity with which he could recall things from 
memory. His opponents were inferior to him in these qualities 
and therefore could not refutéhim except after long delibera- 
tion and consultation of the original sources. They indeed 
feared him on account of this quality in him; no one ever 
gained a victory over him in a dispute or argument. He was 
several times brought before the High Court at Damascus and 
the Supreme Court at Cairo but no charge could ever be estab- 
lished, nor could anyone plead aganist him. 


He deliberated over problems very seriously and deeply, 
sometimes devoting whole nights to the consideration of one 
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single problem; and he would not leave it until he had solved 
it to his satisfaction, He considered the verses of the Qur'&n, 
the traditions of the Prophet and the judgments of reason, and 
weighed them and compared them again and again till at last 
the truth emerged before him clearly, That is why he is re- 
garded as one of the most critical and competent scholars who 
could derive rules and injunctions from traditions and the 
verses of the Qur'in. 


Independence of thought was no Jess important a quality 
which helped his mental development and built up his intellec- 
tual personality, and gave him superiority over his contempo- 
raries. Whenever Ibn Taymiyah was faced with a problem or 
was asked a question he studied it in the light of the Qur’in, 
the Sunnah and the traditions (‘dtidr) of the virtuous carly 
Muslims. And whatever he found there he accepted it and 
invited others to acepet it, not minding in the least whether 
the people supported or opposed him. He thus did not follow 
what the scholars of his day said or what the people believed, 
‘but depended on the results of his own inquiry into the pristine 
teaching of Islam. For instance, from his studies he found 
that there was no evidence in the Shar’ for appealing to the 
Prophet for help, so he declared his finding unbesitatingly 
and suffered grievously on account of it but did not retract 
his opinion. This in fact was the quality which helped him 
in the revival (ta/did) of Islam, because, while others saw 
things with borrowed reason, this great reformer and thinker 
saw with bis own vision and was influenced by nothing but the 
Qur'n, the Sunnah, the companions of the Prophet, and some 
‘of the Successors, This is how he cleared away the dust of 
later accretions which had settled over Islam through the 
course of the ages. 


His character was clean and untarnished by selfish desires; 
his sole aim in life was to know the religion and explain it to the 
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People. It is in the nature of reality that it bestows its light 
on the sincere person and makes him see things straight 
without deviation. Nothing deludes reason and seduces it 
from the right path more than selfishness and personal ambi- 
tion; such an attitude warps reason and makes it impossible 
to penetrate into reality. Not so with Ibn Taymlyah; God 
had given him utmost sincerity, He sought the truth sincerely 
in the name of God and found it, and devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the service of religion, and God made his name 
echo through his age before he died. All the succeeding gene- 
rations have clearly found this sincerity in his writings and 
works. 


Ton Taymiyah was above all a brave man, and with the 
quality of bravery, he combined the two subsidiary qualities 
of patience and endurance. These qualities were the natural 
complement of his independence of thought. This was re- 
flected in all aspects of his life, and he was not content with 
‘sitting in his cloister or mosque and giving lectures to his 
pupils or engaging himself in literary discussions. Following the 
Sunnah of the early Muslims he was a soldier and commander 
of the armed forces when the existence of the community 
(ummah) was in danger, and in the battle-field his bravery 
was superior to that of the other generals because it had origi- 
nated from the sincerity of heart and devotion, and not from 
any military training.!3 


His literary courage was equally great, dnd the cause 
of most of his persecutions. As has been pointed out already, 
he never hesitated from pronouncing the truth in the face of 
most stiff opposition from the ‘ulama’, the nobility and the sul- 
tan, He did not abandon his position, even if at times the 
masses were infuriated against him. And when he was per- 
secuted for his bold opinions and imprisoned, he neither re- 
gtetted nor retracted, but endured cheerfully and bravely. 
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He continued to write even in jail, not wanting to waste one 
moment of his life in idleness. And when he was completely 
deprived of the means of studying and writing, he bade farewell 
to this unkind world.\¢ 


His unusual insight and intelligence could be seen in every 
problem to which he addressed himself. When he saw the 
Mongols he at once realised that they were not the same fight- 
ing machine that they were when they started their invasion 
of Syria, for indulgence in luxury and sophisticated living had 
corroded them from the inside, Ibn Teymiyah saw that they 
over-awed their enemies with their past achievements and 
not with their present strength, and firmly predicted that 
the Egyptian and Syrian forces would certainly vanquish 
the Mongols.!3 History unfolded itself as he had predicted. 
Similarly, whenever he sopke before a gathering he intuitively 
knew how to bring them round to his opinion. This quality 
is indispensable to persons who embark upon a reform of com- 
munities and nations; fon Taymlyah was singularly gifted with 
this quality, 


Furthermore, God had endowed him with a personality 
‘that impressed everyone who met him; one always felt that 
one was standing in the presence of a great man. It was this 
awe that often saved him from the mischief of the common 
people who were frequently incited against him by his enemies, 
He was often threatened with physical harm but never took 
any precaution to defend himself and none ever dared to 
attack him. The jurists were very bitter against him but were 
terribly afraid to face him. He met the Sultan in Cairo 
several times and always addressed him in a frank and effec- 
tive language: Similarly, when he met the Mongol Emperor, 
QUzin Khia, he sopke to him in the harshest language: his 
followers thought that he would be beheaded immediately, 
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but the Emperor was simply overawed by the scholar and 
treated him with politeness and dignity.16 


The combination of all these qualities in a single personality 
is rare in history. Yet Ibn Taymiyah was not altogether 
without @ serious drawback; both in writing and speech he 
often developed an undesirable heat and stiffness, which 
sometimes made him appear personal rather than objective. 
In his arguments against the ‘ulam&’ he was in the right, yet 
he did not hesitate to call them ignorant and stupid when 
they refused to accept his logic. Surely, it does not behave 
@ great thinker to abuse his opponents in this way. Ibn 
Taymiyah’s opponents claimed that they followed the Sunnah 
and that he was an innovator, He, on his part, asserted that 
he was the champion of the Sunnah and his opponents were 
its violators, This naturally led to a clash which generated 
heat on both sides. Ibn Taymiyah felt that he was in the 
right, and, therefore, answered the prejudice and malice of 
his opponents with harsh words, but a dignified silence would 
have been more effective on these occasions. It must be stres- 
sed, that this defect, however serious it may be could not 
detract much from the qualities of this great man. But 
it is a fact that a man of such exceptional merit cannot live 
in peace in any age. Ibn Taymiyah’s lot was no better; most 
of the jurists and ‘ulam&’ of his age were extremely jealous 
of him and harassed and persecuted him as often as they could; 
he died in prison in 728 A.H./1328 A.D.17 


So far we have tried to delineate Ibn Taymiyah's character in 
general, now we shall discuss briefly the historical circumstances 
which had a profound effect on his thinking, especially his 
political ideas, He was born in the Mamlik Empire which 
comprised the present-day Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Pales- 
tine. This was the only great power in the Muslim world of 
that period. To the east of this Empire all the Muslim lands 
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had been conquered and occupied by the Mongols. By the 
time of Ibn Taymiyah the Mongols had embraced Islam, but 
only in name; for their devastation of the world of Islam and 
its peoples continued unabated.!8 In all other parts of the 
world where the Muslims lived they were divided into small 
potentates and continually engaged in fighting among them- 
selves, Islam at the moment faced three grave dangers: the 
Crusaders, the Mongols and internal dissensions.19 


After the battle of Yarmik, during the reigns of Abd 
Bake and ‘Umar, the Muslims rapidly occupied Syria and 
Egypt, and soon became the political masters of western 
Asia, Later, the Umayyad and ‘Abb&sid Empires grew so 
extensive and powerful that the Byzantine Empire almost 
completely shrank away from Africa and Asia and was 
permanently kept at bay. But when the great Muslim Em- 
pires were reduced to small states and the Muslims were 
involved in their internal problems and their might was wasted 
in internecine feuds, the Byzantines availed of this opportunity 
and started to take revenge on Islam. They thought they 
had a juridical claim to the provinces they had lost to the 
Muslims in Asia and Africa, It was, therefore, their right as 
well as their duty to liberate these areas, This war of revenge 
they called the Crusade-fight for the freedom and Protection 
of the Holyland of Palestine, containing the Holy Sepulchre 
and other remains of jesus Christ — and incited the might 
and fanaticism of entire Europe to help them in this ‘sacred’ 
cause, The Crusaders marched into Syria and Palestine in 
great hordes, massacred the Muslims, took them captives, 
perpetrated most inhuman crimes in the conquered areas 
and established a number of small States on the Mediterranean 
coast, under the protection of France and other European 
powers, When the Crusades started in 1095 A.C. the Muslim 
world was, politically, in a virtual state of disintegration; 
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the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Baghdid was a mere puppet inthe 
hands of the Saljogs; the Saljiq Empire was itself divided 
into a number of potentates perpetually fighting among 
themselves; the Fatimids in Egypt had allied themselves with 
the Crusaders; 2! North Africa (al-Maghrib) was groaning 
under the tyranny of the Muwahhidtin, who had no interest 
in eastern Islam; and the Muslims in Spain were only wait- 
ing for their final liquidation, The fury of the first Crusades 
was faced by the Atabeks of Mawsil and of the later Crusades 
by the Mamliiks of Syria and Egypt. This latter drama took 
place in the time of Ibn Taymiyah. The determined effort 
of united Christian Europe to conquer Palestine, Syria and 
Egypt — traditional lands of Islam — the total inability of the 
*Abbisid Caliph to meet the challenge, the general disintegra- 
tion of the Saljiiq Empire on the eve of the Crusades, the utter 
helplessness of the Muslim world to stop the advance of the 
Cross, the great havoc, plunder and massacre carried out in 
these lands by the Crusaders, the treachery of the Fitimids, 
the spectacular rise of the Atibeks — the Zangids and the 
AyyObids — and the turning of the tables in favour of Islam — 
all this had a tremendous influence in shaping Ibn Taymiyah's 
plitical views. 


Tbn Taymiyah was born five years after the sack of Baghd&d 
by the Mongols under Hulig0 Khan. The fall of the ‘Abba- 
sids was neither an incidental affair, nor the mere end of a 
dynasty; it stands as one of the most fateful events in the 
history of Islam, and marks the final collapse of Muslim power 
and the complete supremacy of the Mongols in the East. 
With the fall of Baghd&d the whole of the Muslim world plun- 
ged into darkness and despair, nobody could conceive a greater 
calamity. The Mongols got a clear charter to march across 
the land with fire and sword.22 People in large numbers 
fled away to Syria and Egypt toescape massacre. But after 
consolidating themselves in Iraq the Mongols advanced 
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upon Syria, of course, intending to bring western Islam also 
under their heels, Even the apparently crushing defeat in- 
Aicted on them by the Mamliks, at “Ayn Ja/ar, in 658 A.D,23 

proved no deterrent to them. They continued their pressure 
with increased intensity, and gradually occupied most of 
astern Syria. It was one of these campaigns compelled 
Ibn Taymiyah's parents to abandon their home-city, Harrin, 
for Damascus with their children and relations; he was then 
only six years old, 


One far-reaching result of the Mongol invasion was that 
the political integrity of the Muslim world was completely 
shattered, and utter chaos prevailed all-round for a number 
of years. In 659 A.H./1261 A.D., however, al-ZUhir Baybars 
restored the Caliphate in Cairo by recognizing al-Mustangir 
Billdh, one of the surviving ‘Abbisid princes, as the Caliph 
of Islam. This Caliphate was in mere name, the real autho- 
rity being wielded by the Mamlik sultans themselves, But 
it helped to maintain the historical fiction that politically and 
spiritually the Muslim world was one because the Caliph was 
supposed to be the vicegerent of the Prophet. Moreover, the 
Caliph invested the Mamldk sultan with real authority, so 
that the sultan obtained the juridical right to proclaim suzera- 
inty over all the Muslim princes and amirs. This unity and 
this right were urgently required to defend the Muslims against 
the Mongols and the Crusaders both. 


The Mamliks established an absolute hereditary rule, 
yet Ibn Taymiyah saw in them the only hope and, therefore, 
regarded them as defenders of the faith. That is why he 
gave them his whole-hearted support and was prepared even 
to overlook grievous errors committed by them.2¢ This 
strange situation influenced his political thinking deeply, and 
compelled him to make certain drastic changes in evolving the 
concepts of State and government. 
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The internal dissensions which influenced his political 
thinking were no less serious than the external factors we have 
just discussed. The great empire of the SaljBgs fell to pieces 
in 1092 A.D. with the death of Malik ShBh. Thereafter the 
entire dominion of the “Abblsid Caliphate was divided into 
@ number of Saljtq and Turkish princes who fought against 
one another continually, and weakened the over-all war poten- 
tial of the Muslim world. This situation was one of the 
immediate factors which emboldened the European Crusaders 
fo attack Palestine. And this was the state of affairs when 
the Mongols fell upon the "Abbasid caliphate and tore it to 
‘shreds. 


But the greatest disruptive force in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
centuries of the Hijrah was Shi'ism. The rise of the Fitimids 
in 297 A.H./909 A.D., in North Africa, and the establish- 
ment of the F&timid Caliphate in Fust&t in 361 A.H./972 A.C... 
the capture of power at Baghdad in 334 A.H./946 A.D. by the 
Buwayhids, and then the emergence of the B&tiniyah and the 
QarBmitah rent the world of Isalm asunder from end to end. 
It is an open fact of history that the Buwayhids imposed a 
Shi'ite regime on tne Sunnite Caliphate in Baghd&d and 
destroyed the whole social and political structure of society, 
and stubbornly prevented the Caliph from helping the Mus- 
lims in Syria when the Byzantines attempted to reconquer their 
Jost provinces in the east in the tenth century.25 It is equally 
well-known how the Qarimitah, an extremist IsmMilite sect, 
busing their faith on a system of communism, formed themselves 
into strong bands of marauders and ravaged Yaman, Iraq, 
Syria and Khurlis&in, during the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and drenched the whole area with blood, and carried away 
the Black Stone from the Kabah in 930 A.D.26 Writing 
about the Assassins, a modern historian says: “Their secret 
organization, based on IsmMilite antecedents, developed 
‘an agnosticism which aimed to emancipate the initiate from the 
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nally embraced Islam, and that war against them was a religious obli- 
Bation. This fatwa was occasioned by the reluctance of many ‘ulama* 


to permit the Muslims to fight against the Mongols on the plea that 
the latter had entered the fold of Islam. 


AbO Zuhrah, fbn Taym’yah, Cairo 1962, p. 18. 
Ibid, p. 19. 

Ibid. p. 94, 

Wbid., pp. 49-53. 


8. Ton Kathir, al-Biddyah wa't-nibdyah, vol. 14, p. 37. 


), Ibid. p. 36,. Von ‘Abd al-Hid!, pp. 181-83. 
). Wabdat al-Sbuh0d is the opposite of pantheism. Some sufis believe 


that the love and sincerity of the creature for the Creator can unite 
it with Him, ‘This state of the soul they call effacement or the dissolu- 
tion of the mortal self into the immortal self of God. 


Ton Kathir, vol. 14, p. 
‘Abd Zuhrah, pp. 96-110. 
Ibid., p. 105, 


|. Ibn Kathir, vol. 14, p. 136. 


Tbn Kathir, vol. 14, p, 28. 

‘Ahmad b, Hajar, sl-Durar al-Kitminah f &'yfn al-m!‘ah al-thtminah, 
Hyderabad 1949, vol. 4, p. 154; Saf al-dn al-Hanaf, al-Qaw! At-jall 
{i tarjamat ab-Sbaykd Taq! aldo b. Taymtyah al-Hanbali, Buldq 
1881, pp. 162-3. 

Ton Kathir, vo!. 14, p, 135, 

Ton "Abd al-Hadi, p. 121. 

Ton al-Atplr, Tarfich al-Kimil, Cairo 1873, vol, 12. p. 147, 


Rene Grousset, Histoire des croisedes, Paris 1934, vol. I, pp. v, vi, 
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Io 1143 A.D. the Fatimid caliph made a formal alliance with Amory, 
the Christian King of Jerucsiem ands vassal of France, The idea 
‘was to push the forces of NOr al-din Zangi in Syria from three direc 
tions, from the east, from the west and from the northern sea-cost. 
‘The struggle continued until 1169 A.D. whes Salsh al<din, the 
famous general of Nar ‘al-din, liquidated the Fstimid caliphate and 
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trammels of doctrine, enlightened him as to the superfluity 
of Prophets and encouraged to believe nothing and dare all27", 
The Assassins and tne F&timids in Egypt rendered most valu- 
able help to the Crusaders and constituted the most serious 
internal danger to the Muslims.28 Finally it was a Shi'ite 
al-'Algami, the grand vizier of all-Musta‘sim, who invited 
Hu\E30 to attack Baghd@4.29_ 


After the Mongols had conquered the whole of the eastern 
Caliphate, the Shi'ites entered into their service in large 
numbers and completed the work of destruction, They won 
Such rapid influence in the Mongol court that within a few 
decades their masters had to embrace Shi'ism. And these 
early Shi'ite Mongol emperors were extremely bigoted, parti- 
cularly Uljayit Kzin, for whom Tbn al-Mutabhar al-Hilli 
wrote his “Minhdj al-Kardmah fi ma'rifat al-imémah."0 


This book is a complete distortion of Islam and Lae ae 
Tt was to refute this that Ibn Taymiyah wrote his 


"Mihdj al-Sunnah al-nabawlah ft.magd Kalém al-Shi"ah ey 
Qadar} 


All these factors collectively had a tremendous impact on 
the mind of Ibn Taymiyah and went a long way in shaping and 
determining his political concepts, This also, incidentally, 
explains why his ideas are found mostly scattered in his pole- 
mical writings, and not in his principal work on political science, 
al-Slydsah al-Shar'lyah. 


1, Muhammad b. Shskir al-Kutubl, Fawst al-Wafayst, Cairo 1951, 
vol I, p. 62. 


2. Ton ‘Abd al-Hrdi, ab"Uq0d al-durrtyah, Cairo 1938 A.C, p. 120. 


‘Sunnah, that the Mongols were not Muslims, although they had nomi- 


CHAPTER 
ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE STATE 


‘The Qur’&n abounds in references to power and authority 
in different contexts, but gives no indication as to the defini- 
tion of an ideal state!’ The words Khalifah, Kha'Wif and 
many other politically charged terms do occur in the Book; 
however, they, only refer to the possibility of political power 
being realised by the Muslims in the world, and do not pres- 
cribe any political principles as part of the fundamentals of 
religion for organizing a state. The Sunnah is equally silent 
on the issue. And this explains why the immediate successors 
of the Prophet had to adopt different principles of political 
organization, 

‘The first question, therefore, in this inquiry arises as to 
how the idea of the state originated in Islam. Muslim thinkers 
have raised this problem in a different form, namely: Is'the 
institution of the Imdmah (the political authoritiy) a religious 
obligation? All the political controversies in Islam have 
arisen around this question. For example, the orthodox 
Sunnite view, as given by al-Iji, declares, “the imimah is not 
‘one of the fundamentals of faith and religious practice, as 
the Shi'ites believe; but according to us it is one of the details 
(furn') connected with the acts of the believers, because we 
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occupied Egypt on behalf of his master. If the alliance had perchance 
materialised it would have been disastrous for the world of Islam, 
(Rene Growsset, vol, 2, pp.443-$33). 

The rosy pictures of these conquests painted by Shrite historians 
of the Mongol court, like Mirkbwind in his Rawdat al-Safa’ and 
Rashid al-din Fad! Allah in his Térikb Mubsrak-i-Ghazni, are 
wholly untrue and sheer forgery. ‘These writers themselves admit 
that the Mongol hordes even after embracing Islam, often wrought 
‘great bloodshed and wide-spread havoc in the Muslim lands of western 
Asia. 


Thm Kathir, vol. 13, 220-21, 
1. Abi Zuhrah, p. 141. 


Rene Grousset, vol. Im p. VIL. The sutbor further comments; 
“In reality the Buwayhids had well decided wever to cross the Euphra- 
tes: the Lranian dissent, the devastation of the caliphate by the 
Iranian princes left the Syrian Islam to its own resources.”” 
Miskawayb, Tajarib al-Umam, ed, Amedroz, vol. 1, p. 201; Ibn aly 
Athi, vol. 8, pp. $13-14; art. “Karmatians”, Encyclopaedia of Islam; 
Phillip K. Hitt, History of the Arabs, pp. 441-5 


Phillip K. Hii, p, 446. 
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Ibn Kathir, vol. 13, p. 201-2; Mir Khwand, Teheran 1932, vol, 5, 
pp. 237-38, 250; Abi "LFida’, TerIbb, vol. 3, pp, 193-4, 
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were so much pre-occupied with reconciling the theory of 
nubawwah to the Greek and neo-Platonic theories of knowledge 
that they produced nothing tangible that could be assimilated 
into the categories of Islamic political thought. 


Further, giving an exact definition of the émdmah, al-Iji 
says: “[It] is the General State, governing affairs of religion 
and of the world; but it would be better if it is said: it means 
representing the Prophet in establishing the religion.""4 The 
concept din (religion) includes many other facts — such as the 
zakilt-tax; yet the author is anxious to exclude “worldly affairs” 
from the definition. In fact, all standard definitions of the 
Sunnite theory from al-Agh’ars (330 A.H./942 A.D.) to SLIh 
Waliy All&h (1176 A,H./1762 A.D.) are couched in similar 
language, The inference, or rather the result is that the 
Sunnite thinkers take no interest in the theoretical study, 
@g. the natural evolution of the state, and do not inquire at all 
into many important aspects of it, like sovereignty, fundamen- 
tal rights, principle of resistance, etc., and their ideas often 
seem to be incoherent and irrational, 


‘The Mu'tazilite view of the problem is entirely opposed 
to the Sunnite; in general, it holds that the necessity of the 
imdmah is proved by reason. That is, the obligatoriness of 
the institution of the imamah is discovered by our reason 
and not revealed tous by God. This controversy is ably illus- 
trated by al-Shahrast&ni ($48 A.H,/1153 A.D.) who remarks: 
“The Sunnites say that all obligations are based on tradition 
(sam*) and all learning on reason (‘ag/); and reason does not 
render anything good or bad, nor does it make any demand 
or create any obligation, while tradition does not inform, that 
is, does not create knowledge but creates olbligation.""4 
According to the Mu'tazilah, therefore, all that is demanded 
by reason is obligatory; and since God (Providence: al-Mun'im) 

has endowed us with reason, thankfulness is due to Him éven 
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think the appointment of the Imam is enjoined on the Ummah 
by al-sam' (tradition)".2 Tratdition comprises the Qur'kn 
and the Sunnah and includes Ijm&* (consensus), Clarifying 
this definition, al-Ijl says: “We accept this argument for two 
reasons. Firtst, because the Muslims, in the carliest era after 
the death of the Prophet, were agreed not to allow any time to 
be free of a Khalifah or im&m. And, secondly, because the 
imamah is instituted to ward off expected harm, and to ward 
off expected harm is binding on men, by consensus, if they have 
the ability todo so. In other words, we know that the Lawgiver 
(the Prophet) has given laws about practical matters, marriage 
jihd (war), punishment of crimes and compensations, and 
about the public status of the symbols of the Shar* relating to 
‘Ids and Fridays, and that the benefits of all this accrue to 
mankind in this world a5 well as in the hereafter, But this 
purpose cannot be realised without an Im&m, appointed in 
place of the Lawgiver, to whom all may refer in case of dis- 
pute,"3 y 


This particular statement of the Sunnite political theory, 
though very late, faithfully represents the orthodox classical 
school, In this tion we find first, that the origin of the 
state is not traceable in the Qur’&n and the Sunnah. This 
is precisely the reason why sharp differences arose about the 
meaning and necessity of the imimah in early Islam. Seconidy, 
it is to be noted that the argument of “religious necessity” is 
nothing but the rationalistic theory of the state developed by 
the Mu'tazilah, But what strikes one most is that the Muslim 
‘thinkers have, asa rule, made no systematic sociological app- 
roach to this problem. Ibn Khaldfin (808 A.H./1406 A.D.) 
remains a rare exception; in this he is neither preceded nor 
followed by anyone else. The Muslim philosophers, like 
al-F&ribi, Ibn Miskawayh, Ibn Rughd and others, did come to 
the issue in a more naturalistic speculative manner, but they 
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But with all this emphasis on the rational necessity of the 
imamch the Mu'tazilah can visualize a situation in which the 
community (wmmah) can live without an im&m. Highim 
al-Fuwati (¢. 218 A.H./1043 A.D.), one of the great Mu‘tazi- 
lites, says, “If the community has reached an accord, and 
refrained from injustice and corruption, then it requires an 
imlm, to govern it; but if it transgresses and sins and kills 
the im&m, the imdmah cannot be instituted for anyone in these 
conditions,"7 But another famous Mu'tazilite, al-Asamm, 
holds the contrary view on the issue and says: “If people re- 
frain from mutual tyranny they certainly require no im&m,"8 
In fact with the exception of the Rawifid all schools of opinion 
are agreed that “it is permitted that the earth may have no 
im&m until one is instituted under proper conditions."9 This 
view is, for example, supported by the orthodox Sunnite al- 
Ti (756 A.H./1355 A.D,), “If they [the Muslims] do not insti- 
tute the iml&m, because it is impossible to do so, and because 
there is none to fulfil the conditions of the imdmah, this docs 
‘Not amount to abandoning the obligation, since the obligation 
does not exist under these conditions."10 


There are two schools of thought among the Mu'tazilah: 
(1) the School of Basrah and (2) the School of Baghd&d. The 
Baghd&id School is heavily inclined towards Shi'ism.!! Their 
ideas on this issue will be included in the Shi‘i view which we 
shall discuss shortly. The Mu'tazilite opinions which we have 
just discussed mainly pertain to the Basrah School, led by 
Wigil, al-Asamm, Hishim al-Fuwati, al-Jubb&'i (303 A.H./ 
915 A.D.) and his son Abt H&shim (321 A.H,/933 A.C.).!2 
The Basris generally support the Sunni stand,!3 although, of 
course, from a different point of view, The similarity is only 
formal, because the difference between the two approaches is 
basic. Moreover, when the Sunni theory was finally enunciated 
by Asb‘ari, namely, that the necessity of the imdmah is estab- 
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before the advent of the Shari'ah. This thankfulness amounts, 
among other things, to recognizing the necessity of the imimah 
even before the message of the Prophet was received.5 When 
the Sunnites say that the institution of the mimah is demanded 
by jjm®', they mean that there is no nasg (text) for it in the 
Qur'Bn of the Sunnah, but the general spirit of the Shari'ah 
makes it an absolute imperative, because the Companions 
of the Prophet, before making arrangements for his burial, 
agreed unanimously to elect an im&m. Moreover, the ummah, 
they say, has in no period of history ever decided to remain 
without an iml&m; on the contrary, it has always insisted to 
have an im&m even if he were unjust and wicked. It is clear, 
however, that this argument of ijm&* is based on reason. 
But the Sunnites answer that ijm&* is nothing but an opinion 
derived from the general understanding of the Shari'ah and 
is not the result of absolute speculation. As against this the 
Mu'tazilite position is that the principles of the State are 
discovered by reason alone, without reference to the Shari'ah. 

‘The difference between the two views is vital, because a 
function that is not demanded by the Shari‘ah, but is only based 
on reason, carries a wide latitude for interpretation and adjust- 
ment, But despite this freedom the Mu’tazilah were not able 
to develop and elaborate an elaborate rational theory of the 
State, and in practice fell back to the position of the hl al- 
Sunnah wa'l-Jamé'ah (people of the Sunnah and of the Com- 
munity). And the idea of the necessity of the im&m assumes 
So much importance with them that AbO Bakr al-Asamm 
(c. 200 A.H./815 A.D.) reports: “Wasil (131 A.H./748 A.D.) 
maintained that the community exists only if it is unanimous 
as to the election of the im&m."6 This opinion is obviously 
directed against the Shi'ites, because it is known that the 
ummah was not agreed on the imimah of ‘Ali, Notwithstand- 
ing this, it strongly corroborates the Sunnite view that the 

imimah is a religious necessity. 
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lished by the Shari'ah and then supported by reason, it com- 
pletely reversed the Mu‘tazili view.!4 


‘The ShI‘ah also rejected reason as unsatisfactory and said 
that the imdmah is the “lutf™ (grace) of AllBh towards His 
people.!5 “And all that brings the believers near to obedience 
and keeps them away from sins is technically termed lutf. 
From this it is clear that the necessary and effective appoint- 
ment of the im&m is a grace (of God) towards the realisation 
of the obligatory responsibilities."16 So the Shi'i stand is: 
since God is the absolute ruler of the universe and has placed 
certain responsibilities on mankind for the good of His crea- 
tion, it is, therefore, incumbent on Him to appoint someone 
(an im&m) to enforce His law and execute His decrees, because 
He does not look into all these affairs personally,!7 


‘The KiEriji position in this controversy is very interesting. 
They attach no importance to the question whether the imamah 
is ordained by reason or revelation. They are interested only 
in the application of the Shar’, If this law can be applied by 
the community without the help of a superior authority there 
is no need for an im&m. The Khawrij as a whole “allow that 
there may be no im&m in the world at all.""19 And the Najdat 
are agreed that the people have no need for an im&m at all; 
for it is their duty to do justice to one another. But if they 
see that this aim cannot be realised without an im&m, who may 
compel them to do justice, and they actually appoint one, it is 
permitted."20 In fact, the presence and absence of the im&m 
are both justified according to the extent of observance and 
sanctity of mora! values prevailing in the community at a parti- 
cular time,2! 


In actual practice, the Khaw@rij, too, were forced to recog- 
nise the necessity of the state, to elect a caliph and to set up a 
government, however rudimentary and predatory in nature, 
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Their famous slogan, “There is no rule but of God", at first 
Sight suggests that there may be no government; but what 
they really mean is that all matters must be decided only by 
reference to the Qur'ln.22 So their acceptance of the Cali- 
Phate is not doctrinal but born out of practical necessity. 


In this controversy Ibn Taymlyah agrees with the majority 
of the ummah “that the administration of the affairs of men is 
‘one of the greatest obligations of religion; rather the fact is 
that religion cannot exist without it,"23 But he does not follow 
the usual method of arguing from ijm&', He has two other 
arguments to put forward: 


(1) The nature of the religon (din) demands that there 
must be an organised social order where it may function pro- 
perly. This is apparently the argument of the Mu'tazilah. 
But whereas they take their authority from reason, Ibn Taymi- 
yah takes his cue from the nature of religion itself and com- 
bines it with the sociological argument, later on developed in 
great detail by !bn KhaldOin. He says, “The good of mankind 
cannot be realised except in a social order, because everyone is 
dependent on others, and society requires, indispensably, some- 
‘one to direct it."24 This argument is developed in greater 
detail in another place where he observes: 


“The good of mankind cannot be realised in this world or 
in the hereafter, except in society and by cooperation and 
mutual help. Cooperation and mutual help are required 
to cultivate the good and to ward off harm, And it is 
for this reason that it is said; man is social by nature. 
And when men are organised it is certain that they will 
be faced with things which they will do to realise their good 
and with things which they will not do because they breed 
evil. And they will submit to the commander who up- 
holds these aims and to the prohibitor who prohibits these 
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evils, So the whole of mankind must submit to some 
commander or prohitbitor,""25 


He goes on to say that all the people of the world, whether 
they have a revealed religion or an unrevealed one, and even 
if they have no religion at all, obey their kings in matters which 
bring good to them in this world. The people of the entire 
world are agreed that human action is always accompanied 
by its moral consequences in this life. No ene questions that 
the ultimate result of tyranny is pernicious and the final conse- 
quence of justice is commendable. “It is for this reason that 
it has been reported: Allah helps the just government even if 
it is infidel, and does not help the tyrannical government even 
if it is Muslim."26 


The influence of Hellenistic thought and al-F&r®bi, as 
Rosenthal remarks, is here undeniably obvious;27 yet these 
ideas are not particularly the outcome of Greek genius. They 
are the common heritage of mankind; all human societies have 
been conscious of them before Aristotle and after him. So 
far as Muslim philosophers are concerned, they were undoub- 
tedly influenced by Greek thinkers. But even if they had 
no knowledge of the Greek legacy, they would have indepen- 
dently arrived at these ideas because the sense of the jamd‘ah 
and collective responsibility is so strong in the fundamentals 
Of Islam that no great effort was required to discover and for- 
mulate them. That is why they are much more eloquently 
expounded by Ibn Sin& (428 A.H./1037 A.D.), al-Ghaziit 
(505 A.H/IIT1 A.D), Miskawayh (421 A.H./1030 A.D.) 
and Ibn Khald®in than by Aristotle and Plato, It must also be 
borne in mind that the idea of the state as an emphatic expres- 
sion of the will of the wnmah, and a necessray instrument to 
implement its ideology, did not exist among the Greeks. The 
concept of the wmmah bound by the supreme law of an all- 
Pervading Shari'ah is exclusively Islamic, Here, Ibn Taymi- 
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yah, who was well-read in Greek philosophy, must have 
been influenced by it, but not as strongly as Rosenthal 
suggests. The nature and content of the Islamic religion 
were sufficient to inspire him with the sociological approach 
to the theory of the state; for the way in which he develops 
this methodology to explain the political philosophy of Islam 
is much more profound than that of his predecessors. 


Tbn Taymiyah believed that when it is proved that the 
state is a necessity, the best thing is to accept the authority of 
Allah and His Prophet; for Allah orders good and forbids 
evil, and permits the use of clean things and prohibits the use 
of unclean ones. Acceptance of all this, he holds, is obliga- 
gatory on all mankind, and these functions cannot be realised 
without power and authority.28 “Similarly, all the obligations 
of religion, like jthdd, justice, arrangement for haj/ and ‘Fd 
and Friday congregations, extending help to the oppressed 
and the enforcement of the penal provisions of the Qur'En, 
cannot be fulfilled without power and authority."29 To 
establish this authority Allah has ‘revealed the Book and created 
iron’, as He says; “We have sent Our Prophets with the clear 
‘signs and revealed to them the Book and the Balance so that 
(with their help) the people may establish justice; and We have 
sent down (created) iron, which embodies great power and 
profit for mankind.""30 


‘These requirements and this verse of the Qur'&n, therefore, 
prove the imperative nature of the state. Hence Ibn Taymiyah 
depends neither on Ijm&* nor on the theory that the state is 
required as a defensive measure against harm and injustice. 
He takes the direct view that it is needed to achieve the positive 
aims enumerated above. In fact, he is so much possessed 
with the idea of the necessity of authority that he gives admiring 
credence to the sayings: “Indeed the sovereign is the shadow 
of God on earth’,3! and that “sixty years of rule under a tyrant 
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im%m are better than a night without an im&m."32 Like the 
earlier Muslim jurists and theologians Ibn Taymiyah, too, is 
haunted by the fear of anarchy and disintegration of the Muslim 
community, and, therefore, recommends that even the worst 
form of tyranny may be preferred to disorder and chaos. 


(2) The other argument is based on the Sunnah. When 
the necessity of the state has been established by the Book 
and by sociological arguments, it is no longer difficult to see 
how “the Prophet has ordered his ummah to appoint their 
administrators to govern their affairs and has ordered the admi- 
nistrators to return the trusts to whom they are due and to 
adjudicate with justice when they sit in judgement on them.”"33 
For the Prophet has said, “When three of them go out on a 
journey they should appoint one of them as their leader."34 
Now if the smallest party of men was ordered to appoint an 
amir for itself it follows @ fortiori that “bigger parties must do 
the same,"35 “Therefore, the institution of the imf&rah 
(imémah) is obligatory, religiously and from the viewpoint 
of seeking nearness to Allah."26 And if a ruler accepts his 
job as a religious duty and fulfils the obligations to the best of 
his ability, this would be esteemed a most virtuous act.37 


In short Ibn Taymiyah thinks that the establishment of the 
dmémah is a doctrinal as well as a practical necessity, and 
conforms to the classical view of al-Ash’ari and others, but 
he arrives at his conclusions from a fresh line of approach. 
He does not go into the details of dogmatic theology and juri- 
dical hair-splitting, but strongly feels that the Prophet had not 
come only to preach and give a few rules of conduct. Rather 
he came to create a social order on the basis of certain divinely 
inspired, permanent and universal principles. These principles 
are enshrined in the Book of Allih. The true religion must 
possess “the guiding book and the helping sword” (al-kitab 
al-hadi wa'l-sayf al-ndsir).38 This very idea, in a highly 
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accentuated form, appears at another place where Ibn Taymi- 
yah says: “Allah has made the benefits of religion and the bene- 
fits of this world depend on the rulers, irrespective of whether 
the imamah is one of the fundamental facts of religion or 
not."39 


Here an apparent contradition inthe views of Ibn Taymi- 
yah on the necessity of the imaémah requires special considera- 
tion. 

In al-Siyasah al-shar'iyah he says that “the «iléyah, the 
government of the affairs of men, is one of the greatest obli- 
gations of religion (min a'zam wajibat al-din)"40 But in the 
Minh&j he presents what appears to be an apparently opposite 
view. Commeting on the Shi'i claim that the imémah is one 
of the pillars of faith, he writes; “The Prophet has explained 
‘Imln (faith) and described its categories but neither has God 
nor the Prophet mentioned imdmah as one of the pillars 
of faith."41 Furthermore, in the famous tradition wherein 
Gabriel appeared before the Prophet and asked him to define 
Islam, Iman and thsdn (sincerity of belief), the latter replied: 
“And Imi&q is that you believe in All&h, in His books, in His 
Prophets and in the Last Dey, and in the resurrection after 
death, and you believe in predestination, in its good as well 
as its evil." Here, too, there is no mention of imdmah.42 
Then, setting aside hadith as an argument in this case, since 
it is subject to controversy and doubt, he draws a number of 
arguments from the Qur'Gn itself, For instance, Allih says, 
‘The believers are those whose hearts, when the name of Allih 
is mentioned, tremble; and when His verses are read to them 
their faith increases, and they rely on their Lord; and who 
establish the prayer and give charity from what we have 
Biven to them, These are believers, in truth."43 Here Allah 
has testified to their faith but made no mention of the 
imamahs4 Again, He says: “Indeed the believers are those 
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who believe in Allah and His Prophet, and do not doubt, and 
Struggle in the way of Allah with their possessions and their 
lives; these are the truthful people.”"4$ Allah calls them 
true in faith but makes no mention of the imdmah46 Further, 
Allah says ,"“There is the Book, there is no doubt in it. It is 
a guidance to the god-fearing, who believe in the unseen, and 
establish the prayer, and give in charity from what We 
have bestowed on them; and to those who believe in what is 
tevealed to you [the Prophet] and what is revealed before you, 
and have faith in the Last Day. These are on right guidance 
from their Lord and these are those who flourish."47 He 
calls them guided and flourishing but makes no mention of the 
imamah 46 

Thus, we know that, if the imImah were one of the pillars 
of faith, the Prophet must have pointed to it; but we certainly 
know that he did not do so. And if it is agrued that it is 
included in the general spirit of the mags (Qur'Gn-or-hadith 
text), or that it is one of the obligations established by some 
text, then it may be answered that even if all this were true, 
it would only mean that the (mdmah is one of the minor issues 
of religion (min ba'd furn al-din) and not one of the pillars 
of faith,49 


Now what Ibn Taymlyah is obviously anxious to point 
out is that the state is not one of the constitwents of religion, 
but a matter of practical necessity though it is, nevertheless, 
an institution to help the cause of religion.90 The necessity 
of this institution is indeed, great, as he remarks in al-Siydsah, 
but, however, great the necessity, it remains simply a subsidiary 
issue as far as it is connected with religion. Hence, there is 
no contradiction between the two views expressed in the two 
books quoted above, 


He makes this concept clearer at the end of al-Siydsah 
and says that if the ruler, with his power and authority, endea- 
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vours his best to realise the good of the Muslims and thereby 
seeks the pleasure of Allah, he will not have to account for his 
failures; “because the basis of religion is the Guiding Book 
and the Helping Tradition.”"s! 


This concept is developed in much greater detail in the 
Minhdj. First he argues historically and says that the Prophet 
fought against the infidels until they repented from their infi- 
delity and witnessed that there is no God but Allah and that 
Muhammad is His Prophet, but he never mentioned the 
dmamahS2 And a large number of people entered the fold 
of Islam in his life-time, and whenever they intended to do so 
he explained to them the meaning and object of Islam but did 
not even hint at the imdmah,‘3 “Further, if one is convinced 
that Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah and obedience to him 
is obligatory, and exerts one’s utmost to obey him, then if it 
is said he would enter paradise, it is proved that he has no need 
of iménah. And if it is said that he would not enter paradise, 
this would go against the text of the Qur'&n: for Allah has 
guaranteed paradise to one who obeys Allah and His Prophet, 
on many occasions in the Book."$4 Then he adopts a more 
positive tone and says, “The Qur'En is full of the mention of the 
unity of God and of the mention of His names, attributes, 
verses, angels, books, prophets, and of the Last Day, and 
of anecdotes, of commands and prohibitions, of the ordinances 
against crimes, and of the laws of inheritance, but there is 
no mention of the imdmah,"$S° How could Allah omit to 
mention such an important problem if it were really of the 
fundamentals of religion?56 


Ibn Taymiyah is here considering the ultimate end of re+ 
ligion. For him the establishment of state power is neither one 
of the fundamentals ie. end nor a necessary adjunct of religion, 
It must not be thought, however, that Ibn Taymiyah perhaps 
advocated an Islam that was fo prosper under the protec- 
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without such a situation they would not be normally able to 
mould their destiny as their religion requires. In any case, 
Tbn Taymiyah does not conceive the situation where the Mus- 
lims would live as a free people and yet not be able to control 
the social order of their day. Islam is not a mere set of rituals 
whose performance entitles one to the pleasure of God or offers 
Spiritual satisfaction to the performer, It embraces the whole 
of life, and the life of the individual is but a drop in the life of 
the community, Ibn Taymiyah conceives not only of a free 
but also a powerful community, The individual Muslim, 
therefore, must not exist as a fossil reflecting certain ideas of 
the past; he should be dynamic and incessantly working, alone 
as well as in copmany, to capture the whole world for Islam. 


Discussing the theory of jihdd Ibn Taymlyah writes: “So 
there are two things which can establish and sustain religion: 
the Qur’in and the sword."5#a 


The Qur'lin precedes the Sword. that is, da'wah or 
propagation of Islam is necessary before resort is made to 
force. Hence the Muslim minorities must continue to pro- 
pagate their faith until they become powerful enough to 
take the reins of government in their own hands. Amplifying 
the idea further he observes: 


“It is mentioned in a tradition thut when a sin is hidden 
it harms only the door of it. But if it is open and is 
not condemned, it does universal harm, That is why the 
Shari‘ah has enjoined war against the infidels. However, 
it is not obligatory unitl full preparations have been made 
to fight against them.”"58b 
Ibn Taymlyah is obviously advocating a permanent strug- 
gle against the disbelievers. The Muslims may happen to be 
in minority in different lands, but they must not remain conten- 
ted and disabled. They must endeavour to become powerful 
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tion of Kufr, It is true that He does not preclude the existence 
of Mustim minorities under non-Muslim rulers. As a matter 
of fact, in one of his writings he actually refers to such a situa- 
tion, The island of Cyprus, off the coast of Syria, was ruled 
in his days by an independent Christian king; but it also con- 
tained a considerable Muslim minority. These Muslims had 
originally gone there as prisoners of war. They were first made 
slaves and then freed but compelled to remain there as hostages, 
Ibn Tymiyah once received a report that the Christian king 
of the island Sajwis, was treating his Muslim subjects very 
harshly, He was moved by this report and addressed a lengthy 
letter to the king, reminding him that the Islamic State was 
always very just and tolerant to its Christian subjects, whose 
number was quite large, and telling him that if he reciprocated 
in similar terms, his conduct would be much appreciated by 
the Muslims,s? Now this incident while it 
possibility of a Muslim minority, nevertheless ii 
1n the opinion of Ibn Taymiyah Muslims cannot live up to their 
ideals as a minority; they must endeavour to become the 
majority wherever they happen to be, so that they might orient 
the social order according to their ideology. 


To this subject he has dedicated a comprehensive work: 
grid al-siedt al-mustagim, In this book he discusses in 
great detail that the Muslims must maintain their distinct 
identity as a religious community, and take extreme care not 
to merge themselves into other relegious groups by imitating 
or associating themselves with their ways, customs, festivals, 
beliefs, etc. For the ultimate end of Islam is to encompass the 
whole of mankind and to build a common society based on 
@ single faith and a single law, Therefore, if the Muslims are 
scattered in small groups in non-Muslim lands, they must 
endeavour to become numerically superior in these areas so 
as to be able to capture the reins of political power there; 
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he ignores them, he is deeply influenced by them in the literal 
conception of the law and its rigid application. His literalism 
4s, of course, the direct legacy of the Hanbali tradition, yet 
it ultimately goes back to and is rooted in Kbiriji dogma. 
He also resembles the Khirijis in several other aspects, as we 
shall point out later on, (see p, 42), 


The chief cause of misunderstanding about Ibn Taymiyah 
is his vehement opposition to the Shi'l doctirne that the imdmah 
is an article of faith. For him, too, the imdmah is an absolute 
necessity for the maintenance of the Shari‘ah—because “the 
world is to serve the religion"®— but he insists, and rightly 
so, that the imdmeh is not one of the essentials of faith, it is 
‘only an instrument to serve the faith. In the introductory 
passages of the Minhaj where he quotes the Qur'in profusely 
to establish that the #ndmah is not mentioned anywhere in 
connection with faith (Imiin), he is really concerned to refute 
the Shi'i doctrine. But there is no indication to show that 
he is absolutely opposed to the institution of the state as such, 
All the confusion has arisen due to his claim that the imdmah 
is only a “minor issue" in religion, The real faith, according 
to all sections of the orthodox community (ah/ al-Swnnah) 
is belief in Allah, His Prophet, His Book, the Day of Judgement 
and the angels, The Shari’ah follows from the acceptance 
of these ideas; and any of the ensuing ideas is certainly minor 
compared to the major principles of faith just narrated, This 
is exactly what Ibn Taymiyah means: he does not minimise 
the importance of the imdmah but only clarifies the issues 
between Sunnism and Shi'ism by saying that the state is not 
‘one of the fundamentals of faith. It is in this special context 
that he uses the word “minor"; for otherwise he is equally 
anxious to emphasise the necessity of state-power to assist 
religion, since he firmly believes that Islam aims at creating a 
social order in which the basic values given by the Qur'n 
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and master of their situation by means of a determined and 
sustained da'wah, 


‘Some western wirters, ¢.g. Henri Laoust and EJ. Rosenthal 
have tried to infer that, in his political thinking, Ibn Tay- 
miyah was inclined towards Khirijism, because the denial of 
the principle of the imamate naturally leads to an anarchic 
state of affairs. They say that in fact he never supports the 
KEMriji concept of the state explicitly; on the contrary, he 
condemns the Khawarij as misguided people, Yet his poli- 
tical ideas lead to the same kind of negation that is ascribed to 
them,59 This view seems to be sheer injustice to Ion Taymi- 
yah, who could be the last man on earth to advocate chaos 
and anarchy. In the name of law and order, in fact, he was 
Prepared to support even the worst form of government; nay, 
he even preferred the rule of a Kéfir to disorder. Moreover, 
he is firmly of the view that political organisation is a necessity 
for mankind—an absolute necessity for the proper working of 
Islam—that the ruler is the shadow of God on earth under 
whose protection all His creatures live, and that one night of 
rule is better than sixty nights of no-rule, How can a man 
who feels so strongly about the necessity of the state can 
deny its existence altogether, even by implication or inadver- 
tence? No one can gainsay that Ibn Taymlyah had a com+ 
plete understanding of Khairijism; nor is any particular evi- 
dence required to show that he condemend it outright. To 
assert that he supported its most important principle — the 
theory of no-state — unconsciously is to do open violence to 
his intelligecne and scholarship, 


In his writings Ibn Taymiyah pays no special attention to 
the Khaw@&rij because as a religious force they had practically 
vanished from history and left behind nothing except a few 
ideas, which had been incessantly condemned by the afl al- 
Sunnah throughout the preceding centuries. But, even though 
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Shari'ah. For the same reason he has completely ignored the 
discussion of the traditional Khilafah in his writings, He has 
written a number of tracts to define the faith of Islam. In 
each of these, he lays great emphasis on the unity and integrity 
of the jamd‘ah, but there is only passing reference, or none at 
all, to the state or government. For instance, he writes: 
“And as regards the ahl al-sunnah wa'l-jamd'ah they hold fast 
to the rope of Allah,"62 and, “indeed the jamd‘ah is blessing 
and the dissension is punishment."63 The Qur'in and the 
Sunnah also enjoin very strongly to stick to the jamd’ah. 
Now Ibn Taymiyah is not unaware that the maintenance of the 
integrity of the jamd’ah requires the establishment of insti- 
tutions and agencies which have to promote, organise and 
regulate its affairs, but these are secondary matters, and their 
nature, their form and c8nstitution, can be determined only 
by times and circumstances. The permanent entities are the 
Jami‘ah and its ideology. By its very definition this jama‘ah 
or wnmah is supra-territorial. It potentially» encompasses 
the whole of the globe, Within it there may be one state, there 
may be more states. But if there is one state it cannot be 
co-extensive with the wmmah, until the whole world has entered 
the fold of Islam. This is obvious, because if a part of the world 
remains non-Muslim it might contain within it Muslim minority 
groups, which would certainly be constituents of the ummah, 
‘but would remain outside the jurisdiction of the universal 
Islamic state. What Ibn Taymiyah is anxious to convey is 
that the effective section of the ummah must endeavour to estab- 
lish the state, otherwise the religion would disappear, Refut- 
ing the Shi‘i claim that the imam is required to protect the 
Shari'ah, he observes; “we certainly do not admit that it is 
obligatory on the imSm to protect the Shari'ah, but that it is 
obligatory on the ummah to protect the Shari and the 
protection of the Shari'ah can be achieved by the whole wmmah 
as well as one person.”"6+ What is important is the presence 
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and the Sunnah are realised, But this social order cannot 
be ideally realised without the state. That is why on one 
occasion he remarks that there can be no religion if there is 
no state. The idea is not that the two are equivalent but that 
the state-authority is indispensable for the complete realisation 
of the religious order. In plain language the state is not a 
matter of faith but a matter of necessity. 


Hence when he treats the principles of the state with re- 
ference to the Muslim wmmah in general his attitude is quite 
different; he is no longer haunted by the Shi'i claims of the 
infallible imam and other preposterous ideas based on it, 
Now he feels strongly that the duty of enforcing the religion 
lies squarely on the shoulders of the ummah, which may and 
should be capable of carrying out its obligations, This func- 
tion the ummah cannot perform without the backing of state- 
power, The imiim, however, is only the executive head charged 
with the duty of enforcing the Shari'ah, and carries no sanctity 
or privilege of any kind with his person. In short, the state 
is not a sacred institution, even though it is indispensable for 
the fulfilment of Islam, Thus the two statements quoted 
above, if viewed in this light, do not seem to be contradictory, 
but are both true in their special contexts, 


Further, it must be noted that Ibn Taymiyah is basically 
not interested in the institution of the imdmah; he only wants 
the supremacy of religion. This idea is so deeply rooted in his 
mind that he admires the a/-Salaf al-Salih, the virtuous Mus- 
lims of the early period, that “they......order the doing of good 
and forbid the doing of evil, and believe that arrangements must 
be made for the hajf and jihad and for the Friday and the 
‘Id congregations, under the supervision of rulers whether they 
be virtuous or wicked."6! The form and structure of the 
government have little or at best secondary importance for 
him; he is essentially interested in the enforcement of the 
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world), because, for them, outside the purview of din there 
exists nothing. 

In developing his political theory, however, Ibn Taymiyah 
considers in great detail the Shi'ite concept of the state, In 
the midst of these details he gives his own positive views about 
the subject. Therefore, it will be necessary to examine briefly 
his criticism of the Shi‘i view. 


The first problem is the necessity of the state, This 
necessity has been explained by the Shi'ite al-Lilli as follows: 


“The Im&mis say that Allah is just and wise. He does 
no evil and docs not interfere with what is obligatory. 
His actions are always directed towards good and wisdom. 
He practises neither tyranny nor does anything purposeles: 
and that He is kind and merciful to His creatures a 
does for them only that which is best and most beneficial. 
He has placed on them responsibil:ty which is optional and 
not imposed. He has promised them rewards and warned 
them of punishments through His infallible messengers 
and the Prophet, to whom it is not permissible to attri- 
bute error, forgetfulness or disobvdience, otherwise the 
veracity of their words and deeds could not be guaranteed 
and the benefit of their mission would not be realized, 
‘Then He started the institution of imamah after the death 
of the Prophet, and appointed His infallible trustees so that 
‘the people may be saved from the commission of error 
and...the world may not become deprived of His grace 
(lutf) and mercy.""66 


In simpler language this theory means that Allah has placed 
‘on man certain responsibilities which he cannot fulfil without 
the light of divine guidance. And since Allah will not come 
into the world in physical form, and since the institution of 
prophecy is abolished after Muhammad, it is incumbent on 
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of the state, the sword-arm of religion; how it comes into being 
and what shape it acquires are of no interest to Ibn Taymiyab. 


As regards the Kkarijl view of the state, Ibn Taymfyah 
does not even consider it, because he dismisses the Khaw&rij 
summarily as @hl al-bid'ah6S (the Innovators), Yet he is 
unconsciously influenced by them. In the first place, the 
Khbawirij did not believe in anarchy as is generally alleged; 
they really wanted a rule in strict conformity with the law of 
God. But their misfortune was that they could not evolve 
@ consistent and articulate theory of state. Ibn Taymiyah, 
too, wanted a similar state but he was able to develop its 
concept and give it a concrete and practicable shape, Like 
them he believes that ordering the good and forbidding the evil 
is the fundamental aim of the ummael, and, in fact, the chief 
purpose of religion. Again like them, as we have already 
noted, he regards it as the foremost duty of the ummah to 
enforce the Shari'ah. He, of course, does not clearly talk of 
the institution of the imdmat., but believes that it automatically 
follows from the establishment of the Shari‘ah, and, therefore, 
takes it for granted. Finally, it must be observed that he is 
greatly impressed by the republicanism of the KhawSrij. 
(see Chapt, 5, p. 145). 


Tt is also necessary to explain that some of the views of the 
Sunni theologians, quoted earlier in this chapter, referring by 
implication or because of ambiguity to the non-necessity of the 
state, are really not meant to be taken in that light. As a 
matter of fact, when al-Ij! and other standard writers of Kalam 
(theology) talk of the necessity of the imamah to realise the 
purposes of religion, they visualize the whole of human life 
within it. That is why they insist on using the words umar 
al-din (matters of religion) in the definition of the state and 
often exclude the mention of wmur al-dunyd (matters of the 
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rebelled against them, And even those who believe in the 
expected im&m (al-muntazar) do not receive any grace or any 
other profit, in spite of their love and longing for him. So 
the net result is that no grace or good is secured either for the 
believer or the disbeliever in the expected im&m.69 


“As regards the other infellible im&ms, they have benefited 
mankind as other men of religion and learning have done. 
But the benefit required of the ima&ms possessed with authority 
and military might has not been obtained from any of these 
infallibles; so it is clear that the mention of grace and mercy 
with their appointment is mere fraud and falsehood."70 


‘Now when the purposes of the imamah have not been 
tealized, because most of the conditions leading to their 
realization were not fulfilled, how can it be rationally known 
that it is obligatory on Allah to create an infallible imaim — an 
im&m through whom all the good of mankind has to be reali- 
zed? And how can it be known especially when the one He 
did create was helpless and unable to realize this good; rather 
he became the cause of much evil that would not have been but 
for him?7! 


There are.two opinions about the acts of Allah, One 
is that He does no evil, and, therefore, all that He does is good, 
or that in any case He is under no obligation to do anything 
‘at all, The other is that He must do only justice and mercy. 
In either case it follows that He does no tyranny and does 
not omit to do the obligatory. Now if He does what is obli- 
gatory on Him, and yet does not create the conditions under 
which the ma‘sam (the infallible imi&im) may realize the universal 
g00d, so that the good is not realized, then it follows that his 
creation is not obligatory on Allah. And if the realization 
of the good is dependent on the creation of the imim and of 
other necessary conditions, which however, are not created 
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Him to initiate a new series of infallible guides, to save man~ 
kind from error and damnation. This act of Allah is called 
dutf (grace) and this series is called the imamah, It is further 
claimed that under orders from Allah the Prophet designated 
‘Ali as the first imam, and “Ali designated his successor, and the 
successor of his successor, until the twelfth imim, Muhammad, 
was reached. Mulammad disappeared from the world alive, 
{in 261 A.H.) when he was only a few years old. Since then, 
50 it is claimed, he has been guiding mankind from his hiding. 
He is “the expected one” (al-Muntazar) who is to reappear 
when the world is filled with tyranny; he will then fill it with 
justice. 


Ibn Taymiyah has written four big volumes of the Minhaj 
al-sunnah to refute this theory. For our purpose, however, 
it would suffice to give a few of his arguments advanced against 
those salient features of the theory which concern our present 
investigation. 


The first thing is the theory of grace. If it means that 
Alish appoints His trustees (the infallible imams) and actually 
gives them power and authority over man so that the latter 
might benefit by it, it is an open lie.6? But the Shi’ah do not 
say this; they say that the im&ms were oppressed and tyran- 
nized, were helpless and possessed no power, authority or 
control, and they know also that Allah has not bestowed on 
them rule or kingship as He bestows it on good Muslims 
or on infidels and evil-doers. So the intended Iujf (grace) 
is not actually realized by this appointment.68 


But if this appointment means that Allah has enjoined on 
mankind obedience to the im&ms, that is, if to obey them means, 
to be rightly guided, then the historical fact that they have been 
disobeyed clearly shows that by chis act of God neither grace 
nor mercy was realized; people only rejected the im&ms and 
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by Allah, it again follows that the creation of the ma’sum is 
not obligatory on Him.72 


So much about the necessity of the state of /utf as the 
Shi'is call it. The second point in the theory is that the im&m 
must be appointed by Allah, because election leads to litiga- 
tion and evil. And ‘Ali is the only person whose appointment 
is proved by ‘ima’ (consensus). 

Tbn Taymlyah rebuts this claim in detail. He begins by 
saying that no such ijma" on ‘Ali is known in history, rather 
there is a better jjma’ on AbO Bakr. He goes on: imdmah is 
either mans®s (nominated) or not mans®s (not nominated). 
If the first statement is true the argument of /jma’ does not 
stand. If the second is admitted then the basic claim that 
the appointment of the imam is obligatory on Allah fails. 
In fact the real argument for nomination (nagg) is the word 
of the person for whom ‘ismah (infallibility) is glaimed, al- 
though as yet neither ‘Ygmah is established for him nor nags. 
‘That is, he should say: I am the infallihle and I am the proof 
of my own appointment, “which is the highest folly.”"73 


Again, the assertion that the absence of appointment 
would lead to litigation and evil is not borne out by history, 
No such thing occurred during the regimes of Ab0 Bakr and 
“Umar but it occurred on a gigantic scale during the regime of 
of the (allegedly) appointed (mans@s) imém.74 


Finally if somebody had really been nominated by the 
Prophet in the Shi'i sense, that is, accompanied by ‘ismah, 
he would have become the source of religion, and the finality 
of the Prophet would have been cancelled.75 


‘The third point in the Im&mi thoery is that there must be 
an im&m to protect the Shari'ah, after the death of the Prophet. 
‘This is further necessitated by the fact that the Qur’&n and the 
‘Sunnah contain no details about the working of the Shari'ah, 
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so there must be an infallible imim who may meet the require- 
ments of time and circumstance, and would not allow anyone 
to modify or change the Shari'ah.?76 Ibn Taymiyah replies: 
“We certainly do not admit that there must be an imim to pro- 
tect the Shari‘ah, but that it is obligatory on the wmmah to 
protect the Shari*ah, and the protection of the Shari'ah can 
be achieved by the whole wnmah as well as by one person."77 


If the Shari"ah can be protected by the imams, one after 
another, then who has been protecting it through these long 
centuries after the disappearance of the 12th im&im? And how 
do you know that this is the same Qur’&n that was revealed to 
Muhammad? And how do you know anything about the 
Prophet himself, because your im&m who could have given you 
correct reports about these matters, has had no contact with 
you for more than four hundred years? _If you say: a large 
tody of men has reported it from the last im&m, then we say: 
a Very much larger body has reported it from the Prophet him- 
self.78 


Finally, as regards the functions of the Prophet, Allah 
has defined these clearly: 


1. And we have sent no messenger but with the language of 
his people so that he might explain to them clearly.79 


2. So that the people may have no plea against Allah after 
the (coming of) messengers.® 
3. The duty of the messenger is only to deliver (the 
message).8! Now if the truth of religion is not established by 
the explanation (faby/n) of the Prophet these verses carry no 
meaning. 

Ibn Taymiyah concludes: “We do not admit the neces- 
sity of appointing an infallible imam, because the infallibility 
of the Ummah is independent of his infallibility. And this 
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is what the scholars have observed about the wisdom of the 
infallibility of the Ummah, They say: whenever the former 
nations changed their religion Allah sent among them a new 
Prophet to explain the truth. But this wmmah shall have no 
prophet after her Prophet i.e, (Mubammad) so that her infalli- 
bility shall stand in place of Prophecy (nubwwwah). It shall 
not be possible for anyone among them to change any part of 
feligion. If anyone does so, Allah will surely send someone 
to expose the falsity of his deviation, because the wmmah 
shall not agree on an error, as the Prophet has pronounced,"'82 


In short, Ibn Taymiyah is most bitter against the Shi'l 
concept of the imdmah, and regards it not only as irrational but 
wholly opposed to the fundamental tenets of Islam. 


‘So far we have discussed the meaning and necessity of the 
state and its relation to religion, including Ibn Taymlyah's 
ideas on the subject and his criticism of the opinions of the 
main political schools in Islam. As regards his positive con- 
tribution to political theory and its chief features, we shall 
consider these in detail in the chapters that follow. 
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CHAPTER HI 
THE PROPHETIC “STATE” 


‘The use of the word “state " in the title of this chapter 
is only provisional, because Ibn Taymiyah argues that the 
Prophet did not establish any state. It is, however, certain 
that the Prophet, in Madinah, did establish some kind of 
4 social order which clearly resembles a state. Therefore, 
a fuller inquiry into the subject is essential before any final 
conclusion can be drawn on the matter. Moreover, it is 
necessary to examine and analyse Ibn Taymlyah's views 
‘on the issue to understand his influence on the later develop- 
ment of the political theory in Islam, 


In the very opening passage of his Minhdj, Ibn Taymlyah 
comments on Ibn al-Mutahhar's book which the latter wrote to 
persuade Uljayt@ Khan, the Mongol emperor, to embrace 
Shitism, and observes that these people make only 8 hypocri- 
tical show of Islam, but are in fact a species of the Batiniyah 
heretics, “who do not enjoin submission to the faith of Islam, 
and do not prohibit submission to other religions, but regard 
the different religions as different schools of thought and 
varieties of politics which may be suitably adopted, and who 
regard prophecy as a kind of just polity, evolved for the common 
good in this world. Now this kind of people appear and 
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abound when blind ignorance and its votaries increase."1 
This passage is apparently confusing: it seems to mean that 
Ton Taymlyah is denying the claim that the purpose of pro- 
phecy is the establishment of 2 political order. His real inten- 
tion is, however, just the opposite: he does believe in the dire 
necessity of the state, but does not regard it as the principal 
aim of prophecy. For the Shl'Ites the imamate is the first 
article of faith, and the whole of religion depends on the 
profession of this dogma. Ibn Taymlyah refutes this concept 
in the strongest of terms and points out that faith, and not 
state, is the foremost consideration in religion, and that 
the stale is a necessary consequence of the acceptance of faith 
and not vice’ versa. Similarly, he condemns the pre-occupation 
‘of the Muslim philosophers with the thesis that the only aim 
of the Prophet was to create a just political order. Ibn Tayml- 
yah is not in the least prepared to identify Prophethood with 
state-craft, although he regards it as essentially generating a 
social and political order which should sustain its message. 
The two approaches are basically different; according to the 
one the institution of the imdmah is the central function of 
prophecy, according to the other it is of secondary importance. 


‘The real mission of the Prophet is defined by the Qur'in 
itself, “Certainly Allah conferred on the believers a favour 
when he raised among them, from amongst themselves, a Pro- 
phet who recites His verses to them and purifies them and 
teaches them the Book and the wisdom."2 The state is not 
Specifically mentioned, though it is certainly envisaged in the 
over-all teaching of the Book. This is the real force of Ibn 
Taymlyah’s argument. He does not belittle the importance 
of the state-institution at all, but after a thorough consideration 
of the matter regards it only as an instrument, though of 
the highest necessity, for the fullest realisation of the purposes 
of religion. This view he declares again and again and always 
argues from the famous Qur'Enic verse: “Certainly We sent 
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pay the zakér, And when they have done this they have saved 
their blood and possessions from me, except when they are 
charged against a right (of Islam), and their account would 
be with Allb."6 This is the hadith quoted by ‘Umar to 
challenge the decision of AbO Bakr to take action against 
certain tribes who believed in Islam but refused to pay tax to 
the Islamic state. Here was a clear instance in which a mere 
profession of faith did not suffice; the apostates were doing 
Positive harm to the organised life of the community and hence 
were declared enemies of Islam. 


Arguing in the same vain he further quotes the Qur'in: 
“When the forbidden months have passed, slay the infidels 
wherever you find them, and encircle them and lie in wait 
for them in every ambush. But if they repent and establish 
the prayer and pay the zakés leave them alone."? Accord- 
ingly, wherever the Prophet went among the infidels he spared 
their blood if they repented from their kufr (disbelief), but 
never mentioned the imdmah to them. Again, referring to the 
infidels Allah says, “And if they repent and estabiish the prayer 
and pay zakd¢ then they are your brethera in faith."# 


He makes them brethern in faith on mere repentance. And 
during the life-time of the Prophet when the infidels entered 
the fold of Islam he instructed them in the injunctions of 
Islam but never mentioned the imdmah. In all these examples 
Ibn Taymlyah is only denying the $bI'i concept of the imamah 
and not rejecting it altogether. He continues his argument 
thus; it is certainly a fact also that the Muslims who lived 
during the age of the Prophet had no need to obtain the know- 
ledge of the imdmah; the problem of knowing and establishing 
it arose only after his death. But if it was the most fundamen- 
tal element of faith, what would we say about the Companions 
who died during the life-time of the Prophet without any know- 
ledge of this truth? This is obviously directed against the 
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our Messengers with clear arguments, and sent down with 
them the Book and the balance, that men may conduct them- 
selves with equity. And We created iron, wherein is great 
might and advantages for men, and that Allah, Who is unseen, 
may know who helps Him and His Messengers."3 Comment- 
ing on this verse he writes: “So the right religion must have 
in it the Guiding Book and the Helping Sword."4 Thus 
the real import of the strong words used by Ibn Taymlyah 
against the Shitis and the philosophers is that religion (din) 
cannot be reduced to a mere system of polity. Polity is indeed 
essential fo religion but itis not itself the religion. 


A detailed discussion of this issue as we have already 
pointed out in the previous chapter, is to be found in the 
Minhaj, Yn this discussion Ibn Taymlyah apparently builds 
up a thesis which seems to deny that the imdmah is an essential 
element in religion, or that the Prophet established any imamah 
at all. We shall, therefore, follow his argument in detail and 
try to see what principles he does actually want to enunciate 
with regard to the institution of the state. 


Once again, his principal thesis is that the Prophet was 
only a Prophet, that all his activities were inscribed within 
the function of Prophecy, and that the institution of the imdmah 
‘was not something external to this function nor did it cons- 
titute an article of faith. To establish this he argues as follows: 


The infidel becomes a believer by only professing that there 
is no God but AllMh and that Mul ammad is His Prophet. 
Tt is primarily for the recognition of these two principles that 
the Prophet fought against the disbelievers. Hence, “belief 
in God and His Prophet is more important than the problem 
of the imdmah."5 Ibn Taymiyah strengthens his argument 
by quoting a famous hadith: “I have been ordered to fight the 
people until they witness that there is no God but Allah and 
that I am the Prophet of Allah, and establish the nraw-- 
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no need that all the details of state-craft should have been 
mentioned in the Qur’&n, Ibn Taymlyah himself argues fre- 
quently that the very nature of Islam requires the setting up 
of a strong political order to realise its aims and purposes. 
All these sims are clearly laid down in the Book, like the dis- 
pensation of justice, removal of evil, collection of zakdt, or- 
ganisation of jidd, etc.; to achieve them the institution of the 
imamah is naturally essential. As regards constitutional pro- 
visions, it was in the fitness of things that the Qur'in did 
‘not mention them, and left them to be provided by special 
historical situations, 

In the above-quoted paragraph, therefore, Ibn Taymlyah 
is not denying the necessity of the state in Islam, On the 
contrary, he is proving that the state is essential but that it 
must be dynamic and progressive in its nature and constitu- 
tion. Finally, he is trying to convey that if the form and 
structure of the state were divinely ordained, as the Shl'is claim, 
it must have been mentioned in the Qur'in. In fact, in the 
first chapter of the first part of the Minhdj, 1bn Taymiyah has 
not only made a great endeavour to refute the Shi'l theory 
of the dmdmah, but has also incidentally made remarks 
on the general political theory in Islam, which, if not 
interpreted properly, may lead to serious misunderstanding. 
In these preliminary discussions he has brought out two very 
important facts, One of these we have treated already in 
detail above, namely that the imdmah is not the highest and 
most fundamental issue in religion. The second fact is that, 
according to Ibn Taymlyah, the regime of the Prophet, was 
a Prophecy (mubuwwah) and nothing else. He is not prepared 
‘even to call Muhammad the Prophet-imam; for him the 
imamah came into being only after the death of the Prophet. 
He has strong reasons to differentiate between the Prophetic 
regime and the Islamic state which came into being after him. 
A sovereign claims the ~ebedience of his people to himself in 
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Shi'fls and does not prove that the imdmah is not essential. 
Further, if it is argued that the Prophet was ab initio imim 
in his life-time, it may be answered that even so the imamate 
was not a primary issue in Islam; for: 


“First.,....it was important at some times but at other 
times it had no impotrance: and specially during the best 
of times — the Prophetic era — it was neither the most 
urgent requirement of religion nor the highest problem 
of the Muslims, 


Secondly, it can be said that belief in Allah and in 
His Prophet has been, in every age, more important than 
the problem of the imdmah. 


Thirdly, it can be said that it was obligatory on the 
Prophet to explain this problem for the generations of the 
ummah which were to come, as he explained to them the 
problems of prayer, zakdr, fasting and bajj and defined 
the obligation of belief in Allah and His umity and in the 
hereafter. But it is certainly known that the problem of 
the émdmah has not been explained in the Book and the 
‘Sunnah alongwith these other principles,"10 


Now these statements must be accepted only in their proper 
context. Ibn Taymiyah himself writes, subsequently in this 
very chapter, that ultimately the Prophet became the head 
of a political order in Madinah; so the import of his argu- 
‘ment is the refutation of the divine theory of the imamate and 
not the rejection of the historical fact that the Prophet was 
areal imim. The second argument is also certainly correct; 
the Muslims have indeed never placed anything above faith, 
but the problem of a free and independent political society 
of the Muslims has never been unimportant in history, and 
of all the people Ibn Taymlyah gives it the greatest impor- 
tance, The third argument is also admitted, but there was 
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obeyed by his followers. Hence his authority cannot be 
compared with that of a worldly ruler. This contention is 
again not well-founded. It is true that the obedience to 
the Prophet in the present instance was purely moral in charac- 
ter and not induced by the fear of a political power. But 
in Makkah in fact he held no political authority, More- 
over, for purposes of political theorising we are not concerned 
with this period of the Prophet's life; what concerns us rele- 
vantly in this discussion is that in the later part of his life the 
Prophet was able to demonstrate that his religious ideology 
could fully blossom through the basis of a social and political 
order. And just as his physical nature was simialr to the 
nature of other men so also the state that he built was simi- 
lar in function to other states that have existed in history. 
A political scientist cannot call it anything but a state. The 
moral greatness of a Prophet can idealise the working of a state, 
but it remains a state nevertheless. For reason and experience 
both have shown that it is an indispensable necessity for social 
living of which Islam is a great champion. Also there can be 
no moral objection or contradiction in political theory in re- 
garding Mubammad as the Prophet-im&m, since according to 
the Qur'an at least two of the great Prophets, David and Solo- 
mon, were Kings. Of course what is understandable is that 
in this case the function of the imam cannot possibly be extri- 
cated from the function of the Prophet. Therefore any state 
builder in the Islamic wmmah can never possess all those attri- 
butes which the Prophet-imam did, and yet this fact cannot 
detract anything from the regime of Mubammad being a state, 


Ibn Taymiyah however continues his argument: “If it 
is said that he adjudicated in such-and-such a case and gave 
his decree in favour of so-and-so, and applied the penal injunc- 
tions of the Qur'an to so-and-so, and sent such-and-such 
military expedition, so necessarily he has to be counted as a 
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virtue of his being the sovereign. But Ibn Taymlyah argues: 
it is certainly known that obedience was due to Muhammad, 
not because he was the head of a state, but because he was 
the Prophet of Allah. And this obedience is due to him for all 
time, as it was due to him in his life-time. But an ordinary 
imam does not enjoy this privilege; he is obeyed only as long 
as he is alive and in office.11 Moreover, the Prophet received 
his mandate from Allah and was not made im&im by the 
people possessing power, or by his helpers, nor was he nomi- 
nated to the imdmah by a predecessor. In short, obedience 
to him is not due because he has received his sovereign authority 
from some human agency, but only because Allah has made 
it obligatory to obey him. And obedience would have been 
due to him even if he had no helpers and sympathisers; it 
was due to him even during his early career in Makkah, 
when he had none by his side to fight against his opponents,!2 
Thus, according to Ibn Taymlyah, conditions of earthly 
sovereignty were not realized in the regime of the Prophet, 
$0 that this regime cannot be called anything but mubuwwah, 


But there seems to be a serious drawback in Ibn Taymlyah’s 
reasoning bere. In political theory it does not matter how 
power has been attained; the de facto wielder of supreme 
authority over a people is certainly the sovereign of that 
people, Now it is certainly known and admitted by Ibn 
Taymlyah that the Prophet ultimately succeeded inestablishing 
his political sovereignty over the Arabs, Necessarily, there- 
fore, in political language it will be said that he founded a state. 
‘The nature, form and constitution of the state do not matter, 
for in these respects it can be classified into numerous cate- 
gories, 

He further contends that while in Makkah the Prophet 
neither possessed a territory nor the coercive force of state~ 
power nor get & people to support his authority, yet he was 
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sovereign, we say: yes, all this is true yet he was not a sovereign. 
His obedience shall be binding in similar situations until the 
Day of Judgment, but this cannot be said of any temporal 
authority."13_ Here he is in very clear words refusing to call 
the Prophet a sovereign-ruler. But this is quite against what 
he has written elsewhere in the Minhaj and other works, 
Discussing the sociological concept of the state in the Hisbah 
he writes; “When the presence of a commander and forbidder 
is indispensable it is better to enter into the obedience of God 
and His Prophet."14 Again a little further in the same book 
he remarks; "When the basis of religion and governments is 
commanding and forbidding then the purpose for which God 
sent His messenger was just the same, i.c., commanding the 
good and forbidding the evil, and this is the attribute of the 
Prophet and the Muslims.” He at one place even goes to the 
extent of identifying religion with state-power. But since the in- 
stitution of prophecy, is a divine arrangement, Ibn Taymiyah 
is not willing to call the order built by the Prophet a state, 
This judgment is, however, arbitrary, for the state, if it carries 
all the attributes which characteristically pertain to it, re 
mains & state, irrespective of the person who founds it and 
the way it is founded. Perhaps what is troubling his mind is 
that the Prophet could not be brought down to be compared 
with worldly rulers; for in that case his stature would very 
much diminish, since as an empire builder he does not occupy 
any great place in world history. Moreover, his principal 
aim was not to build an empire but a social order based on 
the special ideology that he had brought. The state, though a 
necessary function of this social order, is yet subservient to it 
and not dominant over it, 


‘We shall consider a few more of his arguments before 
we draw any final conclusions. Insisting on his idea that the 
Prophet is only a prophet and not a sovereign, he writes; 
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“If it is said that he is an imam and by this is meant an imdmah 
which is external to prophecy, or an imimah that is qualified 
by conditions which do not apply to prophecy, or imdmah 
which envisages obedience without enjoining obedience to 
the Prophet; all this is absurd, because on whatever grounds 
he is obeyed it is all inscribed in his prophecy, and he is obeyed 
only as a messenger of Allah."15 In this passage he indirectly 
admits that the émdmah is included in prophecy and is not 
external to it. In the same way it can be asserted that in every 
age the imdmah shall remain one of the prominent functions of 
the Islamic religious order. He further writes; “If it is asserted 
that he (the Prophet) is obeyed because of his imdmah which 
partakes of his prophecy, the answer is that this is utterly in- 
effective, because his prophecy is alone sufficient to enjoin 
obedience. But the imam can claim no obedience in his own 
right, since he becomes an imam only when he is helped to 
power by his supporters and friends; otherwise he is a mere 
individual like other men of learning and religion."16 Ibn 
Taymiyah has here failed to differentiate between moral obe- 
dience and political obedience. Moral obedience is self-im- 
posed. Those who obeyed the Prophet in Makkah, where 
he possessed no physical power to enforce his decrees, did so 
out of their own will; but those who preferred to disobey him 
he could do nothing against them, As against this, in Madinah, 
where he became the head of a state, even the Jews and the 
pagans had to obey him as his subjects, Similarly, the obe- 
dience that the Muslim ummah has offered to the Prophet, 
from his death to this day, is purely moral in character, and to 
inculcate it in the believers is the principal function of prophecy. 
To compare the Prophet in this respect with other non-Prophet- 
imams is simply irrelevant. But the Prophet had also other 
functions to perform, the most important of which was certainly 
to translate his message into practice by building a social order 
based on it. The highest form of the social order is the state; 
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4. The imamak came into being only after the death of 
the Prophet. 


‘With the last two conclusions we do not agree. We 
have already commented on them in detail in this chapter, 
and have also tried to explain the real import of these asser- 
tions by Ibn Taymiyab. 


In fact, his contention is not that the Qur'En does not 
enjoin on the believers to establish an ideological state, but 
that it gives no fixed constitution of any kind. And although 
there is no express command to institute the imdmath, its imme- 
diate necessity and obligatorinesss are prescribed within the 
scope of the important Qur'dnic injunctions. So when Mu- 
hammad was commanded to establish his prophecy, his 
commission primarily included the establishment of the “mamah, 
By denying the fixed provisions of the constitution Ibn Tay- 
miyah hits at the Sunnis and the Shi'Is both; for according to 
him there is no basis in the Qur’&in or the Sunnah for the 
traditional theory of the Kpil&fah or the divine theory of the 
imamah. He in fact visualises Islam as a social order where 
the law of Allah must reign supreme. As a result be is not 
interested at all in the state and its formation, but simply 
‘acogpts the state asa religious necessity, that is, according to 
him any form of government where the authority of the Sha- 
is supreme is the required Islamic state, 
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the Prophet actuelly succeeded in establishing it and showing 
to his followers by his example how to orient the whole world 
on this pattern. 


Finally Ibn Taymiyah writes, “If it is said that when 
the Prophet attained power in Madinah he was also invested 
with the imdmah to enforce justice, the answer is that even 
after that he only remained a Prophet, but was then helped by 
his supporters and sympathisers who carried out his decrees 
and fought his opponents; and as Jong as there are in this world 
people who believe in Allah and His Messenger they shall be 
the helpers and supporters of the Prophet and they shall enforce 
his decrees and fight his enemies. Hence, he did not utilise his 
helpers to achieve things which he required to add to prophecy, 
like bis becoming an im&m or a ruler or a governor, as all 
these things were inherent in his prophecy. But with the hel- 
pers he attained efficient power which obliged him to set up 
some kind of rule and organise jihdd, things which were not 
obligatory on him when he possessed no power."I7 This 
passage is certainly the clearest admission on the part of Ibn 
Taymiyah that the institution of the ¢mimah developed as one 
of the functions of prophecy and that the Prophet indeed 
established a state. From all this discussion we conclude that 
according to Ibn Taymlyab: 


1, The institution of the imdmah, though not a consti- 
tuent part of the faith, became one of the main functions of 
the Prophet in his later life. 


2. The imimah is not external to prophecy but inscribed 
and inherent in it. 


3. The Prophet actually founded a state, yet it is not 
Proper to call him a sovereign or his state a state; bis regime 
‘was a prophecy and he was only a Prophet. 


CHAPTER IV 


PROPHETIC SUCCESSION 
(KHILAFAT AL-NUBUWWAH) 


‘The Orthodox Caliphate that was set up after the death 
of the Prophet is regarded by Muslim jurists, theologians and 
Political thinkers as the ideal manifestation of the Islamic 
polity. It is also worth noting that while discussing the 
Islamic political theory these authorities invariably refer to the 
institution and practice of this Caliphate, but seldom refer to 
the Prophetic era, as if no state existed in that period. Thus 
they seem to confirm Ibn Taymiyah’s view that the Prophet did 
‘Not preside over any imdmah and that he commanded and was 
‘obeyed only as a prophet: “And from amongst those who 
survived the Prophet no one had the need to submit to the 
authority of the imdmah except after bis death."1 We have 
contended against this view and also tried to discover the 
real motives of his opinion in the previous chapter. What 
‘we want to emphasise here is the scant attention that the Muslim 
political thinkers have paid to the study of the nature and form 
of the Prophetic regime 


But what is most perpiexing im this context is the con 
fusion that has been created between the terms imémak and 
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imamate. The person in charge of it is called "the caliph” 
or ‘the imam,” 


“The name imam is derived from the comparison (of 
the caliph) with the leader (imim) of prayer, since (the 
caliph) is followed and taken as a model like the prayer 
leader, Therefore (the caliph) is called ‘the great imam,’ 
“The name caliph (kAalifah) is given to the caliph, because 
he ‘represents’ (Kh-I-f) the Prophet of Islam. One uses 
‘Caliph’ alone, or ‘Caliph of the Messenger of God.’ Three 
is a difference of opinion concerning the use of ‘caliph 
of God.” Some consider the expression) permissible as 
derived from the general ‘caliphate’ (representation of God) 
of all the descendants of Adam, implied in the verse of 
the Qur'in, ‘I am making on earth a cali nd the 
verse, ‘He made you caliphs on earth,’ But, in general, 
it is not considered permissible to use the expression 
‘caliph of God’, since the verse quoted has no reference 
to it (in connection with the caliphate in the specific sense 
of the term). Ab@ Bakr forbade the use of the expression 
‘caliph of God’ when he was thus addressed. He said 
‘Lam not the caliph of God, but the caliph (representative, 
successor) of the Messenger of God,’ Furthermore, one 
can have a caliph (representative, successor) of someone 
who is absent, but not of someone who is present (as God 
always is).” (2) 


Ton Kbaldtin is of course a late authority on the subject, 
but there are many earlier references to it as well. For instance, 
al-Balaghuri writes: “Then ‘Afi came out and said: O Abt 
Bakr! Did you see no right for us in this matter (caliphate)? 
He said: ‘why not, but I feared civil dissension (al-fitnab), and 
(I am aware that) I hold a high office (of responsibility).’ 
‘Then ‘Ali said: ‘Of course I do know that the Prophet appointed 
you to lead the prayer and that you were one of the two in the 
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Khilifah. Muslim writers generally use the term imdmah, 
in place of Khil&fah, which simply means the state and may 
be applied to the Prophetic regime also, though it has 
never been applied in fact. The term Khilafah, however, 
strictly refers to the post-prophetic era. Despite this distinc- 
tion, the terms are indiscriminately employed by most writers. 
And in recent times this confusion has become even greater 
with the word Khilafah being made to mean the ideal Islamic 
State as is supposed to be conceived in the Qur'an and rea- 
lised in the practice of the Prophet and the Orthodox Caliphs 
(al-Khulafa’ al-ra shidan). 


It must also be noted that, barring the present times, the 
word imdmah bas been exclusively used, throughout the course 
of Islamic history, to denote the idea of the state in all juristic, 
theological, political and philosophic speculation, The reason 
for this is two fold. One is that the word imdm is borrowed 
from the term imam al-galth (leader of the prayer), signifying 
one entrusted with enforcing the Sharl’ah and guiding the 
Muslims in all their affairs. In other words, the imim is the 
‘executive head of the community. The word Khalifak means 
‘only the person who succeeds or represents the Prophet as head 
of the ummah to perform his administrative functions. But 
the word imdm, being politically and religiously more mean- 
ingful, gained wider currency and technical recognition at the 
hands of all those who made the systematic study of the Is- 
lamic political philosophy. Defining these two terms Ibn 
KQaldon writes: 


“We have (just) explained the real meaning of the institu- 
tion (of the caliphate). It substitutes for the Lawgiver 
(Muhammad) in as much as it serves, like him, in preserv- 
ing the religion and to exercise (political) leadership of the 
world. The institution is called the caliphate or the 
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cave; (despite all this) we were entitled to a right but you did 
not consult (us)."3 In another passage he reports, “Some 
people delayed in swearing allegiance to AbO Bakr wherc- 
upon he said: “who deserves this office (caliphate) more than I? 
Am I not the first who led you in prayer, am I not, am I not?” 
and mentioned things which he had done together with the 
Prophet."4 In yet another passage he says, “When Ab@ Bakr 
was sworn in and the people had given their oath of allegiance 
to him, he stood up and declared thrice: "O people! I have 
authorised you to break your oath for me’; then ‘All said: 
‘by God, we will neither break our oath for you nor demand 
Your resignation; the Prophet made you (above all the rest) 
the leader of prayer’, After that what can keep you away from 
the caliphate?”S Similarly, discussing the election of Abi 
Bakr at Saqifah bani Si‘idah, Ibn Jarir al-Jabari writes; 
“Then Abi Bakr said, “this is Umar and this is Abu ‘Ubaydah, 
swear allegiance to anyone of the two you like." But the two 
men said: “By God we will not accept this office above you, 
because you are the best of the Muhdjirtn (immigrants), the 
second of the two in the cave and the deputy of the Prophet 
in prayer, and the prayer is the best thing in the religion of the 
Muslims, so who is it that can precede you or occupy this office 
above you?"6 These passages are enough to prove that the 
Political connotation of the word imiim was certainly derived 
from the initm of the prayer. 


The second reason is that the Shi'is gave a special mean- 
ing to the word imdmah, and built a most complex and challeng- 
ing theory around it, changing the entire concept of Islam and 
its political requirements. The Sunnis, in self-defence, took 
up the same word and gave it a definite meaning of their own. 


It is, however, certain that during the first two centuries 
of the Hijrah the word imam was not used as an official term; 
and even unofficially it did not have wide circulation in literature 
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or general usage of the day. By the middle of the second 
century, however, it had found a place in the figh books and is 
frequently mentioned in AbO YOsuf’s a/-Radd ‘ald siyar al- 
Awz4't, But it is used ina very loose sense; it denotes a scholar 
and a jurist, a political leader of the community (a’immat al- 
Muslimin), commanders of the armies and also the heads 
of state.7 It is worth noting that by the close of the second 
century this word became very popular and is almost exclu- 
sively used for the Head of the state in the works of Abd Yasuf 
(182 A.H./798 A.D.) and Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani 
(189 A.H./804 A.D.), although it had received no official re- 
cognition as yet. These two men use the word imdm only for 
the caliph; for commanders of armies they use the word amtr, 
and seem positively to avoid the term a’immat al-Muslimin, 
meaning political leaders and the ‘wlama’, This change in the 
use of the word imdm definitely seems to have come as a strong 
reaction against the Shi'i theory of the imamate which had been 
by now fully developed. It can be safely aussumed that when, 
in the beginning of the third century, al-M&'mun adopted 
imam as an official title it was largely in order to rebut the 
Shi'is and also to provide a historical impulse to the Sunni 
theoreticians to work up their own theory of the imamate, 


As regards the institution of kAi/dfeh, no serious scholar 
‘has ever argued that its obligatoriness is demanded by the Qur'in 
or the Sunnah. Necessarily, therefore, it follows that the word 
Khalofa und its derivatives used in the Qur'in are not used in 
a political sense, but only in the sense of “succession” “succes- 
sor”, ete. Despite this the state that the Prophet established 
came to be called the Khilafah, after his death, meaning simply 
‘the successor regime. It is universally agreed in Sunni tradi- 
tion that the Prophet did not nominate anyone to succeed him, 
so that Khilafah cannot mean representation in a political sense. 
Moreover, even if the Prophet had nominated anyone such a 
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person could not represent him, because a living person cannot 
represent a dead one. Therefore, Khilifah cannot mean any- 
thing but succession, And this sense of the word is certainly 
derived from the Quran, But succession is not meant'in a 
mere temporal sense; in the historical context of Islam it means 
the political state that was established by the Muslims after 
the death of the Prophet to enforce the rule of the Shari‘ah as 
he himself did in his life-time. This sense is, of course, not 
implied in the word KhilJfah philologically but was acquired 
by it in the political situation that developed immediately after 
the death of the Prophet. 


In later history, as long as the Arab influence continued, 
great states, like those of the Umayyads, the ‘Abbisids and 
the Fatimids, preferred to call their regimes Khildfah, But 
when other races, like the Turks and the Mongols, appeared 
on the stage of history, and built great empires, ¢.g., the Otto- 
man Empire and the Mughal Empire, the term was entirely 
discarded and repliced by the word “saltanah” (rule, govern- 
government, kingdom, empire). One reason for discontinu- 
ing the use of Khilifah was of course, the insistence of Sunni 
theology that this institution can only be presided over by a 
Qurayghite. The real historical explanation is, however, that 
the idea of representing the Prophet in his administrative func- 
tions had by this time vanished from the minds of state buil- 
ders. But in Islamic hisotry the concept of the Khilifah 
reflecting the regime of the Prophet has continued to persist 
until this day, From the days of the Orthodox Culiphs down 
to the fall of Baghdad the supreme Muslim political powers 
were always called the Khild/ah, and were never known as the 
imimah, in spite of the philosophising of the jurists and the 
theologians. The conclusion is therefore that the Khilafah 
as the highest political institution in the Muslim world conti- 
nued to flourish, at least theoretically, until the days of Ibn 
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‘Taymiyah. ‘The adoption of the term Khalifah by Aba Bakr 
was only fortuitous, because there was no express command 
for it, and in fact no better word to depict his status. The 
title occurs consistently in all the official documents signed by 
him. But after ‘Umar had adopted the new title of Amtr al- 
muminin (Commander of the believers) the use of the word 
Khalifah was completely discarded. Ibn Jarir al-Jabari 
writes; “The first person to be called Amir al-muminin was 
“Umar b. al-Khatt’b; afterwards it became the common prac- 
tice and the Caliphs use it to this day.”’8 So the institution of 
the Khildfah remained but the use of the title Khalifah was 
dropped because it was inconvenient, as ‘Umar once remarked, 
and the term Amir al-maminin became the official title for the 
head of the State. The ‘Abbisid al-M&mOn added a further 
title of imam to his office,? but the institution of Khilafah 
retained its name until the fall of the “Abbasids and even in 
later days. 


Now, Ton Taymiyah does not accept the institution of 
the im&mah during the life-time of the Prophet, either as a 
theoretical or historical fact; we have already examined his 
‘arguments in the previous chapter. 


‘About the Khild/ah, too, his opinion is very much different 
from the traditional view, for he does not admit the classical 
theory of the caliphate at all, He contends that though the 
regime of the Prophet fulfilled all the requirements of the 
state, yet it was no state (imdmah) but only mubuwwah, Dis- 
cussing the problem of the Khilifah, he says that the necessity 
for it arose only after the death of the Prophet. Following this 
he makes a detailed study of the meaning of the word Khildfah, 
and then examines it as a political term as applied in history. 


Quoting Ibn Hazm in defence of his argument, he says 
that the Muhdjirun and the Angdr, after, the death of the Pro- 
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phet agreed to call Abi Bakr “the Khalifat al-Rastl” (the 
successor of the Prophet). “And philologically the word 
Khal‘fah means one whom a person has nominated to succeed 
him, after his death, and not one who simply succeeds him 
after his death without having been nominated. In the idiom 
of the language the word does not mean anything else; there 
is no difference of opinion about it. It is said: So-and-so 
nominated so-and-so and the latter became the Khal!fah 
and successor of the former. But if the second took the place 
of the first without being nominated by him it will be simply 
said that the second has occupied the place of the first and 
will be merely called a KAtif—the aftercomer"!0 and not 
the Khalifah—the successor. 


Ibn Hazm further argues that the Companions called Ab0 
Bakr Khal foh because they had certainly heard his nomination 
by the Prophet. And this nomination cannot refer to his 
appointment as the leader of the prayer for two reasons. One 
is that, although Abo Bakr bad been nominated as the Khalt- 
Sah, he never earned this title in an absolute sense during 
the life of the Prophet. And secondly many persons acted 
in his behalf, like ‘Ali during the Battle of Tabak, Ibn umm 
MaktOm during the Battle of the Ditch, and *Ugyman during 
the Battle of Dj a: al-Rigi', and many others in the Yaman, 
al-Babrayn and al-Ta‘if, but none of them was ever called 
the Khal'fah of the Prophet. And it is impossible that the 
Companions would have agreed in calling Abd Bakr “Kho- 
Wfat al-Rasal,” were he not nominated as such by the Pro- 
phet. So it is proved that the word Khalifah means one 
who succeeds to the office of his predecessor by the latter's 
nomination, 


Ton Taymiyah takes up the inquiry once again and says 
that there are two schools of thought about Abn Bakr's 
nomination; one believes that the evidence for it is manifest 
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(Jalt) in the fact that the Companions agreed to call him 
Khalifah. For these people the word Khalifah means one 
who is nominated by another person to succeed him. So 
here fa'tl is used in the sense of maf‘al; that is Khalif, agree- 
ing with fa't/, means the nominated one. And the second 
school believes that the evidence is implied (Khafiy). Ac- 
cording to it Khalifah means one who is nominated to succeed 
and also one who succeeds without nomination. So here 
Ja'tl is used in the sense of fa’il, and hence Khalifah means 
KhAlif, that is, one who takes the place of another, whether 
he is nominated to it or not.t) 


It is in this sense that the Prophet said, “One who pro- 
vides the necessary equipment for the fighter (gh4zt) is as if he 
himself goes to fight; and one who takes the place of the fighter 
in his family with goodness (man Khalafa ft ahliht) is also as 
if he himself goes to fight."12_ The same sense can be noticed 
in another tradition. The Prophet said, “O Allah! Thou 
art the Companion in journey and the Khalifah in the family; 
O Allah! Accompany us on our journey and be in our family 
(in our absence).""13 


In these two traditions the word Khalifah has been used 
in the sense of one who takes the place of another. 


And it is in this sense of succession, that is, taking the place 
of previous agents, that the word Khalafa and its derivatives 
have been used in the following verses of the Qur’Bn: 

1, “Then We made you successors (Khala’i/) in the land 
after them, so that We might see how you act.4 

2. And when thy Lord said to the angels: I am going to 
place a successor (Khaltfah) on the earth.'5 


3. And He it is Who has made you successors (Khali'i) 
in the land, and exalted some of you in rank above others.16 
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4, O David! Surely We have made thee a successor 
(Khalifah) in the land; so judge between men-with equity.1? 
(Commenting on this verse, Ibn Taymiyab observes: “Here 
Khalifah means successor to the previous generation of people, 
and it does not mean that he (David) is Khalifah of Allah; 
nor does it mean that he is related to Allah as the pupil is 
related to the eye, as say many heretics who believe in in- 
carnation and union,”)!§ 


Tbn Taymiyah is here making the point that Khildfah 
carries no religious or spiritual significance, it is mere suc- 
cession in time, and “the use of this word (Khalifah) as found 
in the Book and the Sunnah indicates that this word applies 
to one who succeeds another,whether the latter has nomina- 
ted him or not."19 For instance the Qur'in says: “And 
Allah makes him succeed, as he makes the night succeed the 
day and the day the night. The sense is not that one is the 
Khalifah (successor) of Allah as some people imagine."20 
To support his argument, he further cites the following verses, 
in addition to the ones we have already quoted: 


1, And if We pleased, We could make among you 
angels who would succeed (you) on the earth.21 


2. And remember when He made you successors after 
the people of Noah,22 


3. And remember when He made you successors after 
*Kd2), 


4. And Moses said to his brother, Aaron: Take my 
place among my people.24 


5. And He it is Who made the night and the day to 
succeed each other, for him who desires to be mindful.25 


6, And Allah says, “In the succession of day and night" 
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that is, this succeeds that and that succeeds this, so they follow 
each other.26 


7, He said: It may be that your Lord will destroy your 
enemy and make you succeed to them in the earth, then He will 
see how you act.27 


8, Allah has promised to those of you who believe and 
do good that He will surely make them successors in the land 
as He made those before them successors.28 


In all these verses the word Khalifah is used in the general 
sense of imam or sovereign without any idea of reference to 
divine commission or prophetic nomination.28¢ 


People call their rulers Khulafa’. Indeed the Prophet 
himself has said; “You must follow my sunnah and the sunnah 
of my upright and rightly-guided Kaulafa’ (successors).” He 
did not nominate these successors but enjoined that their 
example should be followed if they were good Muslims. It 
is also known that ‘Uthm&n did not nominate ‘Ali. ‘Umar, 
too, did not take the responsibility of nominating any one 
person because he could not decide between the two exam- 
ples he had before him—one of the Prophet who did not nomi- 
nate his successor and the other of Ab@ Bakr who did nominate 
‘one, But despite this hesitation he addressed Abd Bakr as 
“Ya Khalifat Rasal Allah” (O successor of the Prophet of 
Allah). Similarly many of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid rulers 
were called Khulafa” although they were not nominated by 
their predecessors. Therefore, it is established that the word 
is commonly applied to one who succeeds another. 


It is also reported in a tradition that the Prophet said 
“May Allah bless my successors (Khulafa)", When the 
people asked, “And who are your khulafa”", he replied, “Those 
who revive my sunnah and teach it to the people.” If this 
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it istothem that He has delegated his authority to rule in 
this world and enforce His decrees. Rut since individuals are 
incapable of doing so, they must choose one of them to act on 
their behalf. This chosen one is called Kialifat30 al-Muslimin, 
although he ought to be called Khaltfat al-Khulafa’. 


But, the theory goes on, the khalifah is a mere vicegerent; 
he is not the sovereign, The kAilafah is, therefore, not a sovere- 
ign institution, because it is mere delegated authority, above 
which stands the real sovereignty of Allah, Hence in the 
“Islamic State” (which is a modern term and, on strict logical 
grounds, cannot be accepted as the equivalent of khiliifah) 
the sovereignty resides neither in the people nor in the head 
of the state, but in Allah alone. The government and the 
people both are only agents of Allah, and they can function 
only under the limited conditions of delegation. Also they 
cannot legislate; their duty is no more than to enforce the law 

” of the Book and the Sunnah. Man-made law can be of no use 
in the Caliphate. Commenting on this aspect of the problem, 
a leading Muslim jurist of today writes: “And the error 
lies in the analogy when they compare the positive law, which 
is made by man, with the Islamic shart‘ah, the responsibility 
for whose legislation rests on the Creator of man; in doing 
so they but compare the earth with the heaven and men with 
the Lord of men; how can it come in the mind of a sane person 
to compare himself with his Lord and his earth with his 
heaven?""31 


‘The advocates of this theory, in order to prove their 
thesissquote the same verses which Ibn Taymiyah has quoted 
to prove that khilafah only means succession. They say 
that khilifa and all its derivatives, as used in the Qur'kn, mean 
delegation of authority. This is not the occasion to refute 
this concept in detail. It will be sufficient to say that in the 
Arabic language, classical or modern, the word khilafa does 
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hadith is genuine, it is the best argument in the issue; even if 
it is not genuine, it at least indicates that the word was gene~ 
rally used to mean one who succeeds another, whether no- 
minated or not. That is to say, when a person takes the place 
of another and performs his functions in certain matters, in 
those matters he is his khaltfah.29 


The purport of this entire discussion is that the word 
khalifah, as used in the Qur'Bn and the Sunnah, according to 
Ibn Taymiyah, does not carry any religious or political sig- 
nificance. Now so far as his opinion refers to the Qur'an it 
is certainly correct; but so far as it refers to the Sunnah it seems 
to reveal a contradiction in his own argument. For he faith- 
fully accepts a large number of traditions in which the words 
Khilafah and Khulafa’ have bebo expressly used in a political 
sense, and he gives no other name but Khilafah to the regime 
of the first four successors of the Prophet. It is true that for 
him the Khilafah existed only for thirty years (see below) 
after the death of the Prophet. But the point is that it existed; 
so whatever name we give to it, even Ibn Taymiyah had to re- 
cognise that the Khilafah has existed in history as a political 
institution. 


‘The standard jurists and theologians always define the 
imaimah and the khilifah both as the representation (niydbah) 
of the Prophet. Nevertheless, a parallel political theory has 
developed in Islamic history which defines the khilafah as 
the vice-gerency of Allah. And in recent times this concept 
has gained great approval and even juristic and theological 
recognition in the Muslim world. 


‘This theory enunciates that man is the khalifah (vicegerent) 
of Allah on earth. If he believes in the mission of the Pro- 
phet he is a true khalifah, otherwise he loses the khilafch, 
‘Thus all the Muslims are the true khalifahs of Allah, and 
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not carry even the slightest sense of nomination, representa- 
tion or delegation. ‘Therefore giving it an arbitrary meaning 
and building on it an important political theory would be vio- 
lating the purpose of revelation and falsifying the fact of 
history. 


It is impossible to prove that the Qur'an has any where used 
the word khila/ah in a political sense. There are many passages 
in the Qur'tin where the whole context would become meanin- 
Bless if it were interpreted in @ political sense. For instance, 
‘consider the following verses: 


1, And remember when He made you succeessors after 
the people of Noah.32 
2 pelprpree inmate re pin ta 
*Kd.33 
3, But they rejected him, so We delivered him and those 
with him in the ark, and We made them successors 
and drowned those who rejected Our message.4 


Tn all these places ‘successors’ means ‘survivors’ and the 
reference is to the fact that the previous peoples have been 
destroyed because of their intransigence and others have 
been allowed to take their place. No other meaning is admis- 
sible, 


The concept that Allah has made man his own Khalifah 
is not only linguistically wrong but inherently absurd, as 
Ibn Taymiyab observes, “.....00 one can succeed Allah, because 
succession takes place only after the absentees, but He is ever 
Present, administering the affairs of His creation: He does 
not need anyone else to administer them in His place,”35 
It is also not understandable how these people reconcile this 
theory of delegation with the juridical and theological dictum 
~ that: khilafat Allah (vice-gerency of Allah) is inconceivable. 
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So even if it were admitted that khilafah means vice-gerency, 
in the opinion of strict theology and jurisprudence, it cannot 
be recognised to emanate from Allah. 

Historically it is admitted on all sides, even by Ibn Tay- 
miyah, that Abt Bakr refused the compliment of khalifat Allah 
and said, “No! I am the khaltfah of the Prophet of Allah, and 
this suffices for me."36 The classical theory of the caliphate 
is essentially based on the practice of the Orthodox Caliphs; 
$0 consistency demands that on an important issue such as this 
it should not be made to deviate from its original basis, In- 
deed, the idea of the vice-gerency of Allah was so much 
abhorrent to the early Muslims that the historians not only dis- 
approvingly refer to ‘Abd al-Malik, the first Muslim ruler to 
adopt the title of khaltfar Allah, but regard this event as @ 
great bid'ah (heresy) and something very shocking to the 
Muslim conscience.37 


If the khilafah really meant the KAilifah of Allah, it 
could have been restricted to be mentioned in the Qur'&n, in 
view of its importance, but it is not mentioned even in pass 
ing. The word khalafa and its derivatives occur in the 
Qur’En at more than one hundred places but not in a single 
instance does the Book represent Allah as saying, “I have 
made you my caliphs.” And how could have Allah said it, 
for if He said it, it would have meant the denial of His own 
existence? Further, how can it be believed that Allah has 
revealed such an important command in a highly shrouded 
and mystified language, unintelligible even to scholars, when 
teferring to the Qur’in He Himself says, “And this is clear 
Arabic language".28 


Hence, to quibble on the words of the Qur’En in order to 
prop up a political thesis not only outrages the dignity of 
the Book but also challenges the wisdom of Allah, Who did not 
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will the thing that we should will on His behalf. In fact, 
the truth must be acknowledged frankly that there is no 
constitutional theory in the Qur’En. The Qur’in, however, 
declares that the acceptance of the prophecy of Muhammad is 
@ paramount responsibility, for it involves the acceptance 
of the great Shari'ah revealed by God through him. It con- 
tains numerous injunctions, calling upon the Muslims to estab- 
lish prayer, collect zak&t, make arrangements for the hai), 
establish justice, eradicate evil, enforce the laws of marriage 
and divorce, distribute the inheritance equitably, punish the 
criminals, propagate the mission of religion, fight the enemies 
of Islam, command the doing of good and forbid the doing 
of evil, etc. These are certainly great responsibilities and can- 
not be fulfilled without the aid of the political machinery known 
4s state; but Ibn Taymiyah argues that the acceptance of these 
responsibilities cannot be termed as delegation of divine 
authority to man.39 


Again, political authority is a physical concept, that is, 
it actually and really exists in this world, and therefore a 
‘superior can delegate it to his inferior, But the divine authority 
of sovereignty is a moral concept and therefore it cannot be 
transferred on to the physical plane. In other words, political 
sovereignty in the Islamic State is not delegated but original, 
and it does not belong to God but to the people. Besides, 
since the acceptance and rejection of the divine authority is 
4 matter of free human choice, it becomes totally ineffective in 
the political sense, for it does not exercise the coericve power 
to impose its will on the receipient of delegation. That is to 
say, it becomes manifest only when it is desired by another will. 
But this is a negation of the attribute of sovereignty; hence 
the idea of the vice-gerency of God does not seem to be ten- 
able from any point of view. 


‘The political order that was set up in Madinah immedia- 
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tely after the death of the Prophet is called al-Khilafoh al-R1- 
shidah (the Orthodox Caliphate’). This name was, however, 
given to it long afterwards by religious leaders and then by 
historians. But it should be noted that Khil. fah was never the 
official title of the head of the state, except during the reign 
of Abi Bakr, We might add that Muslim historiography 
was started in the beginning of the third century of the Hijrah, 
when many contemporary terms in political theory were pro- 
jected back to earlier times. As a matter of fact, no special 
term was used for the state in the beginning, for even the term 
imémah was employed very late during the “Abb&sid period. 


It is also true that Muslim political theorists have in- 
variably used the term imimah and not Khildfah, yet the 
fact remains that supreme political authority in the Muslim 
world, after the death of the Prophet, has always gone under 
the name of the Khilafah. 


Tbn Taymiyah also calls the regime of the first four 
caliphs after the Prophet Kyilafah. But his concept of the 
Khiléfah is very much different from the classical theory. 
As regards the idea of vice-gerency of God, he repudiates 
it in strong language, as we have already seen, He also 
believes in the hed'th in which the Prophet is reported to 
have said, “You must follow my sunnah and the sunnah of my 
Orthodox and guided caliphs.” Yet he does not call the 
regime of the first four caliphs al-Kiilafah al-rashidah, but 
calls it khilafat al-nubuwwah, the Prophetic Succession.40 
He does not use the word Khilafah in the generally misunder- 
stood sense of vice-gerency, but in its real sense of mere tem- 
poral succession. The succession of the first four caliphs, 
however, carries a special significance for him, for there is 
a well-known fad’th from the father of At® Bakrah who says, 
“One day the Prophet asked; Has anyone of you seen a dreamt 
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I said; O Prophet of Allah, I dreamt that # scale descended 
from the sky and you were weighed in it against Aba Bakr 
and you weighed heavier than Aba Bakr; then AbO Bakr 
was weighed against "Umar and he weighed heavier than 
“Umar; then ‘Umar was weighed againt *Uthman and he 
weighed heavier than ‘Uthmln, and then the scale was raised 
above, Then the Prophet said: This is Prophetic succession, 
after which Allah will give sovereighty to whomsoever He 
likes."41 Ibn Taymiyah quotes a number of other versions 
of this hadith and then concludes that these immediate succes- 
sors of the Prophet were destined to take his place under divine 
dispensation, but since they were not nominated by him, it is 
more correct to call them khulaff’ (successors) than vice- 
gerents. And they were specially selected by the wisdom of 
God to succeed the Prophet in the polity of the Muslims, so 
that they were called not mere successors but the successors: 
of the Prophet, They were thus distinguished from the other 
khulaf&’ who had to govern the affairs of the Muslims in later 
times, To support this idea be quotes a fadlth from the 
Sahihayn: “The Prophet said: The Israelites were guided by 
their prophets; whenever a prophet died another prophet 
took his place, But there will be no prophet after me: there 
will be successors (KAwlafa") and they will be in great oum- 
bers."42 So the other khulaft’ will continue to come until 
the end of time but they will be mere kAulafa’ and connot be 
accorded the title of the Successors of the Prophet. 


This argument is further reinforced by another famous 
fodith which Tbn Taymiyah cites again and again. It is 
reported by Sufyanah that the Prophet said, “The Prophetic 
Succession will be for thirty years, after that Allah will give 
sovereignty to whomsoever He likes."43 So according to 
him all those imims who governed the affairs of the Muslims 
during this period, though not actually nominated by the 
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Prophet, represented his will, and spread his mission in the 
world as he desired. And the limitation of the period of 
Khilafah amounts to indirect nomination, that is, the men 
who ruled during that period as caliphs were really provi- 
dentially appointed, 


This hadith on which Tbn Taymlyah has built a whole 
Political theory is of a spurious origin, In the first place, 
he no where indicates as to what is the difference between 
Khilafut, alenubuwwah and ordinary khilafah, It is true 
he calls the ordinary khilafah “mulk” (dominion, sovereignty, 
kingdom, etc.) but this differentiation is neither clear nor 
valid, because the kAtii/ah also, even according to him, posses- 
Ses the attribute of sovereignty and it is a form of state. Then 
in a well-known passage in the Minhaj he quotes a hadith 
of the Prophet, who said, “Blessing of Allah be on my khulafé* 
(successors). When they asked “And who are your khulafa'?" 
He answered, “Those who revive my sunnah and teach it to 
the people."44 According to this report all those imdms 
who perform these functions rightfully belong to the prophetic 
succession. And logically also it must be accepted that per- 
sons other than the early caliphs may be equally capable of 
representing the Prophet, if Islam claims to be practicable in 
all times and the final message of God to man. But from the 
tone of Ibn Taymiyah it appears that the khildfat alnubuwwah 
cannot go beyond thirty years after the death of the Prophet, 
because he (the Prophet) is alleged to have prophesied it, He 
does not realise the logical and historical contradiction invol- 
ved in the hadith from which he takes his sanction. 


On one occasion, however, referring to ‘Ali, he remarks, 
“Neither was the khilafat al-nubwwwah established during his 
regime nor mulk."45 This opinion he expresses again and 
again about ‘Ali. This means that he has in his mind some 
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But there is no justification for this conclusion of Aba 
Zabrah. He has torn a number of passages from their contexts 
and huddled them together to arrive at an opinion. In 
the passage referred to above Ibn Taymlyah is discussing the 
general conditions of the imamah and expressing his overall 
conformity to the classical view: but he is not considering the 
khilafat al-nubuwwah, In another passage, already quoted, he 
cites a number of traditions from the Prophet to prove that 
the khilafat al-nubuwwah will not last more than thirty years 
after the Prophet, and seems to rule out its reappearance in 
history, And then he says that the regime of ‘Ali was neither 
Ahiléfat al-nubuwwah nor mulk. Yet in another passage, 
commenting on Yazid, he remarks, “The ahl al-sunnah believe 
that he was the king of the majority of the Muslims, their 
Khaltfah of that time and the wielder of authority, as there 
were others of his kind, from the Umayyad and ‘Abbusid48 
caliphs,” Here he simply means to convey that even the rulers, 
who come after the thirty-year period, can be called hhulafa’, 
because the term only carries the sense of temporal succession 
and ‘not of any religious sanctity. These rulers are called 
imdm, khalifoh and sult&n in the sense that they wield real 
authority and power, they appoint and dismiss, reward and 
withdraw favours, issue orders and execute them, enforce 
the penal laws of the Qur'an, fight against the infidels, and 
collect and distribute the revenues. So we see that the hhiléfah 
is not differentiated from mulk. 


Ibn Taymiyah is not very sure of the four conditions 
mentioned above. Even if all these were realised, the imdm 
would not be recognised as such until he were supported by 
people who are effective (ahi al-shawkah). And nowhere does 
he say that the Rhildfah becomes mulk when it lacks one of 
the four conditions enumerated. 


Further it should be observed that his exclusive work on 
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special image of the Kkiléfat al-nubawwah which he has never 
presented in a defined form in his writings. If he means that 
this special khilafah was ideal, and it is capable of being realised 
again in hisotry, although actually it has never been realised 
again, it may be admitted as a rational opinion. But if he 
means that it was a special dispensation, willed by God or the 
Prophet, and incapable of being realised again, this view 
cannot be accepted on rational grounds. He is not explicit 
‘on this issue but seems overwhelmingly inclined to the second 
view, 


In an important passage in the Minhdj be discusses the 
conditions for the election of the imam ;46 these are : 


1, The Jmdm should be a Qurayshi. 


2. He should be appointed by the consultation of the 
Muslims. 


3. He should receive the oath of allegiance from the 
Muslims 


4, He should possess the quality of justice. 


Basing his opinion on this passage, Abd Zahrah observes: 
“Like the ah! al-Sunnah; tbn Taymiyah also divides the rulers 
into two categories: the rulers who are khulafa’ al-nubuwwah 
(successors to prophecy) and rulers who are kings, who have 
secured authority over the majority of the Muslims with the 
word or by other means."47 Elaborating the issue fur- 
ther he says that those who fulfil the above-mentioned con- 
ditions belong to’ the second category. This view, he says 
is also supported by history, because actually the khilafat 
al-nubuwwah did not last more than thirty years, and is also 
confirmed by the Prophet when he says; “The Khildfah after me 
will last only thirty years, after that it will become dominion 
(mulk)". 
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urges from incide, and unless it urges from inside no one can 
become special Khalifah. 


Then this Khaltfah must have spent long years under the 
training of the Prophet and cultivated unbounden love for him; 
excelled in offering his life and possesssions in the service 
of the Prophet; regarded the obligations of jihdd not as an act 
of obedience to the Prophet but asa realisation of truth; accom- 
panied the Prophet through thick and thin and thought that 
he had suffered on his own account and not on account of the 
Prophet. He must be the one whom the Prophet might have 
tried frequently and seen that he could perform only such acts 
as led to salvation and could not do mean and pernicious 
things. He should be the one about whom the Prophet might 
have said on numerous occasions that he would enter paradise 
and occupy high office in this world, and whose greatness 
and capability for the Khildfah might be manifest from the 
word and conduct of the Prophet. When a person possesses 
these qualities, be can endure the divine inspiration referred 
to above, enforce, the religion of the Prophet and fulfil some of 
the promises made to him by Allah, And this is indeed a 
blessing of Allah and He confers it on whomsoever He desires. 
‘This Special Caliphate is part of the period of prophecy.5! 


On another occasion, quoting from the “Ist!'Kb" of Ibn 
‘abd al-Barr, Wally Allah writes that the Special Caliphate 
is based on three fundamental principles:52 


1, The prophets are created with the purest and noblest 
souls and it is on account of this quality that they become the 
recipients of divine revelation and are given the charge of 
guiding mankind. Only God knows as to who among men 
possess this pure and refined nature, for the Qur'in says, 
“Allah knows the soul to which He assigns the commission of 
prophecy.”53 Similarly, in the wmmah also there are some 
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political science, al-Siydsah, gives a detailed discussion of 
administration according to the Shari’eh, but does not use 
the term Khildfat al-nubuwwah in the book even once. This 
may be deliberate, because he most probably believes that this 
institution will not come into being again. 


Ton Taymiyah has written in great detail about Khilafat 
al-nubuwwah in the Minhdj, Yet, as we have tried to show 
above, he has not explained what it is precisely. His cue, 
was, however, taken a few centuries later by Shih Wally 
Allth al-Dihlawi, who, in a voluminous treatise entitled 
"Izdlat al-Khofa@ ‘an Khilafat al-Khulafa’, bas covered almost 
the same ground that Ibn Taymiyah has surveyed in the Minhaj. 
Wally All) says that the KAildfah is of two kinds: al-Khildfah 
al-‘émmah wa'l-Khilifah-al-Khdsgah (the general caliphate and 
the special caliphate)49 The general caliphate is the same 
as enunciated by the classical theorists, like al-Agh‘ari, al- 
BNjillgni, al-MAwardi, ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghd¥di, Ibn Hazm, 
al-'Iji, and others. As regards the special caliphate, its dis- 
cussion is spread over six hundred pages. We shall, how- 
ever, note briefly only the definition and the chief characteris- 
tics of this type of caliphate. 


Wally Allah says; “The will of God which descends from 
above the seventh heaven to spread the prophetic guidance 
among the people, to perfect the prophetic light and make it 
dominant, and to effect the execution of the promises made 
to the Prophet, creates an urge in the heart of the Khalifah, 
There may be thousands whose hearts are filled by divine 
inspiration, with the urge to help the religion of the Prophet, 
but this Khali/ah is among them as the heart is among the 
organs of the body. First of all, the divine inspiration en- 
ters the heart of the Khal'fah and then from there it reaches 
the hearts of other persons"S0. This inspiration enters the 
heart of the Khalifah through the agency of the Prophet and 
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ledge and sense of equity are guaranteed by God and His 
Prophet. 


‘Sb&h Waliy AllBh makes certain further observations and 
says that the special claiph must be one of the first immigrants 
(al-Muhdjirin al-awwalin), and be should have been present 
at the Truce of Hudaybiyah and participated alongwith the 
Prophet in Badr, Tabak and other major campaigns,‘4 


After making these categorical statements Wally Allth brings 
forth a good number of verses from the Qur’&n and hundreds 
of traditions from the Prophet to substantiate his thesis. 
And when he has fully established his thesis, he observes that 
‘a large number of the Companions of the Prophet possessed 
the qualities required for the Khiléfah Whisgah, and some of 
them actually enjoyed the status of khalifah in special fields; 
for instance, Ibn Mas‘id in Qird’ar and figh (Qur'Enic reading 
and law), Mu’ldh b. Jabal in the adjudication of litigations 
(fagl al-khugamat) and Zayd b. Th&bit in the law of Inheritance 
(al-fara’tq). There were others who were competent to assume 
the responsibilities of the Absolute Caliphate (Biildfah 
muslagah). “Now these persons entitled to the absolute cali- 
phate are waiting upon the persence of the Lord to see whom 
the divine grace actually selects for this august office. But 
in fact only these four are appointed to this office and the 
rest are ordered to serve under them."'55 


This exactly seems to correspond to the &hiléfar al- 
nubuwwah concept of Ibn Taymiyah. And from the clarifica- 
tions of Waliy Al!th it is abundantly clear that this institution 
cannot reappear in history. Logically speaking, therefore, 
it cannot serve as a basis for political theorising in Islam. 
This is obviously the attitude of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Ibn Tay- 
mlyah and Wally Allah. The majority of Muslim political 
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people whose soul is created almost as pure and noble as that 
of the prophets, and these are the people who, because of 
the goodness of their nature, become the real successors of the 
prophet. They get the spiritual illumination from the Prophet 
which others cannot get. And whatever knowledge they receive 
from him they believe in it as if they have seen its truth and 
realised its essence independently and the Prophet bas only 
confirmed it by giving its details. So the special caliphate 
means that just as the Khalifah is the head of the Muslims in 
the temporal sense he is also their head in the spiritual sense. 


2. The real successor of the Prophet is like a pipe. 
When someone plays on a pipe and produces a sweet melody in 
the atmosphere this performance is attributed not to the pipe 
but to the piper. Similarly God had promised to do many 
things through the Prophet but He called him back before all 
of them were realised. The remaining things were then per- 
formed by his successors, and this performance will be attri- 
buted to the Prophet rather than to these peoplle, because they 
are, like the pipe, his mere organs. Thus the special caliph is 
one who complements the works of the Prophet which have 
been explicitly and implicitly mentioned in the Qur'in and 
Had'th. 


3. The Khiléfah is an office of great responsibility. 
But satisfaction of the uncontrolled physical desires and 
devilish tendency are ingrained in the very instinct and blood 
of man. Therefore, if the Khalifah is elected by the people, 
the possibility is there that he may do tyranny and injustice, 
Hence there must be some factor to remove this possibility, 
so that normally it might be impossible for the bkal'fah to 
be negligent or tyrannical in performing his duties. This fear, 
however, cannot be removed except by the text (nags) of the 
Book or the Sunngh. So the special caliph is one whose know- 
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of good and forbidding of evil."59 It is very clear that 
the authority is to be originally created by the Muslims and 
not received from the Prophet. At another place the says, 
“And we regard the £hilafah as the rule and authority of the 
Muslims."60 A little further in the same context he says, 
“And in the language of the shart’ah the Bhilifah means an 
Islamic state which has been founded for the establishment 
of religion, and comes into being to perform the functions 
of the Prophet.""6! So if by delegation of authority is meant 
the moral sanction of the Prophet, there can be no question 
about it. But if what is meant is the transfer of political 
authority, it is neither logically true nor historically, So 
far as Tbn Taymiyah is concerned, he utterly rejects the idea of 
vice-gerency, and, therefore, the problem of delegation 
is no problem for him. 


In our opinion, it is difficult to accept the concept of 
the special caliphate, either from Ibn Taymiyah or Waliy Allib. 
Both these authors, along with the majority of the ummah, 
‘agree that the Prophet neither gave any political constitution 
nor nominated anyone to succeed him. Once this fact is 
accepted, the entire idea of vicegerency and delegation becomes 
‘untenable. Ibn Taymiyah has come nearer to the truth than 
‘Wally Allth, for, unlike the latter, he altogether rejects the 
classical theory of the caliphate, and gives a general theory 
of the state which stands more to reason than anything else 
that has been written on this subject by any Muslim poli- 
tical thinker. His insistence, however, to call the first four 
successors of the Prophet &hwlafa’ al-Nably' and not to 
give this title to others has no justification. He is of the 
view that even if the other rulers fulfilled all the conditions 
which were realised inthe regime of the carly caliphs, they 
would still not receive this title, simply because che Prophet 
jis alleged to have said that the ideal regime of his successors 
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thinkers, however, regard the regime of the first four caliphs 
as the ideal which is always realisable. 


In this concept of the special caliphate, according to 
Waliy Allah, the khalifah is not only a successor of the Pro- 
phet in point of time, but he is really chosen to this office 
by divine grace and prophetic laws of the state, otherwise 
this divine choice would be of no avail. For instance, in 
the opinion of both these scholars, “Ali was capable of the 
special caliphate, but these laws were not observed in his 
case and so the khilafat al-nubuwwah was, in fact, not realised 
in his regime, To this subject Wally Ali&h has devoted a full 
chapter entitled “About the fact that the special caliphate did 
Not materialise in the regime of ‘Ali, although he possessed 
all the attributes of the Bhiléfah Rdggah."56 And Ibn Tay- 
miyah also observes “In his (All's) regime neitber the hi/ld- 
Sat al-nubuwwah was realised nor absolute political power 
(mulk),""57 although he frequently says that ‘Ali was one of 
the Ahulafé’ réshidan.S8 So the idea of delegated authority, 
even with reference to the kkildfat al-nubuwwah, is absent from 
Tbn Taymiyah and Waliy Allih both. And as regards later 
political development in Islamic history, Ibn Taymiyah calls 
it mulk and Wally Allth calls it AAilafah ‘ammah, but neither 
of them says that authority in this form of the state is delegated 
by God or His Prophet. 


Wally Allah defines the Bhildfah ‘dmmah as “the general 
state which has been actually founded for the establishment 
of religion, representing the Prophet in the performance of 
the following functions: establishment of the pillars of Islam; 
‘organisation of jihdd and other matters connected with it, 
like the training of the armed forces, fixation of the salaries 
of soldiers and apportionment of booty to them; organisation 
of the judiciary, enforcement of the penal provisions of the 
Qur'En (hudid), hearing of appeals and the commanding 
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less interested in political theory than in emphasizing the 
fact that the sunnah of the Prophet can be translated into prac- 
tice as it was done under the early caliphs. But being brought 
up and trained in the strict Hanbali school, he could not utterly 
throw off the weight of tradition. He was a great fighter 
against bid‘ah (innovation) and falsehood, yet he could 
not detect the deceit hidden in many a spurious tradition 
that carried with it the authentication of long ages of history. 
He faithfully believed in the traditional saying that the 
khilifah of the Prophet would not last more than thirty 
years and also in the dream-traditions which limit the Milafah 
to the first three or four caliphs. He also believed that the 
law of the shart’ah can function in every age as efficiently as 
it did in its early career, But somehow, partly instinctively 
and partly because of the weight of tradition, he thinks that 
personalities like Ab@ Bakr and “Umar shall not emerge again 
in history, although the shart‘ah may rule supreme, 


In the end it may be observed that the idea of an irre- 
peatable special caliphate did not exist in early Islam, Spe- 
cially under the Umayyads, the opposition always demanded 
that the regime of the early caliphs should be restored; and 
it could not make this demand unless it believed that such 
realization was possible. It was given a maystical religious 
sanctity and exclusiveness under the ‘Abbisids, when the 
opposition had, for fear of dreadful persecution, withdrawn 
its claim, This latter idea was, continually nourished in 
history as a romantic vision to feed the spiritual susceptibilities 
of the believers. And Ibn Taymiyah could not be immune 
from it, 
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would not last more than thirty years, or because there are 
faint and veiled references in certain traditions to the good- 
ness and virtue of the early caliphs. No sound political 
theory can be built on these weak traditions. Moreover, 
if the Bhilafat al-mubuwwah is limited in time, it would in- 
volve an impossible conclusion for any Muslim to accept, 
that the ideal pattern of the Islamic state is incapable of 
functioning in history for more than thirty years. And it is 
impossible to believe that the Prophet himself would have 
pronounced this dictum. 


Now the question is: why did Ibn Taymiyah propound 
such an impossible theory, when his other political speculations 
seem to be quite sound and reasonable? The answer is not 
far to seek, He wrote the Minhdj, which is the main source of 
this idea, only to counter Shi‘ism, which was menacing the 
world of Islam seriously in his day, under the patronage of the 
Mongols. The very basis of Shi'ism is the concept of the 
imamate. As against the idea of the specially chosen, guided 
and infallible imams, Ibn Taymiyah built up the concept of 
Ahilafat al-nubwwwah, History was on his side; all that he 
has written about the early caliphs is factually true. He 
subsumed these facts under a theory and proved that the 
regime of the orthodox caliphs is the ideal of Islamic polity 
and it is no longer possible for anyone in history to excel 
them and give a better performance. If this opinion is accep- 
ted the $bi'l concept of the im&mate is automatically 
nullified and this is what Ibn Taymlyah wanted to achieve. 


Another aim in Ibn Taymiyah's view was to revive faith 
in early Islam. Ibn Taymiyah lived in the age of universal 
despair and scepticism resulting mainly from Mongolism and 
Shitism. He felt it necessary to take back the people to the 
glorious age when the sunnah of the Prophet served as the ideal 
basis of social and political organisation. He is, therefore, 
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It is now a completely exploded theory that “material 
inducements of booty and landed property-as a result of the 
holy war (jihdd) on behalf of Allah succeeded in winning 
the allegiance to Islam of independent, proved, born warriors,”! 
‘The real secret of the rapid expansion of the Islamic power 
in Asia, Africa and Europe and its eager acceptance by large 
number of pagans, Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians lies in 
the fact that Islam alone inherently possessed those virtues and 
qualities which fulfil the spiritual and materia! aspirations 
of man. It proposed a comprehenisve law for the guidance 
of man;2 this law actually and dominantly controlled and 
guided civilized life on this earth for more than one thousand 
years, and still provides guidance for more than six hundred 
million people in the world. This law is known as the Shar!'ah, 
the road leading to Allah. The Shari'ah, the law of the 
Islamic state, is derived from the Qur'En, the sunnah of 
the Prophet and the ijmd' (consensus) and j/tihid (systematic 
reasoning) of the wmmah. The constitutional law of Islam 
is derived from the same sources, and is discussed in all the 
standard works on figh and politico-juridical treatises. 


Much doubt has been cast in modern times on the nature 
and essence of the Sharl‘ah. It is often said that the Islamic 
Jaw underwent a long period of development before it was 
codified into the four schools of law. Also much of the 
law is based on fabricated traditions projected back to the 
Prophet to seck religious sanction, No one can deny that 
a large number of traditions were forged during the formative 
period of the Islamic law. And no one can question the 
fact that the Islamic law passed through a continuous pro- 
cess of growth and orientation, before it was formally or- 
ganized. But one must bear in mind that the Qur'an did not 
undergo any process of development. And the Sunnah 
mutawitirah (the practice of the Prophet reported by his 
generation to the next generation) did not experience any 


CHAPTER V 
THE GENEARL CONCEPT OF THE STATE 


1. The theory of Compromise. 


To understand Ibn Taymiyah’s attitude toward a general 
theory of state, it will be necessary to examine the historic 
past against which he reacted so sharply. 


Islam started as a community of believers in Makkah. 
After a bitter and protracted struggle, it shifted to Yathrib, 
where it succeeded in establishing a political state of its own. 
After the death of the Prophet this state came to be known as 
the Caliphate, But before Islam the Arabs had no idea of 
nation, nationality or state, The idea was born out of this 
new religion, and it was very much different from existing 
ideas on the subject. The state of Madinah was not condi- 
tioned by geographical limits or race or colour or nationality, 
It represented the general will of an organised community of 
believers which transcended the clan, the tribe and the nation. 
The ummah which established this state was potentially inter- 
national, and the only cohesive force which bound together 
men of differing traditions, customs, race and nationality was 
the message of Allah sent to mankind through His Prophet 
Mubammad. 
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shites, who could not appropriate the caliphal dignity, and if 
they did they would do violence to the religious susceptibilities 
of the Muslims and would not be recognised. The fugaha* 
were thus forced to effect a compromise between theory and 
practice, The Islamic law insisted on the unity of the wmmah 
and its authority; therefore, the weak caliph was nominally 
allowed to hold supreme authority while the Amir was granted 
effective power to rule. Hence, Rosenthal is not quite right 
in observing that “Muslim law does not differentiate between 
authority and power."3 According to the Shari'ah there can 
be only one supreme authority, the caliph. He can of course 
delegate all or part of his authority to his amirs, governors, 
ministers, judges and other agents. So when the Turks, 
the Buwayhids and the Saljigs usurped power in Baghdad 
and became the actual rulers fo the vast ‘Abbiisid empire, they 
were theoritically regarded as were agents of the powerless 
Caliph. To maintain the dignity of the Sharl‘ah a forme) 
investitute ceremony was held in which the Caliph delegated 
all his powers to the Amir and awarded him a written diploma 
(sanad) to rule in his name. And it often happened that the 
diploma was given in return for the Amir’s recognition of 
the Caliph. This is how the facade of unity was maintained 
in the Muslim world. This unity was a legal fiction but it was 
real in the sense that it saved the Muslim world from poli- 
tical disintegration for long centuries. 


The concepts of the spiritual and the temporal did not 
exist in Islamic polity as it was in Christendom The reasons 
‘fare twofold. One is that in Islam there is no scope for an or- 
ganised church in the Christian sense; that is, the Muslim 
clergy, as such, does not represent a special class against 
the rest of the wnmah, and it is not invested with any autho- 
rity to control the spiritual life of the believers. The Caliph 
is not the vicar of the Prophet, he only represents him 
in the enforcement of the Shari'ah; he neither communicates 
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mutation in its essentials. And these two are the bases of 
the Shari'ah, So the fundamentals of the Islamic law have 
always remained intact. The questions of interpretation 
and application are, however, different matters, Further 
the principles of i/ihdd and ijma’ are given by the Qur'in 
and the Sunnah themselves. These principles provide conti- 
nuous development and progress within the framework of the 
Shari'ah. Therefore in early history when Islam expanded 
rapidly over the globe and was confronted with thousands of 
problems of daily imporatnce the Muslim jurists were faced 
with the task of meeting this challengt and integrating the 
political, social and economic life of their age into the religious 
life of Islam, They performed this task with marvellous 
success. Indeed, it was this principle of dynamism and 
growth that kept the Shart‘ah alive and universally applicable. 


From the very beginning in Islam politics was so in- 
timately interwoven with religion that the one could not be 
divorced from the other. The state and Islam were certainly 
not equivalents, yet the state was regarded as the agent of 
religion. The fugaha" (jurists) were, therefore, under obliga- 
tion not only to keep the authority of the Shari ‘ah unimpaired 
but also develop the constitutional theory in line with poli- 
tical reality. The Prophet was the spiritual and temporal 
head of the community and so the political order that was 
established after him ‘followed his sunnah, and the caliph 


and executor of the Shart'ch, This was the real situati 
under the Orthodox Caliphs, the Umayyads and 

“Abbiisids. But in the middle of the third century of the 
Bijrah the conditions greatly changed. The caliph became 
extremely weak and real power was wielded by the Amir al- 
umara’ who later on acquired the title of Swltdn. In theory, 
however, the caliph remained the supreme authority in the 
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with God nor is he entitled to make any basic change in the 
‘Shari‘ah, The second reason is that Islam does not recognise 
two laws for the community. It has only one law, that of 
the Shart‘ak, which is all-pervading and all-embracing, guid- 
ing and controlling the entire life of the believers. The head 
of the Islamic state is, therefore, the religious as well as the 
political head of the community, and the question of a clash 
between the two forces does not arise. This is indeed the 
theory. In practice, however, the lay power has occasionally 
acted independently and arbitrarily although it has never 
challenged or abrogated the Shari‘ah. And it is a fact that if 
constitutional problems are excepted, the law of the Shart‘ah 
has almost ruled supreme in all Muslim states throughout 
history. And even in constitutional developments the domi- 
nant role and dignity of the Shart’ah has been remarkably 
maintained. 


But the Sunni theory of the Caliphate, as enunciated above, 
leaves very little scope for the development of an independent 
political philosophy in Islam, This accounts for the monotony 
and extreme deficiency of new thought ih the numerous poli- 
tical treatises written by Muslim thinkers, The weight of 
tradition is so great that even an unusually independent thinker 
like Ibn Khaldin does not deviate from the main thesis of 
the classical theory. Commenting on this issue Rosenthal 
observes; “The existence of the state as the political or- 
ganisation of the wmmah or jami’ah, the Muslim community, 
is taken for granted, The jurists do not ask whether and 
why there must be a state; they are only concerned with 
the application of the Shari'ah to the body-politic."5 It 
is admitted that the Sunni theory is hardened and inflexible, 
but it is impossible to accept this statement of Rosenthal as 
it stands. The Islamic ummah like any other ummah has 
certainly always felt the necessity of establishing the state 
to preserve its existence and identity, but it has never ipso 
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Sacto assumed the existence of the Islamic state in the Muslim 
community. The infidel Mongols ruled over the lands of 
Eastern caliphate for one and a half centuries, yet the Muslims 
did not recognize that there was any Islamic state in subjection. 
Similarly during the nineteenth century almost the whole of 
the world of Islam was occupied by the colonial imperialist 
powers of the West but no Muslim had the illusion that 
despite this situation the Islamic state continued to exist, if 
mot to function, in these enslaved territories. And to say 
that the Muslim jurists never think whether and why the 
state is necessary is simply closing one’s eyes before glaring 
facts of history. We have discussed this matter in some de- 
tail in Chapter Two and shown that on the contrary, it has 
been one of the most critical problems of Islamic history, 
and has seriously engaged the attention of the Muslims through- 
‘out history. If, however, certain ideas about it have become 
dogmatic, that is another matter. And the last remark that 
jurists are concerned only with the application of the Shur!‘ah 
and nothing more, is not at all true. In fact it is these jurists 
who have, without respect to history, tenaciously and con- 
tinuously maintained the idealism in Islamic polity. Un- 
doubtedly their principal aim is the application of the Shari'ah, 
‘but they have always felt and advocated that the Shart'ah 
cannot function properly and ideally except in a rightly 
constituted political organisation, 


By Ibn Taymiyah's time, the compromise in the classical 
theory had gone too far. The fall of Baghdad marked the 
practical extinction of the caliphate, but the institution was 
immediately revived in Egypt by the Mamltks. One of the 
refugee ‘Abb&sid princes was installed in Egypt as the Caliph 
of Islam, and the dynasty theoretically continued to rule 
for the next two and a half centuries, until the advent of 
Ottoman power in the West. But the ‘Abbasid Caliph in 
Egypt enjoyed no real power or authority, and his claim to 
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original and central authority was not even seriously con- 
sidered by anyone. Ibn JamM&'ah’s6 efforts to maintain 
the old fiction, that under the Shari'ah the caliph wielded sup- 
reme authority and the Mamlaks exercised effective power only 
through delegation, remained a mere bookish formula which 
nobody believed. The spurious Caliph was no more than 
a shadow, a mere device to obtain the obedience of the Mus- 
lims outside the clutches of the Mongols, and to inspire tebel- 
lion in the Muslims who had fallen prey to the Mongol inva- 
ders. For all practical purposes the institution of the Cali 
phate became a futile idea; it really did not exist anywhere, 
Indeed there was always a Caliph, but he enjoyed absolutely 
nO authority, power, influence, dignity or respect from the 
public. He was mostly confined to the place and was taken 
out in the open only on rare ceremonial occasions, and often 
the common people did not ever know who the caliph of 
their time was, The compromise theory, therefore, could not 
be extended any further and there was not the least advantage 
in backing the dead horse, The evil implications of the 
theory had by now fully come to the surface; and everyone 
could understand that: 


1, The lay power was the real power and it was comple- 
tely independent of the religious authority of the Caliph. 

2. The Caliph had become almost a non-entity, even 
& mere nuisance; the theory of delegation had utterly failed. 

3. Political power in the world of Islam had passed 
into non-Arab and non-Qurayaghite hands long since, It 
was no use harping on the Qurayghite hegemony any more, 
And to recreate the unity of the wmmah it was high time to 
abandon the theory of the supremacy of the Arabs over 
non-Arabs. 


4. Through seven hundred years of Islamic polity it 
Joud not be shown, either by theorising or from the actual 
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practices of history, that the theory of the caliphate had 
any real religious foundation. 


5, The dualist theory was doing positive harm to the 
‘Shart’ah, in the sense that arbitrary and oppressive secular 
power was continually flouting its authority, yet it was always 
justified and tolerated in the name of religion. As a conse- 
quence, the wnmmah was seriously threatened by the forces of 
disintegration. The only thing that could keep it together 
and sustain it as one moral and social order on earth was 
the cohesive force and authority of the Sharl‘ah, which had 
by now almost completely lost its status as the basic guiding 
principle in Muslim polity, 

This political impasse was broken by Ibn Taymiyah. 
He rejected the compromise for good, and gave to the ummah 
a new political ideal that was Islamic, real, practicable and 
enduring. 


First of all, he considers the social order under the 
Prophet and refuses to call it a state (imdmah). He says it is 
true that the Prophet was obeyed in all matters by mem- 
bers of the community but he was obeyed only as a Prophet, 
and not as the head of a state. He issued judicial decrees, 
collected revenues, waged wars, concluded treaties, and 
entered into international relations, but all these functions 
he performed simply as a prophet. These achievements 
were not a condition to his prophecy, but the natural and 
necessary outcome of it. And then he was obeyed even 
when he possessed no power just as much as when he became 
the leader of a powerful community. And he was obeyed when 
he was alone and Shall be obeyed by his followers until the 
end of time. These are not attributes of political sovereignty 
which is the very basis of the state, Further, he was neither 
chosen nor inducted into power by his people, nor was he 
responsible to them for his conduct. In other words, if we 
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use the word sovereignty in relation to him it must be ad- 
mitted that it was not derived from the consent or will of 
the people, it was conferred on him by God. And finally, 
the Qur'in has on numerous occasions clearly defined the 
aims and objects of his prophecy, but nowhere mentioned 
that the establishment of political authority is also one of 
his duties, From all this it follows that no constitutional theory 
in Islam can be built from the political practices of the Pro- 
phet. Ibn Taymiyah does not deny that there was some kind 
of political authority during the regime of the Prophet. What 
he insists upon is that the Prophetic regime is a sui generis 
institution and as such it cannot serve as the basis of a political 
theory in Islam. 


Further, Ibn Taymiyyah regards the political order that 
came into being in Madinah after the death of the prophet as 
a special dispensation of Allah and calls it Khilafat al-nubue 
wwah, And this caliphate too, in his opinion, possesses 
a sui generis character, and is not realisable again in history, 
For the Prophet has declared that it will last only thirty years 
after which there will be dominion, that is, general political 
order and not prophetic succession. It is true that the Umay- 
yads, the “Abbisids and others called themselves Khula/i', 
but we accept them as such because they possessed actual 
power and authority and “were the Kings of the Muslims and 
masters of the earth.”7 They did not rule as the vice-gerents 
of the Prophet, but only came after him in point of time and 
enforced his Sharl'ah as the fundamental law of the state 
as best as they could, and so were popularly called Khulafi’. 
Historical practice of the Muslims, therefore, offers for Ibn 
Taymiyah no basis for a political philosophy. He does not 
fall into the erorr of justifying actual political power as autho- 
rity delegated by a shadow-caliph. And since he does not 
See the indication of a constitutional theory in the Qur'is or 
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the sunnah or the practice of the Orthodox Caliphs, he ignores 
the classical theory of the caliphate altogether. 

Affter discussing, in the Minhaj, the role of the Prophet 
as the guide and leader of men and of the Orthodox Caliphs as 
the successors of the Prophet, he abandons the thought of the 
Caliphate and theorising about it for good, and is not the least 
interested in the form or pattern of government. He knew 
very well the mistakes of the Sunni concept of the Khil3fah 
and the Shi‘? concept of the imimah; he knew the shaky 
foundations of both the concepts; he had read with a bitter 
feeling about the scramble for power in the carly history of 
Islam and the long and destructive conflict between the weak 
‘Abbisid Caliphs and their powerful amirs and Sultans; and 
bad finally watched with pain the mockery of the spurious 
caliphate set up in Egypt by the Mamitks. He clearly saw 
that all the claims of the jurists and the theologians about 
the institution of the ideal Islamic im&mate were empty talk 
and the ever-increasing modification in the theory of the 
Caliphate was a perpetual concession to the stark facts of 
history, This was, therefore, no idealism but mere oppor 
tunism. These lessons of history convinced him fully that 
to propound a permanent constitutional theory for the Mus- 
lim world can neither be realistic nor practicable. More- 
‘over, there was no demand for such a theory either from the 
Shart'ch or from the circumstances of his time. Also he 
realised that if he launched a new theory he would be con- 
fronted with 2 stiff and violent opposition from the traditiona- 
list school. He was continually persecuted for his other 
ideas, there was no need to indulge in a new fruitless con- 
troversy. He, therefore, abandoned the idea of the consti- 
tution but seriously concerned himself with the ideas of state 
and government. 


2, The Community (Ummah). 
The concept of an ummah professing the religion of Islam 
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derstanding among the Muslims. And Ibn Tayniiyah stands 
out as the unique figure of that age who endeavoured to realise 
these ends. 


The word ummah is derived from the root amm, meaning 
to aim at or to intend. “Ummah” therefore carries many 
senses denoting this original meaning of intending. Primarily, 
however, it means the people who intend to follow a leader 
(imam) a law (shari'ah), a religion (din) or a path (minhaj), and 
also the thing intended. Hence the two principal concepts 
denoted by the term wmnmah are “community” and “religion,” 
and they are used separately and are also combined to denote a 
religious community. We shall now investigate the sense in 
which it has been employed in the Qur'an, because that would 
give us a direct clue to the understanding of the historical 
ummah of Mubammad, First, it is used in the sense of a 
nation without any qualification, as in the following verses: 


1. Those are an wmmah that have passed away; for them 
is what they earned and for you what you earn. (2:134). 

2. And certainly We raised in every wmmah a messenger.” 

3. And every ummah has a term; so when its term comes 
they can neither delay nor overtake it in advance by 
‘a single moment.’ 

4. And if Allah had pleased He would have made you a 
single ummah.9® 

Secondly, it is used in the sense of a party or group of 

people, as in the following verses: 

1, And from among you there should be an ummah who 
invite to good and enjoin the right and forbid the 
wrong.%e 

2. And of Moses’ people there is an ummah who guide 
with truth and therewith they do justice.94 
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as given by the Prophet Muhammad is defined and discussed in 
much greater detail and clarity than any state theory in the 
works of Ibn Taymlyab. As a matter of fact, he emphasises 
it in almost everything that he has written. In addition to 
the numerous statemerits he has made on the subject in the 
Minhdj, al-Siysah and the Hisbah, he has given it exclusive 
treatment in the famous tracts (ras#'il) that he has written 
to define the Islamic faith. The most important of these are 


(1) al-Wastyah al-Kubra, 

(2) al-Agtdah al-Hamawtyah al-Kubra, 
(3) al-'Agidah al-Wagitlyah, 

(4) Al-Furgan bayn al-hagg wa'l-batil, 


(5) grid” al-Sirdt al-mustagim and the Qé'idah fi 
tawahhud al-millah wa ta‘addud al-Shari'’ 


This emphasis seems to be born out of the feeling that the 
ummah, being the recipient of the”message of God, holds 
overall responsibility for the preservation and propagation 
of the faith; and the state-organisation is only one of its 
functions and, therefore, deserves less attention and propor- 
tionate importance. 


‘The idea of a unified and universal Muslim community has 
been co-existent with Islam. The political and social miliew 
of Ibn Taymlyah, however, compelled him to give it a different 
and original orientation. Internally he was worried by the 
ShU‘i heresy which was undermining the very basis of Islam, 
and by the treason .of the Jewish and Christian minorities. 
Externally he was deeply moved by the memory of the Crusades 
and the Tartar invasion, These dangers were a standing threat 
to the free Muslim world of which the Mamlak empire in Egypt 
and Syria formed the nucleus. This historical situation 
dictated a unity of front, severe discipline and mutual un- 
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frequently uses the word ummah in the absolute sense of 
a-nation, This is why when Abraham was building the 
Ka'bah with the help of his son, he prayed to God, “Our 
Lord! Make us both submissive to Thee, and (raise) from 
our offspring a nation submissive (ummah muslimah) 10 
‘Thee."*1 An ummah may be Muslim as well as Kafir, neverthe- 
Jess, when the Qur'dn uses the word ummeh for the followers 
of Muhammad it exclusively refers to the believers (mu'minin). 
In other words, according to the Qur'in, the ummah of 
Muhammad are only the mu’mins and the Muslims. This 
concept we consistently find in the Qur'an; in recent times, 
however, some doubt has been cast on it by Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike. The doubt is engendered not by any 
text in the Qur'in but by a historical document, Le. the 
Pact of the Prophet with the Jews of Madinah. In this Pact 
there occurs a statement; “Jnna Yahad Bani “Awf ummatun 
ma‘a ‘l-mu'minin.” Montgomry Watt translates it: “The 
Jews of Band *Awf are a community (ummah) along with 
the Muslims,” meaning that the Jews and the Muslims together 
from one wmmah, He writes, “There in Article 1, it is stated 
that the believers and Muslims of Quraygh and Yatbrib are 
‘one ummah : and this community presumably includes also 
those who follow them...... The ummah is thus the complex 
community at Madinah to which Mubammad believed himself 
to be sent, The later article (Art. 25) which affirms that 
certain Jews are an ummah along with the believers, though 
it could conceivably mean that they constituted a community 
parallel to that of the believers, presumably means that they 
are included in the one ummah. As they are specifically 
allowed to practise their own religion, however, this suggests 
that the wmmah is no longer a religious community."%m 


In the next paragraph he remarks,.“To the external observer 
it is clear that the wmmah as described in the Constitution of 
Madinah in fact has a territorial basis.” It is impossible 
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3. And when an ummah of them said: Why preach you 
10 a people whom Allah would destroy or whom He would 
chastise with a severe punishment? 


Thirdly, it is used in the sense of a religion, as in the 
following verses: 


I. Nay, they say: We found our fathers on an ummah 
(course, religion) and surely we are guided by them.°f 

2. And thus, We sent not before thee a warner in a town, 
but its wealthy ones said: Surely we found our 
fathers following an ummah (religion), and we follow 
their footsteps." 


Fourthly, it is used to deonte period of time, that is, 
the duration for which a thing is intended, as in the following 
verses: 


1, And if We delay for them the chastisement for a 
stated period (ummah ma'dadah), they will certainly 
say: What prevented it?% 


2, And of the two, be who had found deliverance and 
remembered after a long time, said: I will inform you 
Of its interpretation, so send me.%i 


Fifthly, it is used to combine the first and third senses, 
that is, to denote a religious community, It is especilaly in this 
sense that the Qur'dn speaks of the Followers of Mubammad 
when it addresses them as an wenmah, as in the following verses; 


1. You are the best wmmah raised up for men; you 
enjoin good and forbid evil and you believe in Allah.9j 


2. And thus We have made you an exalted wmmah 
that you may be the bearers of witness to the people and (that) 
the Messenger may be a bearer of witness to you." 


There is abundant evidence to show that the Qur'dn 
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“Clause 7. And the wmmah (community) shall support 
them on whatever decision they (the two arbitrators) take 
righteously in accordance with the Qur'an.” 

“Clause 11... ... And if they violate (the conditions 
of the pact) and do excess then the wmmah shall be free from 
their judgment and shall have no obligation or protection 
for them.” 

“Clause 17. And the ummah guarantees this pact because 


of the obligation it owes to Him and the covenant it has made 
with Him." 


In recent times the idea of a composite ummah was strongly 
pleaded by the ‘ulamd” of India before its partition into the 
independent states of Pakistan and India, They principally 
took their inspiration from the Pact of MadInah. The Muslims 
of India in general, however, rejected this theory and their 
very struggle for the establishment of a separate homeland for 
themselves was based on the concept of a separate ummah 
and religious unity. 


‘The real truth is that, on principle, the Muslims never 
coerce the non-believers to embrace Islam. Hence non- 
Muslims have always been tolerated and protected in the 
Muslim society more than confessional minorities elsewhere. 
They have lived, often happily, in the midst of the Muslims, 
although they were not regarded as a constituent part of the 

The pressure of circumstances, however, compelled 
Ibn Taymiyah to develop the notion of a confessional soli- 
darity. He knew the juridical position well that non-Muslim 
groups can live with complete freedom in the Muslim state, 
but experience of history had shown that these extraneous 
elements were never loyal and sincere. During the Crusades 
the Christians of Egypt and Syria served as spies and filth 
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to accept these observations of Watt; for, in the first place, 
they violate the concept of the ummah in the Qui and, 
secondly, they contradict the first article of the Constitution. 
‘The protocollary para with the first article reads; “This is 
a writing of Muahmmad the Prophet between the believers 
and Muslims of Quraysh and Yathrib and those who follow 
them then join them and fight alongwith them: 

1. “That they are a single community to the exclusion of 
the rest of mankind.” Watt has wrongly interpreted the word 
“tabi'ahum" making it mean the infidel tribes outside Madinah 
who made themselves a party to this political covenant 
but have not been specifically mentioned in the document. 
But the clarity and emphasis of the first article utterly pre- 
cludes this interpretation. He has also incorrectly trans- 
lated the words “falahiga bihim™. The letter “fa” indicates 
that “following the mu'minin and the Muslimin™ was not 
a mere physical act but a conformity with them in faith, 
Further, there is no syntactical or philological necessity to 
translate the words “ma‘a "l-mii'minin in art, 25 as “along- 
with the believers,” Grammatically as well as considering the 
unequivocal declaration in the beginning of the Constitution, 
art, 25 should be properly translated as “The Jews of Banta 
‘Awf are acommunity (wmmah) by the side of the believers,” 
that is, they are a distinct community who have entered into 
4 political alliance with the Muslims, 

‘The concept of the historical wmmah of Muhammad, that 
is, a community following a definite religion and ideology, 
is undoubtedly the same as the concept of Muhammad's wnmah 
in the Qur'in. In support of our view we quote only one 
example from one of the most important and reliable documents 
of the early history of Islam — the Pact of Arbitration between 
“Ali and Mu'dwiyah. The pact was concluded in 37 A.H, 
The word wmmah occurs thrice in it, exclusively in the sense 
of the Muslim ummah. The relevant clauses are:*n 
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and the pagans. He similarly denounces all the heretical 
sects in Islam and advocates a perpetual war against them. 


To the solidarity of the wmmah he gives a fresh basis, 
going back to the Qur'an, and calls it the solidarity in good- 
ness and God-fearing (al-birr wa'l-tagwd), and in the sentiments 
of unity and fraternity, This basis combines, in the same ideal 
and for the same destiny, the mass of the believers from the 
mission of the Prophet Muhammad to the Day of Judgment. 
The community forms a grand organism in which each genera- 
tion owes a moral debt to the preceding one for the good 
legacy it has received from it, and to the coming one to which 
it has to bequeath its own contribution. 


This solidarity in the view of Ibn Taymlyah, is reflected 
in two forms, in the unity of faith and in the uniy of language. 
The unity of faith consists in the recognition of homogeneous 
beliefs, belief in one God in one Prophet and in a core of 
common doctrines. This unity of faith practically applies 
only to the Afi al-Sunnah wa'l-Jamd ‘ah, who are the repository 
and custodians of the thought and practice of the Prophet and 
his Companions, and who represent the original Islam, The 
majority of the Muslims in the world belong to this category, 
They are called Ahi al-Sunnah because they follow the sunnah 
(practice) of the Prophet, and are distinguished from those 
who follow the tradition of the family of the Prophet (AAl 
al-bayt), and from those who follow other modes of knowledge 
than Sunnah. And they are called AAl al-Jamd‘ah in opposi- 
tion to the Kbarijis and other dissigent sects.!? The Ahi- 
al-Sunnah wa'l-Jamd‘ah represent a cultural and doctrinal 
continuity from the time of the Prophet, They are the mode- 
rate people, the only sect among the seventythree sects of the 
ummah that will be saved from the fire of the hell, Their chief 
characteristics are that they agree on the main doctrines of the 
taith and for general purposes remain united and maintain a 
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columns for the European invaders, and they were fully helped 
by the Jews and the Shi'ls. And the same triangular alliance 
worked against the Muslims during the Tartar invasion. 
Itis well-known that Qazan Khan, the Mongol conqueror, had 
given a pledge to [bn Taymlyah that the city of Damascus 
would not be stormed if the Muslims ceased to resist, But 
the pledge was soon broken and when Ibn Taymlysh wanted 
to see the emperor to ask him to stop the carnage and plunder 
in the metropolis, his Jewish minister stopped him from doing 
so and!® the orgy continued. The Christians on their part 
persuaded the Mongols to show no mercy fo the Muslims. 
They took the actual administration of the city into their own 
hands under Mongol patronage. They occupied the central 
mosques of Damascus and held drinking parties in them and 
sprinkled wine on Muslim passers-by in the streets to injure 
their religious feelings.'' 


Ton Taymlyah, therefore, condemns every principle of 
union other than Islam, and denounces every union that 
marks the triumph of multiplicity over unity, of the part 
over the whole, The sectarian solidarity which groups men 
around the distinctions of birth, race and religious deviationism, 
he denounces in the degree in which it works against the 
larger interest of Islam and hinders the good exercise of social 
and political life. He further says that this pernicious soli- 
darity is often responsible for the failures of the functions of 
the state, for the partiality with which the agents of the state 
are appointed, for the dishonest distribution of the goods of 
the community, and for intercessions (Shoft'ah) in public 
affairs. This evil therefore must be rooted out if the community 
is to be preserved and to prosper, 


Internally Thon Taymiyah regards the RawJfid as the 
greatest obstacle in the expansion and progress of Islam 
and often remarks that they are far worse than the infidels 
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harmonious religious and social life and differ among them- 
selves only on points of detail.' 

‘The term Adi al-Sunnah wa'l-Jama‘ah, however, docs not 
refer to a well-defined or fixed group of Muslims. The ex- 
pression really denotes an ideal group whose doctrines cons- 
titute the golden mean between extremes. Ibn Taymiyah; 
however, says that he has nowhere seen a clear and positive 
exposition of Sunnism; even al-Agh'ari and al-Ghazall have 
failed in this endeavour. The Ah/ al-Sunnah are, in Islam, 
the middle group (wmmahk wasay).'* On the question of 
“All's merits, they are in the middle course between the Khawarij 
and the Rawdfid, On the question of "Uthman, they are between 
the Marwinids and the Zaydites. Likewise on the question 
of the Companions, they are between the Kharijfs and the 
Mo'tazills on the one hand and the Kbérijis and the Murji’is 
‘on the other; and on predestination between the Qadarl 
Mu'tazills and the Qadari Determinists. Similarly, on 
the question of attributes, they occupy a middle position 
between the partisans of denudation (mu'apzilah) and those of 
equivocation (mughabbihah). 


The AAI al-Sunnah are also the middle wmmah in relation 
to the Jews and the Christians (Ah! al-Kitdb). The Jews give 
to God attributes of imperfection which are the characteristics 
of creatures. For instance, they say that, God is avaricious. 
He is Poor; He got fatigued after making the heavens, etc. 
But the AAl al-Sunnah believe that God is generous (Ghani) 
and knows no avarice: He is rich and needs nothing, and He 
is powerful and gives shelter to all those who are weak. The 
Christians, on the other hand, give the attributes of God to his 
cteature, and say, that Jesus, son of Mary, is one of the Trinity, 
and the son of God. Also they have given divinity to their 
priests and monks. The Muslims alone believe in the oneness 
of God and give Him the attributes of perfection. Similarly 
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Jbn Taymlyah carries out the comparison in the concepts of 
prophecy, law and other matters with a view to establishing that 
only the Ahi al-Sunnah wa'l-Jamd‘ah among the Muslims 
constitute the wmmah wasat in this world. 


As regards the Sunni internal differences, especially in 
the Jegal schools (al-maghahib al-fightyah), Yon Taymiyah 
attaches no importance to them for he believes that these 
differences are of a superficial nature, and arise mostly because 
of the fragmentary knowledge of the texts that the ‘U/ama" 
possess and because of the excessive importance (ghuldww) 
that they give to certain points. The four schools of law do 
no harm to the unity which exists in the original condition of 
Islam. These differences can be tolerated as long as they are 
‘not imposed as final truths. In several of his tracts, especially 
in the Qu idah fi tawah hud al-millah,'* he lays down the detailed 
method by which these differences can be reduced or removed. 
If the relevant verse of the Qur'an or the particular hadith 
can be found, the problem can be easily settled. Moreover, 
it is well-known that these differences do not touch on 
fundamentals, they mostly pertain to recommendations 
(mustahabbdt) or. disagreeables (makruhat). Ibn Taymlyah 
has not himself attempted to recreate a unified code of Islamic 
Jaw, as Henri Laoust has rightly observed, but it can be easily 
proved from his writings that on most of the controversial 
issues in dogmatics and in the Shari'ah he has given his in- 
dependent opinions which have been largely accepted by 
latter-day religious and political reformers. These opinions 
have been gathered in a separate volume, entitled Kirdb 
al-Ikhtiyarat al-‘ilmiyah and published at the end of the 
third volume of his Fatdw. This book comprises about two 
hundred and fifty pages and does represent a tremendous 
effort towards the unification of the Islamic law, or at least 
teaches the methodology to achieve this purpose if a modern 
xttempt is made ut the problem. 
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The unity of language is another basic factor that con- 
tributes to confessional solidarity of the Muslims. He is the 
one jurist who strongly advocates the methodical Arabisation 
‘of the Muslim world. He regards Arabic as the only language 
of religion “because the Arabic tongue is the symbol (Shi'ir) 
of Islam and its followers." Everyone who can learn it must 
do so. A foreign tongue may be learned and used but pre- 
ference must be given to Arabic because God chose it as the 
medium of His revelation and made it the language of the 
last Prophet. He discusses in detail whether a non-Arabic 
tongue can be used in the prayers and after quoting the principal 
authorities says that so far as the Qur'an is concerned it is not 
allowed to be translated. Only Aba Hanlfah and his fol- 
lowers differ on this issue. Then he quotes a number of 
thir (hadith: of the Companions) and traditions of the 
Prophet condemning the use of Persian in preference to Arabic, 
If the Muslims adopt another tongue and use it in their homes, 
in their market, in state affairs and in legal business it is un- 
doubdtedly not liked by Islam. “This is why when the early 
Muslims occupied the land of Syria and Egypt, where Greek 
was spoken and the land of Iriq and Khurisin, where Persian 
was spoken, and the land of Maghrib, where the Berber tongue 
was spoken, they imposed Arabic on the inhabitants every- 
where so that it became the dominant language of all the 
people in these areas, Muslims as well as infidels."!* The 
same happened in Khurisan originally, but because of the 
negligence of the authorities, people readopted Persian which 
in due course drove away Arabic. So the best way is to cul- 
tivate the habit of Arabic speech so that children may become 
accustomed to it at home and in the school, and Arabic may 
become the language of the state and of daily business, and it 
may become easier for Muslims to understand the Qur'an and 
the Sunnah and the words of the classical authorities (salaf), 
But if one accustoms oneself to another language and then 
studies Arabic for business purposes one cannot understand 
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the niceties of expression and cannot realise perfectly the 
deeper meaning of the faith and the law. “It should be 
noted that the habit of a language does influence the mind, 
manners and religion very strongly, and the association with 
Arabic generates a similitude with the first pioneers of this 
ummah, the Companions and the Successors, and this similitude 
makes the mind, religion and manners improve.”"2 More- 
over, acquiring the knowledge of religion is obligatory, and 
this entails an understanding of the Qur'an and of the Sunnah, 
and this is not possible without understanding the Arabic 
language; and what is necessary to realise an obligation 
(wujab) is itself obligatory (wajib), therefore the learning of 
Arabic becomes a personal obligation (fard ‘ayn). 


Tbn Taymlyah does not want to destroy other languages 
but he feels that the spiritual and cultural unity of Islam 
demand that Arabic should be imposed as the state language 
in all the Muslim lands. This linguistic unity will, on the 
one hand, preserve the true religion, and on the other, tend to 
reduce political differences and maintain the solidarity of the 
Ummah, 


But, finally, this Muslim solidarity is not a mere mechanical 
solidarity depending only on the community of territory, 
believers and language. It is also an organic solidarity which 
supposes the existence of a common purpose, in the realisation 
of which all members of the community must participate to 
the best of their capacity. The Muslim community is the 
best of communities, the ummah wasay (balanced community), 
which commands the good and forbids the evil. Some theolo- 
gians regard this injunction as the most important element in 
the prophecy of Mubammad. And the Kharijis think it to 
be one of the principal duties of the Muslim. In the system of 
Ton Taymlyah it assumes the same importance for the life of 
the community.2' It is this function that creates the moral 
solidarity in the wnmah, 
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Ibn Taymlyah has emphasized this function in most of 
his principal works. First he gives the Qur'dnic authority 
that Allah has made it obligatory that the Muslims should, 
because of the unity of ideological purpose, befriend one 
Another, and not the non-believers. Allah says: “O you who 
believe, take not the Jews and the Christians for friends; 
they are friends of each other. And whoever amongst you 
takes them for friends, is indeed one of them. Surely Allah 
guides not the unjust people...?2. Only Aliah is your friend 
and His Messenger and those who believe, those who keep. 
up prayer, pay the Zakat, and bow down (to Him).?? And 
whoever takes Allah and His Messenger and those who believe 
for friend — surely the party of Allah shall triumph.24 


“Thus, Ibn Taymlyah comments, “Allah has informed 
that the friend of the Muslim is He himself and His Prophet 
und His servants who are Muslims, And this applies to 
every Muslim, who carries these attributes, whether or not 
he is a relation, or belongs to the same city or the same school 
or the same path," Allah says; “And the believers, men and 
women, are friends of one another."?5 And He says: “The 
believers are brethren, so make peace among your brethren, 
and keep your duty to Allah that mercy may come to you."2 
‘These verses clearly indicate that the Muslims are an organic 
whole and are morally and materially bound to one another 
in an intimate and inalienable way. 


Tbn Taymlyah, continuing his argument, supports still 
further the concept of moral solidarity from hadith. “It is 
reported in the Sihab that the Prophet said: The Muslims, 
in their reciprocal pity, and in their mutual sympathy, resemble 
a single body; whenever a single member of it complains 
the other members respond to it and the entire body gets 
insomnia, There is another report in the $ifah in which the 
Prophet says: A believer is to another believer like an edifice 
all the parts of which reinforce one another, and he interlinked 
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his fingers (to demonstrate it), And there is another report 
in the Sika} in which the Prophet says: By Him in whose hands 
is my soul, no one of you can be a believer unless he wishes 
for his brother the same that he wishes for his own self." 
‘The Prophet has also said: “The Muslim is the brother of the 
Muslim, he will neither abandon him nor hurt him."27 Such 
texts are numerous in the Qur'dn and the Sunnah. This same 
thesis Ibn Taymiyah has again developed in al-‘Agidah al- 
Wésijtyah in a more compact but equally forceful manner. 


Very important results follow from this concept of soli- 
darity,2* First, there are social consequences, Each member 
of the Muslim community has the right of existence; if his 
personal means are known to be insufficient it will be the 
imperious obligation of the community, under the form of the 
State or of private initiative, to provide him with material 
possibilities to live, To allow one of the faithful to remain in 
destitution is to violate the rights of God by depriving Him 
of one of His servants. Also politically there exists only 
a difference of degree, and not of nature, between the functions 
exercised by the members of the community. 


This ideal community, which in the beginning practised 
teal tawhld, did not require any political organisation, The 
individual virtue of the members of the society sufficed to 
maintain a social cohesion, and there was no need to set 
up a coercive force to maintain the solidarity of the Jamd’ah, 
But like all societies this society also eventually suffered from 
ignorance and injustice and could no longer exist without a chief 
who would guard the maintenence of this order, To justify 
this necessity Ton Taymlyah, like his predecessors, easily found 
scriptural as well as rational arguments. 


In a famous verse,?? the Qur'an has ordered the believers 
to obey God, His Prophet “and those who from amongst 
you are in authroity.” The text (mags) gives the argument 
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for obeying the authority but it does not discuss the form 
of the government or the problem of sovereignty. That 
is why the theologians have resorted to ijmi’ to prove the 
theory of the caliphate. Ibn Taymlyah is, however, not 
interested in the caliphate, but is concerned with mere authority 
and with the problem of obedience, and therefore for him this 
verse suffices, because he is not to establish any theory, This 
is why he opens his famous tract al-Siydsah al-Shar'tyah 
with this verse. He realises the necessity of a strong govern- 
ment, for he says, “the political organisation of the affairs of 
men (wildyah) is one of the greatest obligations of religion, 
rather there can be no religion without it, because the good 
of mankind cannot be fully realised without a social order, as 
their needs are interlinked, and a social order must have 
someone at its apex.” 


Along with this sociological argument, he repeats the tradi- 
tional argument of the jurists and theologians that the general 
demands of religion (which we have discussed in Chapter Two) 
‘cannot be met without a political organisation. And he feels 
the necessity of political authority so keenly that he cagrely 
admits the veracity of the proverbial sayings; That the 
sovereign is the shadow of God on earth, and that sixty years 
of rule under a tyrant sovereign are better than a single night 
without a sovereign. This idea appears again and again in the 
Minhsj.* 

But this authority need not be one single unit Ibn Taymiyah 
for the first time in hisotry endeavours to justify juridically that 
it may be divided. ‘The vicissitudes of history have actually 
divided the Muslim world into a large number of independent 
‘States, whose political unity is very difficult to accomplish. 
Their real unity in fact resides in the confessional solidarity, 
where each state, having the feeling of its own autonomy, has 
the consciousness of being the member of an organic whole. 
The ideal community is a confederation of states.?? 
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Ibn Taymtlyah naturally does not use the modern ter- 
‘minology to express this idea, but he is very clear on the issue. 
In the beginning of the Sipdsah, discussing the famous verses 
‘of the Qur'an, dealing with the question of trust (amdénah), 
authority and obedience, he observes, “The ‘wlamd’ say: 
the first verse is revealed about the rulers; obligatory on 
them to return the trusts to their owners and to adjudicate 
among the people with justice. And the second verse is re- 
vealed about the subjects who constitute the army and other 
sections of the population; it is obligatory on them to obey 
the rulers who perform all these duties of distributing the 
goods among them, adjudicating their cases and organising 
their wars."?? Here obviously Ibn Taymiyah is considering 
the possibility of many Muslim states at a time; that is why he 
is talking of rulers and not of one supreme ruler of the com- 
munity, This idea is dominant in the book. In another 
passage he says: “The important thing in this connection is 
the knowledge about the best person , and this can be attained 
by knowing the purpose of wil4yah and the method of attain- 
ing this purpose; and once the ends oand the means are known 
the (ideal) state is created." This can obviously happen even 
‘when numerous Muslim states co-exist. In another passage 
he writes; “And the wielders of sovereignty are of two kinds: 
the rulers (umard") and the scholars (‘wlamd’),"?? Here 
again he envisages a multiplicity of Muslim states, In yet 
another passage he says, “So these are the sovereigns (wuldr 
al-amr) after them (the orthodox Caliphs), and these are the 
rulers and the scholars."?¢ 


But the question is how to reconcile this hierarchy to 
the concept of equality which is a basic and distinctive feature 
of Islam. Ibn Taymiyah solves this problem by defining the 
relation between individual aptitude and obligations. Writing 
about the Qur’anic injunction of commanding the good and 
forbidding the evil, he observes that this is the wrey end of 
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religion and of all governments “and this is enjoined on every 
capable Muslim, and it is a communal obligation, and it 
becomes a personal obligation for a capable person if others 
do not rise to fulfil this duty. And capability means authority 
and sovereignty. So people in authority are more capable 
than others; therefore they have more obligations than others. 
‘Thus obligation is measured by capability."?? In other words, 
the social hierarchy is the generator of obligations. 


As regards the confessional minorities, Ibn Taymiyah 
seems to be very hard on them, because they constantly betrayed 
the Muslims. against the noo-Muslim invaders. He advo- 
cates their complete exclusion from the government. They 
must also be kept out of the army.?* Commenting on this 
issue Laoust remarks, “The ideal community as it was con- 
ceived in the beginning had to be homogeneous. This ¢x- 
plains why Ibn Taymlyah conceived a politics of reduction 
and absorption of the minorities in the long term."?? This 
is only partly true, Islam as an ideal does indeed conceive 
a homogeneous society, as does every other religion or social 
philosophy; but neither does the Qur'in nor the Sunnah 
advocate an extermination of minorities to achieve this end, 
‘The Prophet offered equal status to the Jews in the state 
of Madinah. The Christians of Najrin were offered most 
favourable terms of citizenship in the Islamic milieu, *‘Umar's 
treaty with the Bishop of Jerusalem is a landmark in religious 
toleration, The reason why Ibn Taymlyah is so hard is not 
far to seek. As already pointed out, the Jews and the Chris- 
tians in the Mamlak empire proved to be the worst traitors 
during the Crusades and the Mongol invasion. For about 
‘two centuries the Muslim world had fought a war of life and 
death with the European Crusaders and the pagan Tartars. 
During this long period the minorities had behaved most 
irresponsibly and treacherously and done incalculable harm 
to the Muslims. They did intense espionage work for the 
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invaders, and often betrayed the Muslims in critical moments 
of conflict with the enemy, Indeed they secretly invited the 
Europeans and the Mongols, and insulted and tortured the 
Muslims after an area was occupied by the invaders.4° Such 
a state of affairs even the most liberal modern state could not 
tolerate. And Ibn Taymiyah, being a great realist, saw 
no alternative to restraining these minorities and laying 
down a policy of their systematic long-term reduction. 
3. The Judicial Necessity of the State. 


We have discussed this subject briefly in Chapter Two at 
@ general religious level and also incidentally in section two 
of this chapter, We shall now consider it again in a strict 
juridical sense. All treatises on Muslim political science 
and all discussions on the theory of the Islamic State open 
with the question: Is the institution of an imam a juridical 
obligation? If it is answered in the affirmative, it is further 
asked: Does this obligation of appointing the imdm fall on 
God or on the believers? 


All the sects in Islam except some Kharijls answer the 
first question in the affirmative, But in the answer to the 
second question there are two broad divisions. The Shi'ls 
say, the responsibility of appointing the imam falls on God; 
and the Sunnis say, it is an obligation of the ummah. The 
Shi'is believe in the theory of grace. They say: God has 
created men for their own good, and He knows their frailties 
and failings, and since He is the Provident (Rabb), the Sustainer, 
the Guardian of all creation, and has asked men to behave 
correctly, it is His duty to provide them with the proper 
guidance. For, if He does not do so, people will only grope 
in the dark and never attain the real truth. Since the mission 
of prophecy terminated with the last Prophet, Muhammad, 
God must create another system of perpetuating His grace to 
mankind, This system is that of the infallible imamah. And 
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it is for God to designate the imdm, because men who are 
subject to error, cannot make an impeccable selection. And 
necessarily this mdm is infallible, perfectly just, the protector 
and the only reliable interpreter of the law. These attributes 
of the imam very much resemble those of the Prophet, yet 
the Shi'is vainly differentiate between the two, This theory 
has, however, not worked, because, even according to the 
Shr'is, the succession of the imams ended at a certain juncture 
in history. Centuries have elapsed since and the world has 
continued without the grace of an mdm, and is perhaps not 
the poorer for it, 

The Sunni doctrine, without exception, is agreed on 
recognizing the obligatory character of the imamah, although 
the nature of this obligation is differently interpreted by 
different scholars, We have discussed these differences in 
detail in chapter two above. Here it may only be pointed 
out that Ibn Hazm is alone in seeking the juridical necessity 
of the imamah from a text, not of the Qur'an which is silent 
‘on the subject, but of a hadith: “He who dies without knowing 
the imam of his time dies as if he has died in the Jahiliyah 
time.” Ibn Taymiyah has discussed this fad!th at length*! 
and declared it to be doubtful, and even if its authenticity were 
accepted it proves nothing. The context in which it occurs 
in the Sabb of Muslim simply proves that under no circums- 
tances should the people take up arms against the imam. In 
fact, in the orthodox Sunni doctrine the im&mah is established 
only through ijma*. 

Al-Ghazill’s position on this issue is very peculiar, 
First, he observes that the consideration of the imamah is 
not an important problem, nor does it come within the 
purview of reason; it is strictly a question of law. Then 
he says that it has often raked up fanatical quarrels in the 
ummah, $0 it is better not to discuss it at all. But since it is the 
custom of theologians to close their treatises with a considera- 
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tion of this issue, he, too, would follow their Sunnah? This 
reflects the trivial importance that he attaches to the traditional 
theory of the Caliphate. He says it is not proper to regard the 
institution of the imamah as a rational necessit is certainly 
a legal necessity. But the argument from ijmd’ is not sufficient. 
‘The basis of this ijma* is that the Prophet wants the order of 
this religion to be established but this cannot be done without 
an imam who is universally respected. From these two pre- 
mises it follows that the institution of the imdm is a legal 
(Shar'ty) necessity.4? Thus we notice that the consensus 
theory of the Khilafah received only luke-warm support from 
Al-Ghazali, the last great political thinker before Ibn Taymiyah. 
‘The only other thinker of importance to support the old theory 
of the Caliphate is Fakhr al-din al-Rizi, but he is essentially 
a compiler and offers little original on the subject.¢¢ 


Ibn Taymiyah's method is very much different. He 
never treats of the K/ildfah as an institution in Islam and 
thus mentions it only rarely in his discussions.4* As 
regards the regime of the Prophet, he refuses to call it imdmah, 
and insists only on calling it nubawwah, and says that the ques- 
tion of the émdmah arose only after the death of the Prophet.4* 

Elaborating on this point, Laoust remarks; “His theodicy, 
however, prevents him from seeing in prophecy an obligatory 
grace, although in fact the generosity of God is in his eyes so 
perfect and His providence so extensive that the sending of 
infallible Prophets, and to a certain degree of imims, is as 
indispensable to him as is to Sbf'ism the investiture of the 
infallible imam of God."4? This observation is basically 
incorrect. According to Ibn Taymtyah, the Prophet is in- 
fallible in a limited sense — in the sense that he most faithfully 
conveys the message of God to man. The Prophet does not 
say anything out of his own invention. He is in immediate 
communion with God and, therefore, whatever he says or does 
constitutes the final truth. But the ShT'i imam is not only 
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coincidence that his political theory is, in no small measure, 
inspired by Kharijism of which he was a vehement opponent. 


As already mentioned, Ibn Taymiyah follows the Sunnt 
method of inquiry. The Qur’in makes no mention of the 
imamah, neither does it lay down the obligation of instituting 
it nor determines its form. The Sunnah is equally silent on 
the matter, Hence there is no valid juridical concept of the 
imamah, And even the Companions of the Prophet were 
never unanimous in recognising the necessity of political 
authority for the good order of religion. This authority, 
however, may take any suitable shape, and at one and the 
same time there may be a number of independent Muslim 
states, The verse of the Qur'in “obey God, obey the Prophet 
and those among you who hold authority” does not limit 
the number of imdms (rulers). Even the Companions believed 
that there can be more than one KhilS/ah at a times? Ibn 
Taymlyah has strengthened his thesis by citing a number of 
traditions, apparently of KbArijl inspiration. It is reported 
in he Sahthayn by AbO Hurayrah that the Prophet said, 
“The Israelites were guided by their Prophets; when one 
Prophet died he was succeeded by another. But there will 
soon be my successors (KAalafa’) and they will be numerous.” 
When they asked; “What do you then order us to do?” He 
replied, “Abide by your oath of loyalty to the first and after 
him to the second.”5) In another report in the $ablbayn 
‘Abdallah b. Mas‘dd says, “The Prophet said to us, ‘After 
me you will soon see preferences and things which you will 
not like,’ When they asked, ‘O Prophet, what do you order 
us to do then?’ he said, “Pay their dues to them and pray to 
God for your own dues,’”"54 

‘The truth is that Ibn Taymiyah was not influenced only 
by Kbarijl ideas. His original and impartial researches 
fm the Qur'an and the Sunnah and in Islamic Law necessanty 
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infallible but also absolutely impeccable in his own right. 
Therefore, the concept of infallibility in Shi'ism differs intrin- 
sically from the concept of infallibility in Ibn Taymiyah. And 
as regards the other imams, Ibn Taymlyah denies their infalli- 
bility in most emphatic terms, To reinforce his thesis, Laoust 
refers to a passage in the Minhaj: “If by the imam they (Shi'Is) 
mean the conditional imdm (al-imim al-mugayyad) then 
the AAl al-Sunnah do not enjoin any obedience to him if he 
orders something which does not conform to the order of 
the ideal imam (al-imdm ai-mujlag).’"** This very passage 
is enough evidence to show that the other dndms have no 
locus standi without reference to the Prophet. Moreover, 
there is nothing in the passage to show that the epithet of 
imam for the Prophet has been used in a politicl sense, 

‘We have already seen that according to Ibn Taymlyah 
the regime of the Righidin was a special dispensation of 
God, never to be repeated in history. This explains why he 
does not treat of the Khilafak as other jurists have done. 
Of course he uses the Suani methodology but his purport is 
often different from the traditional concept, For instance, 
in al-Siydsah he introduces a chapter “The obligation of 
Instituting the Jmdrah (government)."%® Here he deliberately 
use? the word imdrah (ie. government or rulership) and 
carefully avoids the use of Khilafak and imdmah. Similarly, 
in the same text, when he describes the qualifications and 
functions of wildyah he has in view rulers in general, and not 
caliphs and imams. 


The unitary and universal Caliphate disappeared after 
the Raéshidan and multiplicity took the place of unity, The 
Muslim world was broken into numerous divisions. The 
principal aim, therefore, of dogmatic and juridical evolution 
in Islam has been to restore this unity, But history seldom 
follows the dictates of theology, and Ibn Taymiyah realised 
very early that the unitary character of the Caliphate could 
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led him to the position where he ultimately stands. He 
found no juridical authority for the Caliphate and, therefore, 
denied its necessity, Also the political climate of his time 
did not permit him to advocate this necessity, for it would have 
imposed on the Muslims the duty to seek the unique leader of 
a community which had lost its original cohesion. But above 
all Ibn Taymiyah was an iconoclast. He could not tolerate 
a fiction whose dry formalism was undermining the political 
and social life of the community, He, therefore, stoutly 
preached the necessity of law and order and of a strong govern- 
ment. The Muslims, he thought, should form independent 
sovereign states wherever feasible and everywhere make the 
Islamic Shari'ah the directive law of the state. When all 
these states accept the same moral law and the same Sharl'ah 
they would ultimately confederate and achieve the unity of the 
Islamic ummah. 


4, The Appointment of the Imém. 


Since Ibn Taymlyah does not recognise the traditional 
theory of the caliphate, the problem of the appointment of 
the imam does not concern him. Also, what he has written 
about the Khilafat al-nubuwwak does not apply to later times, 
However, he frequently talks about the choice and appoint- 
ment of rulers (wuld alwmir) and mostly uses the same 
terminology which the other Sunni ‘wlamd’ employ, Laoust 
seems to have failed to understand this, and while writing 
‘on this point has argued throughout on wrong premises.*# 
For the sake of contrast and evaluation of Ibn Taymlyah’s 
viewpoint a brief notice of the traditional concept is, however, 
necessary. 


On the mode of designating the imam the previous 
Muslim theologians are divided into two principal groups: 
the ashb al-nags, who say that the imams are chosen for 
all eternity by explicit scriptural text; and the ahi al-ikhtipar 
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(election) who believe that the imims are appointed by a free 
choice of the community. Ibn Taymiyah has written on this 
point mainly in his refutation of the arguments of the 
ShI's al-Hilli. The Shi't doctrine as propounded by al-Killi 
‘says that it is logically incumbent on God to appoint, by an 
explicit text, the infallible imdm, who, after the death of the 
Prophet, acts as the supreme preserver and the only reliable 
interpreter of the law and the intermediary between God 
and man. Since men, because of their own failings and their 
imperfect reason, cannot recognise the infallible imam, he 
must be clearly designated by God. In his Minhdj al-Kardmah, 

* al-Hilll has cited some forty verses of the Qur'dn and a dozen 
hadiths to prove the nomination of ‘All, the first imam, by the 
Qur'anic nasg. Ibn Taymlyah has devoted the whole of the 
second volume of his Minhdj to the refutation of this divine 
right theory. It is during these discussions that he has frequently 
presented the Sunt doctrine and his own viewpoint. 


The Ahi al-Sunnah also admit the validity of nagg but 
their concept of mags is fundamentally different. They say 
that no such text is found in the Qur'in or the Sunnah, but 
if there were any it would have been certainly binding on 
the Muslims. But some scholars believe that Abd Bakr 
‘was nominated by the Prophet to succeed him.** Among the 
Sunnts, however, few believe that the Prophet made any 
categorical declaration about his successor. Moreover, this 
nomination has nothing to do with the Sht'l theory of grace. 
As for Ibn Taymlyah, he does not think that AbO Bakr or 
anyone else was directly nominated by the Prophet, but he 
believes that the Prophet had given enough hints and indications 
that the first four Caliphs would succeed him in the order in 
which they actually succeeded in history. However, the 
knowledge of these hints and indications did not qualify the 
persons concerned for the Caliphate until they were actually 
elected by the Muslims. Thus the hidden or indirect nomina- 
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whose regime the Ahi al-hall wa'l-‘agd could not dream of 
enjoying any sovereignty (sultan). 

Ibn Taymlyah is most critical of the institution of the 
Ahl al-kall wa'l-‘agd. In theory it constitutes a body which 
enjoys juridical supremacy; it can make and unmake the 
imém, But all the arguments of the theologians fail to con- 
vince Ibn Taymlyah, for he does not know from where this 
body draws its authority and how it is constituted. In fact, 
the electoral college formed by them to elect the imam is a 
pure fiction. A real election has never taken place in Islamic 
history: “whenever they have tried it, it has always been only 
to ratify, by a juridical comedy, a dictatorship of fact."*" 
‘This explains why Ibn Taymlyah throws into the waste-paper 
basket with scorn al-Maward!'s sterile and subtle discussions 
on the minimum number of candidates necessary for the 
clection.s* Ibn Taymlyah is also afraid that the concept of 
AM al-hall wa'l-'agd creates a veritable clergy as in ShI'Ism 
and Christianity and excludes all lay element from the elec- 
toral college.*® Besides, he knew from history that often 
‘the usurpation of an adventurer was legitimised by the Ahi! 
al-hall wa'l-'agd by the application of the minimum of juri- 
dical principles. To acquiesce in such a theory was, therefore, 
impossible for him. 

Because of his special methodology he apparently agreed 
with the Sunn! doctrines of nagg and election both, but both 
these terms denoted for him very different concepts. “Some 
theologians (ah/ al-Kalim) hold that the imdmah is instituted 
by the allegiance of two persons, and still others say it is 
instituted by the allegiance of only one person. But these are 
not the opinions of the leaders of the ahi al-Sunnah, The 
imamah is, according to these, established only by the allegiance 
of those who hold supreme power (ahl al-Shawkah). And 
@ person does not become imam until he is supported by 
the ghl al-Shawkah, by whose obedience accrues to him the 
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tion to which some Sunn! writers refer carries no significance, 
political or spiritual. 


The main thesis of the Ah! al-Sunnah, naturally, is that 
it is the duty of the Muslim community to give to itself a 
supreme chief, The institution of the imamate is a collective 
obligation (fard ‘ala al-Kiffyah). The imam is elected by 
the consensus of the community, but this consensus, on one 
view, is constituted only by the ‘wlamd', who, beause of their 
knowledge and piety, impose on themselves the duty of elect- 
ing the imam, Likewise it is said that the obligation of elect- 
‘ing the ¢mdm lies on the shoulders of those who hold the supreme 
power to bind and unbind (ah/ al-hall wa'l-'agd), Here the 
question of sovereignty crops up. This is definitely a modern 
concept; nevertheless it did exist in the minds of the people 
in the classical and medieval times too. The nearest equi- 
valent in Ibn Taymlyah's vocabulary is the word gultiin or the 
sovereign. He often writes that obedience is due to one 
who holds supreme power (a/-suljdn al-mulag). But the 
phrase AAl al-hull wa'l-‘agd does not mean those who hold 
supreme power; it is not equivalent to the modern sovereign 
parliament. Moreover it is nowhere defined or claimed that 
the Ahi al-hall wa'l-‘agd are the representatives of the wnmah, 
‘The Sunnl doctrine does not say that the sovereignty belongs 
to the wmmah. Some modern Muslim writers have tried to 
show that sovereignty resides in the ummah as a whole,?? 
‘This theory, however, gets no support from classical juridical 
opinion. The main plank of the Sunni theory is that it is God 
who designates the imdm through the infallible voice of the 
community. This voice is the voice of AAl al-hall wa'l-‘agd, 
But no one has ever considered whether at all and how these 
people are chosen to represent the wnmah. The phrase was 
‘unknown in the early history of Islam; and came into vogue 
Jong after the installation of the “Abbasid dynasty, which 
‘was based on a principle resembling that of divine rule, and in 
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purpose of the imimak, because indeed the purpose of the 
imimah cannot be realised without power and authority. 
So when a person receives a pledge of allegiance which confers 
‘on him power and authority he becomes an imdm. This is 
why the Sunni imdms say: one who obtains powers and domi- 
nion (qudrah wa sultdn) and utilises them to realise the purposes 
of the State, he is counted one of those rulers whose obedience 
Allab has enjoined as long as they do not command disobe- 
dience to God. So the imdmah is sovereign power (mulk) 
and authority; and sovereign power is not realised by the 
support of one or two or four persons, except when the support 
of these persons commands the support of others in such manner 
that the state is established. And thus any matter which re- 
quires cooperation is not realised until those for whom it is 
possible offer this cooperation.”"*! So all those matters—like 
a person becoming a ruler or a judge or a governor, etc.—which 
depend on power and authority, are realised when power 
and authority are established, otherwise not; because the 
of these offices is the realisation of certain functions, which 
are not realisable without the aid of authority. When the 
authority which makes these functions possible is established 
the state is established. He further argues; if one does not 
get the power fo act one is not called the doer, And the 
authority to rule over people is obtained either by their willing 
obedience to the émam or by his compulsion over them. And 
when he becomes able to rule over them, either because of 
their allegiance or because of his compulsion, he becomes the 
ruler, to whom obedience is due, as long as he orders obedience 
to Allah.6? 


Thus, Ibn Taymlyah has destroyed the fiction of election 
and the amorphous, ineffective and largely fictitious institution 
of ahi al-hall wa'l-‘agd. For him the State comes into being 
by cooperation of the members of the community; and the 
sovereign is cnosen by the people who command real power 
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and authority in the community, Abd Bakr, for example, 
who deserved the office of the imdm and whose title, accord- 
ing to some scholars, is proved by nagg also, became imim 
only by the allegiance (mubiya‘ah) to him of those who pos- 
sessed power (ah! al-Shawkah). Similarly, ‘Umar became 
imam when he was nominated by AbG Bakr and the people 
declared their allegiance to him. But supposing they did 
not accept Abo Bakr’s nomination, and did not declare their 
allegiance to him, he could not, in that case, have become 
imam, whether this were right or worng, for rule and authority 
are defined as actual power is realised. Or, if ‘Umar and a 
few others with him had offered their loyalty to AbO Bakr 
and the rest of the Companions had rejected him he would 
not have become imdm. So the view that a person becomes 
imam by the support of one, two or four individuals, who are 
not ahi al-Shawkah, is simply erroneous. The fact is that 
the right religion (al-din al-hagg) must stand by the guiding 
Book and the helping sword (a/-Kirdb al-hadi wa'l-sayf al-ndsir). 
What Ibn Taymlyah means is that the State is not founded by 
the allegiance of a few ‘ulamd’, the ah! al-kall wa'l-‘agd, but 
by the cooperation of the entire community, and particularly 
by the support of those who wield real power (ah! al-Shawkal), 
because political authority cannot be established without 
physical force. 


The rightful imdmah is one which is instituted by the oath 
of obedience (mubdya‘ah), by which the sovereign and the 
community bind themselves to each other. The mubdya‘ah 
is a contract, and like all other contracts, it, too, has its aim 
(maqsnd), which is the common will to obey God and His 
Prophet, and pre-supposes two parties: namely, the imém, 
on the one side and on the other the ‘wamd’ and, in the most 
general manner, all those who by their knowledge, talent, 
fortune, and personal ascendancy, hold an authority in the 
community. Finally this mubdya'ch must be interpreted in 
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terms of common profits. It assures to all the blessing of 
obedience to God; to the imam effective authority and the 
happy perpetuity of a power which could not be founded on 
mete force; to the subjects the social peace and constitutional 
guarantees of the law.$* 


Al-Shawkch in the doctrine of Ibn Taymlyah is not 
brute force, because he does not admit the idea that an imam, 
who imposes himself with force, becomes legitimate by the 
sanction of a few scholars and supporters, For him ahi 
al-Shawkah are all those persons who, irrespective of their 
profession and station in life, command the respect and obe- 
dience of the community. He writes: “Sc the Ksilafah is not 
conditioned by anything except the support of the ahi-al- 
Shawkah; and as regards the common people (jumhir) by 
whose arms the State comes into being, they are only the 
means by which the purposes of the wmmah are realised.”"6* 
Thus, in his opinion, the common people do cooperate in 
achieving the fundamental aims of the state, but so far as 
the institution of the imamate is concerned it is only the 
ahi al-Shawkah who count. 


The idea of Shawkah seems to have been developed first 
by al-Ghazzali, He swrites; “Then indeed according to us the 
imamate is instituted by the Shawkah and the Shawkah is estab- 
lished by the mubdya'ah."*6 In another passage he declares: 
“The Shawkeh cannot be achieved except with the support 
of the majority of the reliable persons of the age (Mu'tabart 
Kultal-Zamin)."*? But al-Ghazzill developed it for a different 
purpose. In his time the SaljGq Turks were the real masters 
of Baghdad, who ruled with the title of sultan. To maintain 
the integrity of the Muslim world, he endeavoured to strengthen 
the compromise theory of the caliphate. He says that the 
Khilifah can be instituted either by a text from the Propebt, 
or by a will by the reigning Caliph for his successor, or by 
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the delegation of authority (tafwid) to a powerful person 
whose obedience and delegation may be able to command the 
agreement of others and hasten them towards mubdya'ah.*# 


The idea of Shawkah was put into its proper perspective 
only by Ibn Taymlyah, who rejected the traditional theory of 
the Caliphate and developed an independent theory of the 
State. This same concept was subsequently to be transformed 
by Ibn Khaldan into his famous theory of the ‘asabtyah (soli- 
darity),¢? and there is nothing basically new in Ibn Khaldin, 
except his elaboration of the ‘asabfyah-structure. 


But the question remains: what is the role of the ‘ulama’ 
8 regards the determination of sovereignty and the institu- 
tion of the imdmah? The second part of the question has 
already been answered. According to Ibn Taymlyah, the 
‘ulama’ do not constitute a sacred clergy and do not enjoy 
special privileges. Their cooperation for the institution 
of the imdm is as essential as of other effective elements in 
the community, This is why he scrupulously avoids to 
call them the ah! al-fall wa'l-‘agd. And the badith to the 
effect that the scholars are the inheritors of the Prophet does 
not mean that the professional men devoted to the study 
of theology and law are the only inheritors. The word ‘ulama’ 
has been used here in its widest sense, and it includes all 
those who, because of their knowledge and learning, interpret 
the Shart‘ah correctly and adapt it to new conditions of time 
and place. In the light of this definition, the ‘ulama" do, indeed, 
occupy a high place in the estimation of Ibn Taymlyah. It 
is only in this sense that he writes: “The holders of authority 
are of two kinds: rulers and the scholars (‘ulama’); these are 
the people when they do good the people also do good.”7° 
The sense of this passage is not as Laoust and Rosenthal have 
averred, that the ‘ulamd" in the Islamic state enjoy individual 
magistracy7! or collective sovereignty.?72 What Ibn Taymlyah 
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shall be obeyed in matters of jihad, enforcement of canonical 
punishments (al-hudid), and similar acts the execution of 
which is enjoined on them by Allah.”?% The role of the 
‘ulama’ is, therefore, clearly interpretative and advisory, and 
one should not be misguided by the use of the word “Amr” 
with reference to them. 


In the last analysis it can be said that Sovereignty in 
‘SbI'Ism is a divine gift; in traiditional Sunnism, it is the ijma* 
of the ahi al-hall wa’-‘agd, and in the system of Ibn Taymlyah, 
the cooperation of the entire wmmah, He observes, “For 
indeed the imam is not the lord (rabb) of his subjects so 
that he may dispense with them, nor is he the messenger of God 
towards them so that he might serve as the intermediary 
between them and God; on the contrary, he and the sub- 
jects are partners cooperating in the interest of the religion and 
‘the world; thus their help is indispensable for him and his 
help indispensable for them."7* The same idea is better 
expressed in a famous hadith: “Everyone of you is a shep- 
herd and everyone of you is responsible for his flock."77 
‘As a matter of fact, the principle of cooperation is best illus 
trated by the injunction of commanding the good and forbidd- 
ing the evil which is the very purpose of religion and govern- 
ment.7# 


5. ‘The qualifications of the imim 


With this question Ibn Taymlyah is not concerned directly 
because he does not accept the idea of the-universal imimate. 
But in the course of his refutation of al-Hilll's concept of 
the imdm, he is constantly preoccupied with one aspect or 
another of the problem. Thefundamental quality which the 
SbI'ls attribute to their imdm is that of infallibility (‘smah), 
from which flow all other qualities. The imdm is the grace 
of God and the shelter against all error and against all forms 
of injustice. AJ-Hilll assigns to the imam the same qualitics 
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intends to say is rather that the ‘wamdé’, because of their 
knowledge of the law and their custodianship of the legacy of 
the Prophet, constitute the premier directive class in the 
community, and the rulers must rule with their advice and co- 
operation. He is not considering here the formal problem of 
sovereignty but that of the general effectiveness of adminis- 
tration. He has made the above statement under the chapter 
of consultation (al-mushdwarah) and the trend of his argument 
is that in the day-to-day administrtion the rulers must take 
the help and advice of the ‘wamd". This passage has unneces- 
sarily confused Laoust, who, commenting on it, observes: 
“The Sovereignty, in the doctrine of Ibn Taymlyah, is a diffuse 
sovereignty; it is as a result of this that the ‘ulama’ constitute, 
in law, the premier directive class of the community and the 
state,“"7? 


The second part of the observation is true, but not in 
the narrow sense in which Laoust is using the word ‘wlamd" 
here. Ibn Taymiyah has nowhere professed the concept of 
diffuse sovereignty; on the contrary, he very frequently ad- 
vocates the strongest conncentration of sovereignty. He is 
so serious about it that when discussing the qualifications 
of rulers he does not repeat those meaningless phrases of 
al-Mawardl, al-Baghdidi and others, but gives unusual im- 
portance to power and honesty (al-gawwah wa'l-amdnah)"* 
The position of the ‘amd’ is, however, most clearly determined 
by Ibn Taymlyah in another important passage. He writes: 
“And the imims have said: Indeed the holders of authority 
are of two kinds, the scholars and the rulers, In this authority 
are included the leaders of religion (magha'ikh al-din) and the 
Kings of the Muslims, Each one of them shall be obeyed in 
matters which relate to him. The former (the masha'ith) 
shall be obeyed when they order about worship (‘ibidat), 
and to them shall be referred the interpretations of the Qur'an, 
the hadith and the messages of Allah; the latter (the Kings) 
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best city. He deduces the principal arguments for his infalli- 
bility from the functions he assigns to him, Only the infallible 
imam can render justice among men and offer to the weak shel- 
ter against oppression. Only hecan serve as the guide of the 
community and inspire everyone with the rule of life that 
conforms most to his interest. Shl'Ism demands that the 
imam be infallible, and if he is not then rebellion against 
him is necessary. Further, the imim is the preserver of the 
Shar‘ and the only correct and responsible interpreter of the 
law, The Qur'dn and the Suanah by themselves cannot unfold 
their truth, they must be explained by one who knows them 
with certainty. Even the ijmd* is incapable of knowing 
the truth, because those who constitute it are not infallible, and 
it is illogical to attribute to the whole a quality which does not 
exist in its parts. And the gids is strictly personal and un- 
reliable thing (gann). Examples of irrationality are not lacking 
in Muslim law, which establishes a difference between similar 
things, and then identifies different things as one. For ins- 
tance, the hand of a thief is cut for a small amount but that 
of a pick-pocket is not cut for a big amount." 


A fallible person is bound to commit injustices, and 
an unjust person cannot be worthy of the imamate, For 
this reason the imdm is the best person of his age, and conversely 
the best man of an age is the legitimate sovereign according 
to the Shart ‘ah, and yet he may not in fact be the imam, Thus 
the SbI'l messianism offers to the community a constant 
possibility of revolt.*! 


Ibn. Taymlyah discusses these arguments in great detail 
and breaks them to pieces, He agrees with al-Hilll that 
the community requires a chief, but the chief needs the help 
of the people more than the people of the chief.*? He traces 
the ShI't political history at length and conclusively establishes 
that their practical performance does not in the least reflect 
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which Plato and Al-Farabl assign to the chief of the ideal city. 
He is to the community what the heart is to the human 
organism; like the heart he is the source of life, the principle 
of order and organisation, Even more than Plato, al-Farabl, 
under the influence of the social conditions of his age, when 
Muslim thinkers worked in the courts of princes and exalted 
their achievements and personalities, attaches extreme impor- 
tance to the chief of the ideal city (al-madinah al-fadilah) and 
places in him all his hopes, 

‘The imam of Fardbl (339 A.H./9S0 A.D.) is really the 
prophet duly Platonized. He demands of his chief the sum 
total of qualities which it is well-nigh impossible for a single 
Person to possess. Physical qualities of health an¢ robust- 
ness of body are necessary for governing the perfect city. 
And equally necessary are the moral-intellectual qualities: 
a profound intelligence, a prompt memory, a grand eloquence, 
‘a taste for study, horror of evil thought, love of justice, nobility 
of soul, a temperance which guards against the pleasures and 
seductions of fortune, a tested and firm will and an extraord- 
dinary power of persuasion. Then the chief must supplement 
these qualities by attaining the highest degree of happiness 
(al-sa‘adah al-quswa). And this he can do only by uniting 
with the active intellect (al-aq! al-fa''al). God will inspire him, 
through this intermediary, Le. the active intellect, to implement 
the necessary laws of social and moral life. This collection of 
qualities, where the Qur'dnic and Hellenistic notions in- 
termix, can be found across a long series of theologians, 
and philosophers; with Ibn Miskawayh, al-Ghazzll, al-Tast 
and his pupil al-Hilll; But strangely enough, the biographies 
of the Shi'T mams are impregnated with an asceticism which 
regards as the foremost virtue of the chief rather the renuncia- 
tion of the world than an aptitude to direct it.7 

ALHIlli is ,to be sure, deeply influenced by al-Fardbl 
and his school. His imam is none other than the chief of the 
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their theoretical idealism. “The good that is required of the 
imams possessed with authority and might was never obatined 
from any of them; so it is clear that the grace and the bene- 
volence which they mention with the names of their imams 
are mere deception.”*? “Except ‘All, none of them were able 
to establish political power for themselves, and none of the 
purposes of the ummah were realized at their hands."#+ 
And even ‘All was a failure. “The Muslims did not agree in 
owing their allegiance to him, rather the entire period of his 
reign was sunk in civil war, and throughout this period the 
sword remained withdrawn from the infidels and drawn against 
the followers of Islam,"** and thousands of Muslims were 
killed by Muslims, Now if most of the purposes of the 
imamah are not realised by such an mam, either because of 
his non-infallibility or his actual inability, how can human 
reason reconcile itself to the fact that it is obligatory on Allah 
to create an infallible imdm, who can do no good to His 
servants? And how can he be recgonised when He has created 
him so weak that he can achieve no good; rather he beocmes 
the cause of much evil on this earth? Obviously, if Allah had 
not created this Ma‘sm there would have been much less evil 
in the world. Now, why did the Wise (Haklm) create such 
an imam through whom no good, but only evil obtained? 
and if it be said that this evil was the result of the tyranny 
that the people wrought on him, it may be answered: then 
the Wise, who created him to stop their tyranny, knowing at 
the time of this creation that it would increase them in tyranny, 
did not perform an act of wisdom but of foolishness.""** 


‘Then Ibn Taymlyah examines in detail the days of ShI'T 
political power and proves that their sovereigns were the 
worst heretics, several of whom claimed personal divinity, 
and did their utmost to disgrace the honour and prestige of 
Islam, and hence were finally wiped out by the true followers 
of the religion.*? The Sht’ah according to Ibn Taymlyah, 
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have, on the whole always played a negative and destructive 
role in Islamic history. They abuse the illustrious Companions 
of the Prophet, and the leading ‘wlama’, jurists, theologians 
of Islam, and befriend Musaylimah al-Kadhdhib and Abd 
La’ln’ah, the murderer of “Umar;** they helped and coopera- 
ted with the Mongol invaders and the Crusaders, who under 
their protection plundered and massacred the Muslims in 
Syria and Iriq.*? 


As regards the expected imam (al-imdm al-muntazar), 
he bas no utility; for he is non-existent, and holds no power 
of constraint (Shawkah), “Rather if his existence were 
supposed, it would be a pure evil for the people of the earth; 
because the Muslims have not benefited from him at all, and 
mo grace and no good has accrued to them from him; and they 
believe that those who disbelieve him shall be punished 
their disbelief; so he is pure evil and there is no good in him. 
In short “they have in hiding (/i'/-ba1in) the non-existent mdm 
and in the open the most infidel and the most tyrant imam 
(Kafr wa zalam)."*' Thus Ibn Taymiyah pulls down the 
entire edifice of al-BIlII's sociology and political doctrines. 

He is equally critical of the Sunni doctrine, which seems 
to be a reaction against and an adaptation of the SbI‘l position. 
Al-Mawardl, the chief spokesman of the classical school, says 
that there are seven conditions necessary for the election of 
the imam: 1. Justice, with all the conditions pertaining to it, 
2. Knowledge, which enables one to from an independent 
judgment in problems which present themselves for solution, 
3. Integrity of the physical senses, hearing, sight and speech, 
‘so that the imam may have a direct knowledge of things, 
4, Integrity of the physical organs, so that he may move freely 
and rapidly, 5. Wisdom, necessary for administering the 
affairs of the people and expediting the affairs, 6, Bravery 
‘and the energy, necessary for defending the Muslim territory 
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and fighting against the enemy, 7. Lineage, that is, he should 
be of Quraysht descent.2? From this list al-Ghazzall omits 
justice (al-‘adalah) and adds to it piety (al-wara’); he also 
‘adds a list of natural qualities, whcih are generally not con- 
sidered by other writers. In any case in the traditional Sunol 
doctrine the imam is always imagined as the model of a 
Muslim, in whom is concentrated a very idealised union of 
physical, intellectual and moral qualities. 


Ibn Taymlyah does not admit the Sunnl doctrine of the 
qualities of the imam. This ideal and perfect union of per- 
sonal qulities, so diverse and so often complementary, is 
historically found only in the first era of Islam. Only the 
Raghidan Caliphs, and to a lesser degree Mu'iwiyah and 
then ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Azlz, were able to combine in their 
person the humility of the ascetic, the juridical competence 
of the mujtahid, the military aptitude and the political sagacity 
of the amir.*4 But the Sunni thesis, which was realized under 
& providential dispensation, will not be re-enacted, That 
historical context has disappeared and , therefore, those con- 
ditions of the investiture of the imdm do not exist. Hence 
to demand that union of ideal qualities in the imdm is to find 
fault with the work of God; which apparently means to compel 
His creatures to an impossible task and deprive the law of its 
subtleness for adaptation, 


And as regards the QurayshI descent Ibn Taymlyah is 
extremely critical of it also, This condition is most incom- 
patible with his egalitarian spirit. He stood firmly for the 
great principles of brotherhood and equality, the basis of 
Islamic social order, and was, therefore out to break the 
temporal and spiritual pre-eminence of a clergy, of a clan or 
of a family, He clearly agrees with the Kbarijl thesis that 
Quraygblsm is not a condition for the imamate, but this doctrine 
applies only to the post-RaghidOn period. To support his 
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stand he digs up from the great classical collections of tradi- 
tions, a good number of hadiths of Kharijl inspiration. Some 
of these hadiths have already been quoted above, The most 
famous of them is the one in which the Prophet is reported to 
have ordered obedience to an Abyssinian slave, even if he 
had mutilated features, in the limits of respect which the Qur'in 
testifies for him.?% Also in another place he points out 
that there is a great difference of opinion about the meaning 
of Qurayghite and hence its application is impossible.*¢ 


His own idea on the subject is very modest, realistic 
and supple. In the first place, he is not thinking of the 
imém of the unitary universal Caliphate. In his opinion 
there may be as many independent and sovereign imdms as 
the exigencies of time and place may require. The qualities 
which he considers, therefore, may apply to the selection 
of any Muslim émdm, In fact, he does not demand more 
qualities of the wall (ruler) than the Muslim ordinarily demands 
of the credible witness.?? The state is a cooperative institu- 
tion in which all the members share according to their natural 
faculties, resources and station in life, so that the ideal quali- 
ties, which the RaghidGn Caliphs united in their person, can 
be realised by the community as a whole, and, therefore, any 
Muslim, who enjoys the confidence and support of the ahl 
al-Shawkah, can be elected as imam. 


In the Minhaj Ton Taymlyah considers the problem from 
the purely philosophic and social viewpoint, but in the Sipdsah, 
which is definitely a later work, he considers it from the practical- 
administration-angle and lays down a few more qualifications 
for the imam. Here he defines the cooperative nature of the 
state once again and says that the term wildyah includes all 
the officers of the state — the /mdm, ministers, governors, 
judges, military commanders, revenue secretaries, imdms 
of salt, mu'adhdhins, teachers, intelligence men, technicians, 
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tribal agents, and town and village representatives.?* There 
is only a difference of degree rather than of nature between the 
different agents; that is why Ibn Taymlyah calls the head of the 
state al-mutawallt al-Kabir (i.e. the chief responsible adminis- 
trator). Therefore the qualities which he discusses here apply 
to all the wildyahs (incumbents), specially to the highest, the 
imamate, because obligations are the consequence of adminis- 
trative hierarchy, 


Among these additional qualities the foremost is trust 
(amanah). The Sunnah of the Prophet informs us that the 
wildyah is a trust which must be placed where it belongs. 
The Prophet said to AbG Dharr about imdrah: “Indeed it is 
a trust, and on the Day of Resurrection it will cause shame 
and disgrace, except to one who accepted it with its conditions 
and fulfilled the obligations which were due on him because 
of it"! According to another report given by al-BOkbar! 
the Prophet said: “When the trust is violated, wait for the 
last Hour, When he was asked: O Messenger of Allah, what 
is the violation of it? He replied: When the government is 
entrusted to the undeserving, wait for the Last Hour,""!9! 
In still another hadith the ruler is compared to a shepherd 
of the sheep. The Prophet said: “Everyone of you is a shep- 
herd, and everyone of you is responsible for his herd; thus the 
imam who is the shepherd of the people is responsible for his 
herd; and the wife is the shepherdess in the home of her hus- 
band and she is responsible for her herd; and the child is the 
shepherd of the goods of his father and he is responsible for 
his herd; and the slave is the shepherd of the property of his 
master and he is responsible Por his herd; and beware, everyone 
of you is a shepherd and everyone of you is responsible for 
his herd."!®2 It is also said that once AbO Muslim al-Khaw- 
lanl, « famous “Successor” who was born during the lifetims 
of the Prophet, visited the court of Mu‘iwiyah b. Abl Sufyin 
wand saluted him: “Peace be on thee O wage-carner!" The 
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courtiers said: “say, O amir". But he repeated the original 
salutation and the courtiers repeated their demand, Then 
Mu'iwiyah intervened and said: “Leave AbO Muslim alone, 
he knows best what he says.” At this AbO Muslim remarked, 
you are a wage-earner, the Lord of these sheep has employed 
you to look after them, if you smear coaltar on the itch-stricken 
and give medical help to the diseased, and keep them from the 
first to the last within your charge, their Lord shall pay you 
your remuneration; and if you do not smear coaltar on 
the itch-stricken, and do not give medical help to the diseased, 
and do not keep them, from the first to the last, within your 
charge, their Lord shall punish you.""1® Ibn Taymlyah adds: 
this is easy to understand, because the people are the servants 
of God, and the rulers are the agents (nuwwdb) of God over 
His servants and they are also representatives of the people 
over their souls, and in them are united the concepts both of 
guardianship and representation (al-wildyah wa’l-wikdlah). 


In another passage Ibn Taymlyah says: “The wildyah 
(government) is based on two fundamentals, power and trust 
(aliquwwah wa'l-amdnah), just as God has said; “Surely the 
best of those that you can employ is the strong, the faithful 
one;"!05 and the ting of Egypt said to Joseph: “Surely 
you are in our midst today powerful and trusted."!0¢ 


Further, power for each function (wilayah) is measured 
according to its nature, Thus power for the command of war 
(imarat al-harb) is derived from the bravery of heart, the 
experience of battles, the practice of strategems, from the ability 
to launch different kinds of war, etc.; and power for adjudica- 
tion between the people is derived from the knowledge of 
justice, as difined in the Book and the Sunnah, and from the 
ability to enforce decisions.'°7 


Trust is derived from the fear of God, from not selling 
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to internal peace, it is too much to think that he should have 
advised the institution of a weak central government, wherein 
sovereign power rested in a number of individuals. 


6. Duties of the imam and the aims of the state, 


Here, too, Ibn Taymlyah is first confronted with the 
Sht't doctrine of the function of the imdm. According to al- 
Hilli the émdm is the political chief and the supreme legislator. 
He is the model to be imitated and the example to be followed; 
it is in trying to resemble this imam that the members of the 
community attain sanctity (Kardmah) and happiness (Sa'édah). 
The function of the mim is at once social and moral. He 
unites the function of regulating and legislating with that of 
ascetic elevation, Already with al-Farabl the function of the 
chief in the perfect city was comparable to that of God in 
the universe; the separate intellects and the celestial spheres 
acquire their force and perfection only by inclining towards 
the First Existent; so also is the chief in the community, being 
the interpreter and executor of the law, the centripetal force 
of perfection. This Hellenized Shi‘i conception is the same 
which one finds, with some attenuation, in the Sunni doctors 
who, like al-Ghazzall, have formed it by contact with Hellenis- 
tic philosophy and ShI'Ism.!!? 


Tbn Taymlyab rejects both the ShI'l as well as the Sunol 
assertions about the imam, and views the problem principally 
as a jurist. He is not primarily interested in the pattern or 
the mode of formation of the state, or in the person or pri- 
vileges of the imam. Whatever be the form of the state, and 
in whatever manner it may have come into being, he wants that 
the Sharl'ah should rule supreme in it. This is why he has 
entitled his exclusive work on polisical science as “al-Siydsah al- 
Shar’tyah" (The Rule of the Shari'ah), and its very first chapter 
opens with the statement: “This is a brief tract containing the 
rules of divine government and prophetic representation.""!!4 
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of men; these three things God has made incumbent on every- 
one who judges among men. And gddi (judge) is a word that 
applies to anyone who adjucates between two persons, and 
decides between them, whether he is a Caliph, or a sultan 
or his deputy, or a governor. Even a school-master who 
decides between the writings of two children as to which 
of them is better is a gidi.!°# And the supreme qidi (al- 
di al-mutlag) must be learned, just and powerful, and this 
indeed applies to every ruler of the Muslims. But learning 
being a vague term Ibn Taymlyah asks: “Is it necessary 
that he (the ruler) should be a mujrahid (capable of forming 
independent legal judgemnts), or is he permitted to be a 
mugallid (dependent on the decisions of mujtahids), or is it 
obligatory to appoint the most competent, and then the next 
best, according to availability?"'° He answers the question 
in another passage and says that in the school of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal all the three alternatives are permitted.11° 


Finally, in a highly pregnant passage he declares: “Thus, 
in all the offices of the state (ft s¥’ir al-wildydr) when the 
desired purpose is not realised by the appointment of one 
person, more than one may be appointed, because either the 
most competent should be selected, or a multiple charge should 
be instituted, when one person is unable to fulfil his obligations 
alone."!!! It is not clear whether Ibn Taymlyah means to 
apply this principle to the headship of the state as well. There 
is no other evidence to this effect in his entire work, but from 
the tenor of his thought it appears least probable that he means 
a council of rulers, because he is a great advocate of concentra- 
ted, effective central authority, as is indicated in numerous 

passages in the Minhdj and elsewhere,'!? And considering 
the age in which Ibn Taymiyah lived, when half the Muslim 
world was enslaved and the other half ws constantly threatened 
‘by the Mongol invaders and the Crusaders, and when the 
ambitious Maml0k aristocracy in Egypt posed a scrious danger 
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the institutions of ordering the good and forbidding the evil, 
so that the purposes of God may be realised, and social peace 
and individual rights may be guaranteed. Ibn Taymiyah often 
Stresses that social hierarchy is the generator of obligations. 
So the imam who possesses the highest power and authority in 
the ummah carries the main responsibility on his shoulders in 
this behalf. The imdm is, therefore, responsible for the good 
execution of all the religious obligations which constitute 
the emblems (Sha’é’ir) of Islam: keeping of fast, observance 
of pilgrimage (Aajj) and juridical feasts (fds), the collection 
of zakat, application of legal sanctions (hudad wa ta‘tdhtr), 
equitable distribution of the goods of the community, assistance 
of the oppressed, good functioning of all the public services, and 
finally observance of the social and economic prescriptions 
which guarantee to each the respect of his person, honour and 
property, These functions are at once temporal and spiritual 
because he must render account to God not only about the 
material prosperity of his people but, even more, of the rectitude 
of his own and their moral and religious position. The 
wildyah is a trust which the fmm must deliver to those who 
are entitled to it. Trust and justice are the two pillars of 
equitable and righteous government.!!® Trust (amdnah) 
means the proper fulfilling of one’s obligations, and 
there is the strict command of God: “O believers, be 
not unfaithful to Allah and the Messenger, nor be unfaithful 
to your trusts, while you know.""!!® So those who fail to 
deliver their trusts will face shame and disgrace on the Day 
of Judgment. The imdm is, indeed, comparable to the guardian 
of the orphans, to the manager of endowments (awgif), and to 
the legal representative to whom has been entrusted the ad- 
ministration of an estate. Just as all these persons must act 
in a way that is most profitable for their charge, so must also 
act the imam.'2° Further the imam is the shepherd of the com- 
munity and he will have to account before God for his proper 
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The duties of the imam are, therefore, objectively determined 
by the functions and aims of the Shari’ah. He is, in fact, 
invested with a social function, permitting the exercise of 
a force of constraint which differs from other functions of 
the community, not in nature but in degree, by the greater 
power and authority he wields, because the quantity of obliga- 
tion is measured by the ability one possesses, which, in turn, 
determines the position in administration. And every wildyah 
can be defined by its purpose, The end of all wilayahs in 
Islam is to act in a way that all religion comes to be for God, 
and that the word of God triumphs, that is, “all submission 
is due to God alone."''? This is the principal aim of all 
state-craft, and all political thinking of Ibn Taymiyah moves 
around this master idea. All the social functions in Islam 
tend towards this same end: the whole of religion must belong 
to God; the word of God must be sovereign; God has created 
the world for this very purpose, and sent His messenger to 
struggle for the same end. God says: “And I have created the 
genii and men only to serve Me;" and also: “We never sent 
before you a Prophet without revealing to him that there is 
no God but Me, therefore serve Us;" and: “We have sent a 
Prophet to each nation ordering him to say: Serve God and 
shun the devil." Here Ibn Taymlyah observes, “it is only the 
service of God that is the essence of religion."!! It is for this 
purpose that God sent Mubammad with the best of ways and 
ordinances, revealed to him the best book, deputed him 
towards the best wnmah chosen for the guidance of men, and 
perfected the religion for him and his ummah, and gave all 
His blessings to them. 


To implement this mission practically, the basic aim of 
the wildyah is further defined as ordering the good and forbidd- 
ing the evil. This is the fundamental aim of religion and all 
governments.'!7 So the foremost duty of the imim is to 
enforce the Sharl‘ah, in its totality, in the ummah, and establish 
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the third group: the middle people (al-wmmah al-wasa}), and 
they are the followers of the religion of Muhammad and his 
successors (Khulafa') in the rank and file of the people. This 
religion is the spending of money and the creating of benefits 
for the people, even if they are rich, according to their needs 
for the betterment of their conditions, for the establishment of 
the religion and for the amelioration of worldly affairs which 
religion so much requires.""!?4 Religious statesmanship does 
not succeed except by this means; neither does religion gain 
nor the world except by this method. One of the best ways 
of cooperating with the state is to serve the people by money 
and social services. Indeed the material uplift of the people 
is always uppermost in the mind of Ibn Taymlyah because 
he believes that unless the Muslims are materially well-off 
they cannot be spiritually ennobled. 


One of the fundamental aims of the wildyah is also to 
establish the rule of justice. Indeed, Ibn Taymlyah envisages 
amdnah and justice as two essential qualities of the govern- 
ment by the Shart'ah, He says; justice is a sentiment uni- 
versally shared and it is innate in the consciousness of man. 
‘The people of the Book are agreed that God will recompense 
the human actions in the other world. Some of the infidels 
believe likewise and others do not. But the people of the 
entire world are agreed on the necessity of punishing and 
recompensing human actions in this world. Moreover, justice, 
on account of the universal consciousness, must triumph in 
the end, For the same reason it has been said: “Allah helps 
a just state even if it be infidel, and He does not help a tyrannical 
state even if it be Muslim."!26 So the purpose of sending the 
Messengers and revealing the Books is that people should con- 
duct themselves equitably with regard to the rights of God 
as well as the rights of men. But this mission could not 
be fulfilled without the help of the sword, as God says: “And 
we sent down iron, wherein lie great power and advantages 
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serfice to the flock. In a well-known report already quoted 
above, the caliph Mu‘awiyah is addressed by a famous Suc- 
cessor as a wage-carner engaged by the Lord to look after His 
sheep. 


The imdm also must combine in himself leniency with 
firmness, There are"some brilliant examples of it in the early 
history of Islam, According to a report ‘Umar said; “O 
God I complain to Thee the hardness of the wicked and 
the weakness of the righteous”, suggesting that these qualities 
are rarely combined in one person, This being the case, the 
selection of people for different responsibilities in the affairs 
of the government will depend on the nature of the chrge that 
is to be given to them. For instance, if it is a command of war, 
it will be given to the able and brave; for the Prophet has sai 
“Allah will help this religion even through the wicked person.” 
‘We also know that Abt Bakr was lenient and “Umar was tough, 
but together they produced a good moderation and were perfect 
in their wildyah, 


But the spiritual elevation of the imam is not sufficient. 
He must endeavour his utmost also to bring material prosperity 
tothe people, The fundamental aim of government is twofold: 
service to the religion of the people and service to their affairs 
of the world, This second function is divided into two: 
the distribution of benefits among thos who deserve it and the 
punishment of aggressors.'?? When the shepherd (imam) 
has endeavoured his utmost in the service of the religion 
and the worldly affairs of the people, he is among the best 
men of his time and among the best fighters in the way of 
Allah. For whereas one concept of aménah is spiritual and 
moral elevation of the people, the other concept of it is the 
fulfilment of the economic and material obligations towards 
them.'?4 In a well-known passage, discussing the qualities 
of the best kind of people, Ibn Taymlyah says, “{they are) 
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personal animosity and jealousy. If the imam or wali did not 
act in this spirit, he would be unfaithful (Kha’in) to Allah, to 
the Prophet and to the Muslims. Hence Ibn Taymlyah says: 
for every office two things are needed, technical aptitude and 
loyalty; and he defines these qualities in detail, and regrets that 
these are often lacking in the people. But despite this dearth 
of proper men the principle cannot be abandoned. He sug- 
pests that if these qualities are not found in one person, a 
number of persons may be appointed who complement one 
another.!2! 


He observes that when the purpose of the wildyah and 
the method of realising it are known, the question of selecting 
the best man for it can be easily settled. Then the imdm 
par excellence is the Muslim qualified to preside over the 
prayer and to direct the jihdd. These two functions, the two 
most important duties in Islam, assure his pre-eminence in 
the State. It is not difficult to find out the great importance 
that is attached to prayer. The Qur'tn repeatedly commands 
the establishment of prayer, and the Prophet has said, “The 
prayer is the pillar of religion (a/-Saldt ‘imdd al-din), ‘Umar 
used to write to his governors: “I regard the establishment 
of prayer as your foremost duty, so one who kept watch over 
it and saved it saved his religion; and one who wasted it wasted 
his other actions even more.”"'2_ When the imam has set up 
this pillar of religion, the $aléh (prayer) will drive away 
all obscenity and undesirable things and help the people 
in observing other commandments (t4’a1). 


Organisation of jihad is the second most important duty 
of the imdm. The permission of jihdd came to the Prophet 
when he migrated to Madinah: the Muslims were allowed to 
fight in self-defence against the Makkan pagans. “Fighting 
is enjoined upon you though it is disliked by you; and it 
may be that you dislike a thing while it is good for you, and 
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to men, and that Allah may know who helps Him, unseen, and 
His Messengers.""!2? Therefore if anyone deviates from the 
Book he may be set right by the iron, and so the Book and 
the sword are the very foundation of religion (gfwam al-din), 
‘The wildyah, therefore, must allow the use of effective power 
which will bend the people to the respect of law. And this 
effective power is nothing but political authority and State, 
which comes into being by the support of ahi al-shawkah. A 
real imam is one who enjoys this shawkah. But a pretender, 
even if he were the best man of his time, and also infallible, 
would not be able to claim the imamate, if he did not possess 
this shawkah,'2* 


According to Ibn Taymiyah, the State is a general co- 
operation between the different members of the community, 
hence any form of wildyah is a religious duty, a pious work 
by means of which a man seeks nearness to God, and if he 
acquits himself to the best of his capacity, it would be counted 
as one of the most righteous deeds. As regards the imdm, 
his responsibility is the highest in the community; hence he 
must look upon the imdrah as a religious function and a 
means to seek nearness to God. When it is clear that the 
purpose of authority and property (al-sultdn wa'l-mal) is to seek 
nearness to God and to spend in His way, then, indeed, only 
therein consists the good of religion and of the world both.19° 


For the best of cooperation the imim has to seek the 
best of talent, so that the state-machinery may work efficiently 
and the purposes of the imdrah may be fully realised. In 
fact, Ibn Taymiyah devotes the first twenty-five pages of the 
Siydsah to the study of this problem. The search for the 
best must be made even for the lowest office. And in mak- 
ing the selection no consideration should be paid to personal 
relationship, friendship, sectraian conformity, nationality, 
bribe or any other gain, and no right should be trampled for 
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it may be that you love a thing while it is evil for you".'3? 
This obligation was more and more emphasized in the MadInese 
Surahs of the Qur'an. The puprose of jihdd is that the whole 
of religion may become for Allah and that His word may 
triumph. 


When the imdm himself declares war on the enemy the 
jihid is a community obligation (fard ‘ala‘l-kifayah); but 
when the enemy initiates the fight, jihdd becomes 
for every Muslim. Ibn Taymlyah regards the propagation of 
religion (al-da'weh) as 2 fundamental duty of the imdm, but 
does not use this word because the KAdrijls called themselves 
ahi al-da'wah, Instead of this word he uses the phrase; al-amr 
bi'bma’riif wa'l-nahy ‘an al-munkar. And da‘wah is not possible 
witiout fighting against the Kufftr (infidels). So, da'wah 
and jihdd must go together. He thinks that if the non-Muslims 
reject the call of Islam, which is, in fact, the call of God, they 
must lose the right of free existence; and the Muslims must 
fight against them to free this world only for the obedient 
servants of God. Explaining why the booty of war is called 
abfay’ (return) he writes “Indeed, the truth is that God has 
created the (amwi/) to help people serve him, because He has 
created His creatures only for His service. Therefore, those 
who disbelieve in Him, He has made their souls with which 
they do not serve Him, and their goods of which they take no 
help in their service to Him, lawful for His believing servants 
who serve Him, and return to them what they deserve, just 
as what has been misappropriated from a person of his inheri- 
tance and of which he has taken no possession as yet is returned 
to him.""3* 


The same is the explanation of the jizyah and other 
things which the ahi al-dhimmah (the protected minorities) 
have been stipulated to pay to the Islamic State, This is 
indeed the opinion of the majority of the classical jurists. 
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It was much accentuated in the days of Ibn Taymlyah because 
of the sad political conditions prevailing then. In strict 
Jaw however, there is no justification for this view. There 
is abundant evidence in the Qur’dn to show that Islam does 
not declare a perpetual war against the infidels. The Qur’Enic 
injunctions to fight refer only to the historical context of the 
Prophet, or to similar contexts when they occur in history. 
The world is, therefore, not divided between the House of 
Islam (dar al-Islim) and the House of War (dar al-harb) but 
between the House of faith (ddr al-imdn) and the House of 
Disbelief (dar al-Kufr). 


As a matter of fact there is no Qur'énic sanction for the 
theological division of the world into dar al-Islém and dar 
al-harb. According to the Qur'in the world is divided bet- 
ween believers and non-believers. It repeatedly says that 
the believers together constitute one people and the disbelievers 
together constitute another people, as in the following: 


The believers are brethren of one another.) ?* 
Those who disbelieve are friends of one another.!3¢ 


But the Qur'an no where demands that the Muslims should 
remain permanently at war with the non-believers. The verses 
(for instance ch, 4:89 and ch. 9:5) which seem to give the 
impression of perpetual war between the world of Islam and 
world of Kufr, are decidedly topical and circumstantial in 
their import, and cannot be taken as permanent injunctions 
of God. Questionable One should not have; however, the 
misunderstanding that the Qur'an teaches a happy communion 
with kufr. No, it enjoins the incessant struggle until the 
whole world has submitted to the message of Muhammad. 
But the struggle is to be done by da'‘wah (persuasion and preach- 
ing). Resort to force is allowed only as a defensive or self 
protective measure. 
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unanimity on this issue. Al-Ash‘arl after saying that people 
differ on this problem writes: 


“And al-Jubb&'l (303 A.H./915 A.D.) says; Any place, 
where one cannot stay or walk without associating one- 
self with some kind of Kufr or showing acquiscence in 
it and dissociating from it, is Dar al-Kufr. And any 
place, where one may stay and walk without associating 
oneself with some kind of Kufr or showing acquiscence 
in some Kufr and dissociating from it, is Dir al- 
Isltim."13 


A little later another famous Sunni doctor observes: 


“Any place where the call of Islam (da'war al-Islim) 
appears. among its inhabitants without needing the help 
of a guard or protector and without requiring the payment 
of jizyah, where the rule of the Muslims is applied to the 
ah! al-dhimmah (the protected people) if there be any 
dhimml, and where the ah! al-bid’ah (the people of here- 
tical opinions) are not able to coerce the ahl-Sunnah, is 
dir al-Islim......And any place where these conditions 
which we have mentioned do not obtain, is ddr al- 
Rufe."140 


‘These are authoritative classical statements on the subject. 
They clearly recognise the presence of the worlds of {man 
and kufr but do not assert or affirm that as a matter of principle 
the two must always remain in a state of mutual belligerency. 


This idea of peaceful co-existence in any case did not 
catch the imagination of the Muslim jurists and theologian 
and by and large, did not awaken them to the realities of 
history. 

By the time of Ibn Taymfyah the political situation of 
the world had completely changed. Islam was now definitely 
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In the famous pact which the Prophet signed with the 
Muslims anc Jews of Madinah, he declared that “the Muslims 
are one com nunity” to the exclusion of the rest of mankind, 
Despite this ne concluded a truce for six years with the Quraysh 
at the Treaty of Hudayblyah. Arguing from this event 
the Muslim jurists “'are agreed on a peace with the polytheists— 
the worshippers of idols — and on conclusion of treaty rela- 
tions with the people of the Book. But it is wrong to say that 
the rule of the Muslims would never be applied to them even 
if they possessed the power to fight them.""!37 This is obviously 
political expediency and juristic literalism. 


But the Prophet also maintained good relations with the 
Christian Kings of Ethiopia and Egypt and exchanged gifts 
with them. No conditions were attached to these relations, 
which were clearly based on the principle of peaceful co- 
existence, Ibn Jarfr al-Tabarl seems to support this idea, 
for he writes: 


“The Prophet also signed a treaty with the polytheists at 
Hudayblyah, without demanding any tribute from them. 
And he said: the Romans (the Byzantines) would also 
sign a peaceful treaty with you soon,”!?* 


As a fact of history Muslim States have throughout 
the ages maintained friendly relations with noe Muslim 
states, and even entered into political alliances with them. 
The courts of the Umayyads in Cordova and thove of the 
Abbasids in Baghdad often hummed with the acuvity of 
foreign missions. But the Muslim jurists were not prepared 
to be convinced by these facts, They continued to preach 
the theory of undiluted jihad, It is difficult to read their 
real motive but it can be easily seen that they certainly erred 
in their classification of the »orld, 


Among the classical theologians, however. there was no 
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come into conflict with the opposing forces; preparation 
and organisation of jihdd is, therefore, as important for the 
imam as da‘wah, 


Consultation (mugh&warah) is also one of the essential 
duties of the imam, because without this the cooperation of 
the community would not be possible.'¢? The Qur'in 
praises the Muslims that their affairs are settled by consulta~ 
tion. There are also numerous hadiths of the Prophet which 
recommend it. The subject is treated in the treatises of 
Muslim public law as a common place. In the system of 
Tbn Taymlyah it acquires a special importance. He wants 
a more effective and more general consultation. The imam 
should take the opinion not only of the ‘wlamd’, but of all 
the authoritative representatives of the public, of all the 
social classes concerned, and of all those who are capable 
of providing a dynamic opinion. Ibn Taymlyah is always 
inclined to give considerable importance to any technical 
skill, just as he has the feeling to pay regard to the humblest 
member of the community.'*? 


He advises the imam ordinarily only to consult the ‘ulama’, 
in whose knowledge and probity he has full confidence.'4# 
From this Laoust has inferred that Ibn Taymlyah, so hostile 
to the existence of an official clergy, has created the juridical 
possibility of Shaykh al-Islam.'4*, This inference is not 
justified because Ibn Taymiyah has never advocated that 
the imam should confine himself to consultation with only 
one ‘dlim, He always speaks of the ‘ulamd, as a class, who 
can render more service to the state than others. 


Laoust is not correct in observing further that the legis- 
lative power of the imam is derived from a tradition of ‘Umar 
b. ‘A. al-Aziz. In the day-to-day working of the govern- 
ment the imam can issue legislative decrees if he is a mujtahid; 
this is not permitted by a stray tradition but the nature of the 
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‘on the defensive, Most of the Muslim lands in the East 
were occupied by the pagan Mongols. In the West, too, 
Muslim power was undergoing a rapid decline. The Christian 
Teconquest movement had almost wiped away all the petty 
Muslim States in Spain. Only the tiny state of Granada stuck 
precariously in a sheltered valley on the South-east coast. 
‘The Crusaders had still their settlements on the coast of Pales- 
tine, and in alliance with the Mongols, were constantly threaten- 
ing to destroy the Mamlak Empire, the last stronghold of Islam 
in the West. In these circumstances the question of formulat- 
ing an aggressive theory of war did not arise. Ibn Taymlyah 
was a great realist, He, therefore, advocated two things: 
consolidation of the Muslims in their own lands and thorough 
preparation and determined resistance against the foreign 
invader. These are the keynotes in the famous ferwa (juridical 
ruling) he gave on jihdd, He believed in the final reduction 
of kufr from the world and the supremacy of Islam in it, 
but did not preach unprovoked aggression against the infidel 
world. He clearly recognises the presence of the spheres of 
belief and unbelicf and that the two may not be mutually in a 
state of war necessarily. Discussing the meaning of ignorance 
he says that before the Prophet it had a universal character 
(ai-jahiltyah al-’émmah); 


“But after the prophethood of Mubammad absolute 
ignorance is found only in some places, and not in all 
places, as in the dar al-kuffar (land of the infidels). And 
it is found in some persons, not in all persons, as in a man 
who lives in dar al-Islam, but bas not yet embraced Islam; 
he certainly lives in ignorance"! 


What Ibn Taymlyah principally has in mind is that da‘wah 
is one of the fundamental duties of the imdm, and a doctrine 
which aspires to capture the entire globe must necessarily 
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and to judge among men with justice, and on the other cblige 
the Muslims to obey the ruler who conducts himself in this way. 
Then there are numerous hadiths and 'athdr in which the Pro- 
phet and his Companions extol the most respectful loyalty to 
the administrative authorities of the community, The 
good foundation of the Qur'fnic prescription has been 
explained by reason as well as experience and pragmatic con- 
siderations. These arguments are more or less the same which 
the medieval Christian theologians put forth for a close liaison 
between the church and the State.!4* The unity and in- 
tegrity of the ummah, the necessity of social peace, the dispensa- 
tion of justice and the respect of the individual's rights, tellingly 
demand that good administrative order must be maintained. 
It was this consciousness of communal solidarity that brought 
in the condemnation of the Khawdrij and the Rawifid (ShI'ls) 
and other sects which seceded from the jama'ah.'*# The Pro- 
phet is reported to have said:''° “If anyone sees in his sover- 
eign something which he disapproves he should endure it, for 
anyone who separates from the sultin even to the length of 
a span and dies in that condition, dies the death of jahiliyah.” 
Every group needs political differentiation, so the observance 
of a judicial and moral law demands an external discipline of 
constraint, Also for confessional expansion perfect internal 
cohesion is a foremost necessity. And as da‘wah is one of the 
foremost duties of the imdm in the system of Ibn Taymlyah, 
he lays more emphasis on the duty of submission to the imam 
than Sunnism normally allows. 

Obedience to the administrative authorities has, however, 
quite a different significance and meaning for Ibn Taymiyah 
than for his predecessors. He does not believe in a resigned 
and passive submission. For him this submission requires 
the condition in which everyone can participate in the life 
of the community and in the cooperative management of the 
state. The state is nothing but an organisation in which 
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Islamic law itself and by the practice of the Riighidin Caliphs 
whom Ibn Taymlyah usually quotes as authority, 


Indeed, in the system of Ibn Taymiyah the imdm acquires 
more power and ascendancy than in the classical tratdition, but 
at the same time he becomes more humane and soci He 
is not Jike the illusory émdm of al-Hilll, but a practical leader, 
who, secking nearness to God and acting on the advice of the 
Prophet, can offer real guidance and help to mankind, “And 
it should be known that the sovreign is like the market, what 
is demanded in it is supplied to it; thus has said ‘Umar b. A. 
al-'Aziz. If truth, virtue, justice, and trust are demanded 
in it, they are supplied to it; and if falsehood, wickedness, 
tyranny and mistrust are demanded in it, even they are supplied 
to invnee 


7, The duties of the subjects 


The state comes into being by the support and allegiance 
(mubdya'ah) of the aht al-ghowkah, and then under the in- 
fluence of the ah! al-shawkah the whole community declares 
its oath of allegiance to the imam, This oath of allegiance, 
therefore, imposes on the subjects the foremost duty of obe- 
dience. It is a declaration that one would obey the imam 
as long as his orders conform to the injunctions of God and 
His Prophet. The bay’ahk has two aspects; in one aspect it 
is a contract between a Muslim and God wherein the Muslim 
offers his absolute, total and unconditional obedience to God. 
In the second aspect it is a contract between the Muslim and 
the administrative authorities of the community, The second 
is necessarily based on the first, and is conditioned by the fact 
that obedience is valid only as long as it does not involve 
disobedience (ma'siyah) to Allah.!4? The celebrated verses 
of the Qur'in with which the Siydsah opens in fact define 
the contents of the bay'eh; on the one hand they enjoin upon 
the ruler to deliver the trusts to those to whom they are due, 
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the imam and the subjects jointly endeavour to realise the 
purposes of God and work for the same ideal. Everyone, 
therefore, muts strive to the best of his capacity. The function 
of the imdm is only one of coordination and critical discipline 
in the members of the community. “The sovereign is only 
appointed to order the good and forbid the evil, and this is 
the very purpose of the government.”?5° 


Political obedience is essentially a critical obedience, 
Public opinion never loses its rights, and if Ibn Taymiyah 
demands too much of personal discipline, it is also for granting 
too much to the individual. Each Muslim must practise good 
counsel (nasthah) for the imdm as he does it for an ordinary 
member of the community, The Qur'En describes the Muslims 
as brothers and freinds and binds them together for mutual 
assistance and exchange of good counsels. It declares: 
“Then He united your hearts, so by His favour you became 
brethern.”!3! “And the believers, men and women, are 
friends of one another, They enjoin good and forbid evil.""'42 


The Prophet, although infallible, consulted his Com- 
panions. The sa/af (the early fathers) have always advocated 
the same, Hasan al-Bagrl often used to sa; ‘Religion is 
good counsel (a/-din nasthah)". And in a well-known in- 
junction the Qur’dn announces; “And help one another 
in righteousness and piety, and help not one another in sin and 
aggression."!3? The good counsel also represents the atti~ 
tude of the just society (wmmah wasat) between the ShI'l notion 
of legal dissimulation (Airman ot sagtyah) and the armed 
revolt (khurdj) of the Kb&rijls. 


Good counsel is finally linked up with the important 
injunction which calls upon every member of the community 
to order the good and forbid the evil, and participate in moral 
elevation and fraternal correction, And this good counsel 
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can be given in all the domains of state activity where the 
individual feels to have a dynamic opinion and make a useful 
contribution. It is not a legal sanction but @ moral duty for 
cach Muslim to participate in the general conduct of the com- 
munity.!!4 ‘Thid interpretation of the concept of obedience 
rules out the classic diTerence between the ruler and the ruled. 
But it is an ideal towards which the community must perpetually 
tend. In actual practice this ideal cooperation does not always 
obtain and good counsel is not always accepted. The law 
‘of obedience, therefore. frequently has to operate within 
narrow limits. 


The question of armed revolt against established authority 
has been seriously discussed by the jurists in all ages, In 
the very beginning of Islam, however, such political condi- 
tions arose that the internal cohesion of the wnmah was badly 
damaged. Its unity was, for example, constantly threatened 
by the rebellion of the Khawdrij and the Rawifid, who physi- 
cally seceded from the main body of the Muslims and tried to 
create and maintain their own political entities, This compelled 
the majority party, the AA! al-Sunnah wa'l-Jamd'ah, to rise in 
self-defence and guard their political and religious integrity 
by every means. The term Ahi al-Sunnah wa'l-Jamd’ah, 
undoubtedly, came into vogue much later, but this political 
differentiation had certainly taken place in the early times, 
So the requirements of self-defence goaded the AAI al-Sunnah 
to take their argument from the Sunnah itself, for nothing 
could be more convincing to the Muslim than an injunction or 
opinion of the Prophet. Hence they coined a large number of 
hadiths, exhorting the Muslims to stick to the jama‘ah, under 
all conditions, and submit to the authority of the mam, even 
if he were tyrant and wicked. In this movement the State 
and the ‘lama’ cooperated, because the danger was common. 
‘The nonconformists — the Kbarijis, the Shl'ls, the Mu‘tazilis 
etc. —did the same and fabricated countless Aadiths to support 
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their own respective theses. These sects refuse obedience to 
the tyrant and sinful imam and advocate armed revolt against 
him. Particularly for the Kharijls it is an article of faith and 
personal obligation (fard ‘ayn) to fight against. a wicked and 
sinful ( fajir and fasig) imam. The ShI'ls also say that itis neces: 
sary to disobey the unjust imam systematically. Some Sunni 
jurists seem to share this opinion, but they are neither very 
much vocal nor insistent, and are in negligible minority, 
A great majority of the Ahi al-Sunnah preach subm.ssion to 
the imam under all circumstances. * 


Ibn Taymlyah observes that people differ about the 
obedience to the sinful (fasig) and the ignorant (jahil) imam 
when he governs with justice and issues orders in conformity 
with the injunctions of God, and says that there are three 
opinions on the subject. The first and the least acceptable 
to the Ahi al-Sunnah is that all his orders and decrees should 
be rejected and he should be frankly disobeyed. The second 
and the most correct opinion in the view of the Ah! al-hadith 
and the fugahd is that he shall be obeyed in al! that conforms 
to the principle of obedience to God, And the third opinion 
is that a distinction should be made between the supreme imdm 
{al-imdm al-a‘zam) and his subordinates; the latter may be 
disobeyed in case of notorious scandal and incapacity. But 
Tbn Taymlyah refuses to admit this distinction, because the 
removal of an officer who enjoys the confidence of the sovereign 
is bound to Jead to conflict and civil war (final), and thus a 
lesser evil will create a greater evil. In his view, therefore, the 
second opinion is the best,!?* And permission to disobey 
can be given only when the decisions of the imdm go clearly 
against a juridical prescription founded on a precise text of 
the Qur'an or Sunnah or on the ijma’ of the salaf. Tne Pro- 
Phet has said: “There is no obligation to obey a creature 
involving disobedience to God,” and, further, “If anyone 
orders you to disobey God, then do not obey him! 55," 
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But Ibn Taymlyah differentiates between disobedience 
and rebellion. One may disobey a sinful order of the imam 
and be punished for it, but one is not allowed to take up 
arms against him as along as he prays. He quotes a 
large number of hadiths, obviously the products of Khariji 
reaction, to support his thesis, For instance, ‘Awf b. Malik 
al-Aghja'l narrates that the Prophet said: “The best of your 
imams are those whom you love and who love you, and for 
whom you pray and who pray for you: and the most wicked 
‘of them are those of whom you are jealous and who are jealous 
of you, and whom you condemn and who condemn you.” 
He says “We asked, O Prophet of God, should we not then 
fight them on this?” He answered: “No, as long as they pray. 
Beware! if anyone is ruled by a sovereign and he sees him 
doing something that is a disobedience to God he should 
disapprove this disobedience but should not rebel against the 
sovereign” (Sahih Muslim). The imams may be good and 
wickea but in no circumstance armed revolt against them is 
permitted, Even a negro imam with mutilated features must 
be obeyed.'*¢ And God sent his Prophet to order the 
people to do good and shun the evil ( fasdd); and human actions 
are accompanied by good and evil both, but an action is termed 
good if good prevails in it, and is termed evil if evil prevails 
init. Sowhen a caliph, like Yazld or ‘Abd al-Malik or al- 
MangsGr or someone else comes on the throne, his accession 
may be either accepted or opposed. But those who think that 
it should be opposed with the sword certainly hold an evil 
opinion, because the evil of such action is greater than its good. 
And it has seldom happened that a rebel has brought in more 
good than the evil he has created. Such is the case of those , 
who rebelled against “Abd al-Malik in Iraq, of Ibn al-Muhallab 
who rebelled against his father in Khurasan, of AbO Muslim 
who rebelled against the Umayyads also in KhurSsin, and of 
those who rebelled against al-MansGr in Madinah and Basrah. 
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Even if the rebels are the most pious and righteous people and 
have the promise of the paradise, the sin of their rebellion 
cannot be expiated. Thus ‘All, Talhah, Zubayr and ‘A’ishah 
have not been praised for the wars they fought. And even 
Husayn was not justified in his revolt, He was advised by men 
of learning and piety not to take up arms against the govern- 
ment, but he did not listen. “And the events proved that their 
opinion was correct, because no good came out of his rebellion 
either for religion or for the world.”! 47 


The imdm need not be more just than an ordinary witness 
(who has to satisfy certain strict conditions in Muslim law), 
because the witness gives information about an unknown thing, 
and if he is not just his veracity cannot be tested, But when 
the imam issues an order it can easily be seen whether it is 
submission or disobedience to God. It is for this reason 
that God has said; “When a sinner brings some news to you 
first investigate it to see the matter clearly." So the action 
of the imdm can be criticised but his authority cannot be 
challenged. Nor js there anything to prevent the tyrant 
from submission (12ah) or ordering others to do it.!3" The 
exercise of a social function is not necessarily linked up with 
the moral virtues of its incumbent. He thus creates the 
important distinction between the private life of the imam 
of which he alone is to bear the consequences, and his public 
conduct in which he is responsible for the social execu- 
tion of the law, and which affects the entire life of the com- 
munity.15* 


Another reason for the unqualified condemnation of 
rebellion scems to be the constant fear of the rise of the Mahdt. 
Political adventurers, posing as Mahdi, have more often 
than not raised the banner of revolt against established 
authority on the sham pretext of ordering the good and for- 
bidding the evil and taking back Islam, to its classical purity. 
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And the most strange thing in Ibn Taymiyah is that he 
nowhere discusses the problem of the legitimacy of the de- 
Position of the imam. The Sunni scholars theoretically 
assert that the community which has installed the imam has 
also the right to remove him. But Ibn Taymlyah seeing that 
this will disturb social peace and harm the unity of the ummah 
does not even consider this issue. Also the absolutism of 
the MamlOks, the gulf between the governing Turks and the 
governed Arabs, and the serious international military 
situation must have persuaded him to maintain a judicious 
silence on this matter. 


But in the final analysis it seems really sad that a free, 
democratic, critical and sublime spirit like that of Ibn Taymlyah 
should have (in spite of its practical abhorrence of power and 
authority) given its long hand of support to perpetual absolut- 
ism. His deep insight in the Qur’dn, his superb understanding 
of the Sunnah, and his great historical sense could not make 
him discover one of the fundamentals of social philosophy, 
that to resist tyranny is one of the natural rights of man. 
He has quoted so many Aadiths, many of which are certainly 
not genuine, but has nowhere mentioned the famous hadiths 
of amr bi'l-ma’raf and nahy ‘an al-munkar which so abundantly 
guarantee the fundamental rights of man and enjoin the 
Muslims to fight physically against tyranny and injustice, For 
instance, the Prophet said: “Anyone of you who sees something 
undesirable must change it with his hand, and if he cannot 
do so must disapprove it with his tongue, and if he cannot 
do so he must disapprove it in his heart, and this is the weakest 
category of faith (tmdn)."'° Further: “And when the 
people see the tyranny ofa tyrant and do not stop him physi- 
cally it is most probable that the chastisement (‘adhdb) of God 
shall overtake them all."!*' “Indeed God does not punish 
the common people for the sins of the high classes until they 
‘see an evil in their midst and are able to condemn it but they 
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do not condemn; so when they do so the punishment of God 
descends on high and low both.”16? 


It is obvious that persistent and universal tyrnanny cannot 
be endured indefinitely, either on the plea of the maintenance 
of the Sharl'ah or the preservation of social peace, And 
there is no other effective means of curbing the inequity of 
‘a despot except to remove him physically by an armed revolt. 
Violence in itself has no virtue, yet wars are fought to ward 
off aggression or protect national honour and interest. And 
civil commotion is no more destructive than foreign wars. 
When principles are at stake, when basic rights are trampled, 
when the human spirit is enslaved, the resort to violence be- 
comes not only a necessity but a virtue, It must, therefore, 
be admitted that the Muslim jurists have failed throughout the 
ages to catch this principle; this is the principal reason why 
democratic institutions could not develop in the Muslim 
community despite the thoroughly republican spirit of Islam, 
And Ibn Taymlyah, with all his fine qualities, does not seem to 
be immune from this malaise. It is, however, remarkable 
that his great insistence on obedience to state authority and 
his constant condemnation of rebellion in the Minhdj are 
no longer visible in the later work Slydsah. Perhaps his 
faith in these principles had been rudely shaken in maturer 
years by the harsh behaviour of authority and the terrible 
political persecutions that he had suffered. This is why 
he adopted the indirect method of criticising the political 
theory in Islam, by writing a manual of the Islamic principles 
of administration. If he ignored the question of the deposition 
of the imam and paid no more attention to the question of re- 
bellion, this was most probably deliberate, From the long 
distance of time it is impossible to discover the real motives 
which prevented bim from uttering a truth of which he was 
‘not at all incapable, 
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‘essential condition for his election. With the change of time, how- 
‘ever, when the Caliph came to be an incapable, ineffective and 
ignorant person the fiction of delegation was coined. The function 
‘of (jtihdd was assigned 10 the legal experts (muftis) and the *ulama", 
who were the servants of the caliph. Iba Taymiyah does not re- 
quire this chicanery, For him duties are the functions of personal 
aptitudes; every member of the community, mujtahid or non-muj- 
tahid shall perform his duty according to his talent and capacity, 
and the question of delegation does not arise. 
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CONCLUSION 


The political ideas of Ibn Taymlyah until now almost 
unexplored except for Laoust's work (for which see Preface), 
are of far-reaching importance in the history of Islamic polity. 
He begins with the study of the Prophetic regime and says 
that it was nubagwwah and not imdmah; the imdmah came 
into being only after the death of the Prophet. There is no 
mention of the imdmah in the Qur'dn or in the Sunnah. When 
the Prophet asked anyone to accept Islam he only asked him 
to believe in God and in His Messenger, Mubammad; he 
never asked him to believe in his imdmah too. Further, 
obedience to him was obligatory on his followers even when 
they were a handful of men in Makkah, and not only when be 
became the head of a powerful community in Madinah, It 
is true that he acted as an administrator, as a judge and as 
‘a commander, but all these functions were contained in his 
nubawwah (prophecy), and were the necessary and natural 
outcome of it. Further, the Prophet neither inherited political 
power from any one, nor was he chosen by his people as the 
head of the state, nor was he accountable before them. Finally, 
it must be realised that he is obeyed after death as he was obeyed 
in life. But these are not the attributes of a sovereign. Ibo 
Taymlyah, therefore, concludes that the Prophetic regime 
cannot be given the name of state. Notwithstanding this, he 
admits that the Prophet was commanded by God to build a 
social order where the rule of the Sharl'ah would be obeyed; 
and the Prophet not only succeeded in doing so but also 
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directed his followers to establish the dmarah after him, be- 
cause the aims of religion cannot be fully and ideally realised 
without the instrumentality of “state machinery. Indeed, 
Ibn Taymlyah very strongly advocates the institution of a 
powerful political order to support the ghart‘ah and promote 
its fundamental objectives. For him, in fact, religion can- 
not exist without the state. Hence he does in effect believe 
that the Prophet established the mdmah,' but is reluctant to 
call it so for reasons we have discussed in the preceding pages.: 


‘The imdmah that came into being after the death of the 
Prophet was the relatively ideal regime of the RighidGn caliphs, 
especially of AbO Bakr and ‘Umar. These four caliphs were 
chosen, according to most scholars, including Ibn Taymlyah, 
by some kind of indirect nass from the Prophet and were pro- 
videntially helped to demonstrate the Islamic order brilliantly. 
This view is certainly a partial concession to the Sht'l theory 
and imamism in disguise, On it Laoust remarks, “He (Ibo 
‘Taymlyah) considers the imdmah of the Prophet divinely instal- 
led. His theodicy, however, prevents bim to see in the prophecy 
an obligatory grace, although in fact the mercy of God may be 
in his eyes so perfect and His providence so vast that the 
sending of the infallible Prophet and, in a certain measure, of 
the imdms, is as indispensable to his system as is, to ShI'ism, 
the investiture of the infallible imams by God."? All the 
standard Sunol writers say that the four Orthodox Caliphs 
were chosen by some kind of {md but at the same time most 
of them believe, perhaps by conviction, perhaps as a reaction 
to Shi'ism, that they were also nominated by the Prophet 
(mangas) in some direct or indirect way. The similarity 
between the Sunn! and ShI'l theories, however, ends there, 
for the Sunnis do not attach any juridical importance to indirect 
nomination, Moreover, they regard the imam as the mere 
executive head of the community and do not invest him with 
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the divine qualities and infallibility which the ShT'l imam 
Possesses, 5 

Further Ibn Taymlyah thinks that with the Orthodox 
Caliphs ended the era of the Prophetic Succession (Khildfat 
al-nubiiwwah), never to appear in history again.? This is 
indeed the classical dogmatic view which becomes more 
accentuated in Ibn Taymlyah. This defeatist thesis was ori- 
ginally invented by the disgruntled jurists to show the mirror 
to the ruling princes and to impress on them the necessity of 
cooperation with the ‘ulamd’, But it soon became the principal 
instrument for political adventurers who raised the head of 
rebellion and beckoned the people to the puritan regime of 
the RaghidGn caliphs, and thus assumed the form of a religious 
dogma with the rank and file of the community. This is cer- 
tainly an erroneous view, for religious sentimentalism has 
always done positive harm to a clear understanding of the 
working of history. And Ibn Taymlyah, although he was 
& great enemy of formalism, could not break away from all 
aspects of tradition. According to him, however, after the 
Khulafat al-nubawwah there will be mulk, by which he means a 
form of government which will not be presided over by ideal 
personalities like AbO Bakr and ‘Umar, who had the Pro- 
phetic and some divine sanction behind them. Mulk means 
power, dominion, sovereignty; it does not necessarily mean 
hereditary rule, So when Ibn Taymlyab uses this term he does 
not seem to convey, even by implication, that the mudk that 
would be established after the Orthodox Caliphate, would 
‘be a dynastic regime or a system of tyranny. He simply asserts 
that this later state should not be given the name of Khilafat 
al-nubawwah, although it performs the same function. 


In any case, Ibn Taymilyah is not interested in the origin 
and form of the state. It does not matter whether authority 
is sought to be justified by a divine designation or by the 
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in the various fields of human activity can promote a beneficial 
and systematic cooperation in the community, 


‘The state of Ibn Taymlyah is, then, neither a divine 
commission nor a power-state based on sheer military might; 
it is a cooperation between all the members of the community 
to realise certain common ideals — the recognition of tawhid, 
one God, the Creator, the Provident, the Law-giver, and of 
the Prophet, the intermediary between God and man, and the 
submission to a common law, the Shart‘ah, He conceives the 
state as an organic unity in which every member of the com- 
munity must participate, as a matter of duty, to the best of his 
capacity. Whatever function is assigned to an individual its 
Proper and honest execution is an act of virtue and a contri- 
bution to the collective life of the state, Then the imdm is 
morally bound to take counsel of his subjects and work for 
their welfare, and the subjects are equally bound to offer 
their good counsel to him. For religion is good counsel and 
everyone is a shepherd responsible for the good maintenance 
of his flock, the community, and everyone orders the good 
and forbids the evil and co-operates with others in acts of 
piety and God-fearing (al-birr wa'l-tagwd). The ideal of the 
social life is therefore not submission to the state but coopera- 
tion with the state, 


In the traditional concept of the state — the caliphate — 
cooperation is limited between the Caliph and a definite 
group of loyalists; it does not extend to the entire community. 
In the eyes of the ‘u/amd’, unity of the ideal community was 
personified by the universal Caliph. The theory of political 
universalism is the main current in the political thinking in 
Islam right from al-Agh‘arl, through al-M&wardl, Abd Ya‘la, 
al-Ghazzall, to al-Razl, who has systematised it and carried 
it to an extreme, The Sbf‘i theory of the imimate has also 
developed exactly on similar lines. The fiction and hypocrisy 
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semblance of an election. When the play of historical forces 
has brought the state authority into existence Ibn-Taymlyah 
recognises it as a factand does not worry how it has come 
into being, He isa realist and, therefore, sees no meaning 
in the empty formalism of the Sunn! election and the messianic 
idalism of Shi'ism. The state is born from the double oath 
of allegiance by which the imam and the community swear 
obedience to God. Ibn Taymlyah simply wants to see that the 
authority of the Shart‘ah is supreme in the state. There is no 
question of the sovereignty of the ruler of the ah/ al-shawkah 
or any clan or dynasty, The sovereignty belongs to the 
Shari'ah. 

Ibn Taymlyah, however, does not want to carry the 
ummah back literally to the age of the Prophet and the Raghiddn 
caliphs; that idealism can no more be realised because historical 
conditions have vastly changed. The $hI't dream of the 
expected imim who would remove tyranny from this world 
and fill it with justice has never been realised in history, 
Therefore, the purposes of the imdmah, which were realised 
In the beginning of Islam by the ideal personalities of Aba 
Bakr and ‘Umar, will now be realised by a co-operation of all 
the elements in the community, particularly the umard' and the 
‘ulamd’. When these two classes fulfil their obligations, the 
rest will follow suit, When they are healthy all is healthy 
in the community; their corruption carries away the health 
of the entire social body. And every union entails some 
kind of hierarchy. In this union, because of the supereiority 
of the Law (Shari'ah), the *ulmd' occupy the highest status 
and serve as the directive class in the state to whose advice 
the sovereign must bind himself, if a perfect harmony is to be 
realised. By the word ‘wlamd’, however, Ibn Taymlyah does 
not seem to mean only the jurists and the theologians, but 
scholars in general whose enlightened and dynamic opinion 
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national polity of the Muslims, as the best solution to meet 
the challenge of history. His times did not understand 
him, but today if the Muslim world is to live as a well-knit, 
effective, honourable and happy community it must re-inter- 
pret the Shari'ah, as Ibn Taymlysh did, to suit the conditions 
of a modern civilization and meet the requirements of a dynamic 
life. 
Notes. 


1, Minha), vol. I, p. 20, 

2 Laoust, p. 281. 

3. We have commented earlier that not only Iba Taymiyah but all the 
great scholars, on the one hand believe that personalities like AbG 
Bakr and ‘Umar shall not emerge again in history, and on the other 
energetically demand the re-institution of the imamah on the pattern 
of the Rashidin caliphs. They don't see the open contradiction 
involved in this view, because if the ideal institution can appear in 
history the ideal personalities must reappear with it, since the one is, 
logically, inconceivable wtithout the other. 


ed 
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of the theory as well as its dangers were thoroughly exposed by 
the time of Ibn Taymlyah. He saw no good and no purpose 
in it, therefore, rejected it completely, and in its place proposed 
a new theory which was more realistic and more viable. The 
geographical division of Islam is a fact; each region has be- 
come & separate political entity. The classical theory of the 
universal caliphate can neither accept this division nor destory 
it, The desired unity of Islam, therefore, can be realised only 
through the automatic cooperation of these political entities. 
‘The same law of cooperation that operates in the regional 
communities also must cooperate in the international commu- 
nity, There is no imperative, therefore, to press the world 
of Islam into a political unity or a federal state; it can better 
develop through the principle of cooperation, into a confe- 
deration of free sovereign states. It will be no wonder, 
and there will be nothing irrational or utopian in it, if the 
member groups, to do obedience to God and His Prophet and 
to live under the common and universal law of the Shart‘ah, 
unite into some sort of effective political confederacy. They 
may internally demolish the artificial barrier of national pre- 
judices, and externally become a solid international bloc, 
feel confident of themselves, and be respected by the powers 
of the world. 


In the great confusion created by the fall of the Caliphate 
in Baghdad, by the institution of the new shadowy Caliphate 
in Egypt, and by the fear of serious military intervention by 
the Mongols and the Crusaders, Ibn Taymlyah thought, with 
® cool and composed mind, about the urgent necessity of 
finding a new relationship between the umunah and the Shariah. 
He re-instated the principal Islamic values and duties and 
created the conditions necessary for the reconstitution of a 
community guided by the law of God and the Swmah of His 
Prophet. He rejected the theory of the Caliphate and suggested 
the principle of cooperation, both in the national and inter- 
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7. AbFatwa al-Mamawtyah, printed in Sb. Sahman, Baysn al-mubdi’ 
R. fi tadaiq, abistiwa’ ‘ala "argh, Rampur I, 339, also printed in 
GW. yt. It deals with the discussion of gifat Allah as indicated in 
‘A number of verses in the Qur'sn. ‘These verses and some similar 
traditions were put before Iba T. in the form of a question, And 
when Iba T. gave a written answer to it he was severely persecut- 
‘ed for it, because he did not agree on this problem with the misguld- 
ed opinion of many scholars of his time. 

4. Tafgit al-Mu‘awwadhatayn, in Mjm. 1323, Il, no, 10, 

9, Fast fi qawliht ta'ala; Qui ys ‘ibadi ikb. (S. 39, $3), vol, ¥, 1169, 2. 

10, Ajwibah ‘ald as‘ilah waradat ‘alayhi fi fade'll sirat al-Fatibah wal 
Teblay wa ba’ masa'il mughkilah, 

10a. Tafsir slat al-Iblty C. 1323. 

11, Tafsir sirat al-Nar, on the margin of Jami’ al-bay&n {i tafsir al-Qur'dn 
‘of al-Ijt al-$afaw! (S, 203), 11th. Dethi, 1316, C 1343, 

12, Tafvir sirat al-Kawtbar io Rast'il al-Muniriyab, C, 1343, no, 10, 

13, AL-Kalam ‘ald qawliht ta'Als : in bidhdni lasshirdai (S. 20, 66), Dam. 
ZL, 9,14 


44, Arba’ badithan riwayat Shaykh’ al-Islam Ibo Taymtyah ‘an ar- 
‘ba'in min kibdr Masha’ikbibi, C. nkt. Salafiyah, w. yr. 
15. Arbe'aa baditpan riwgyat Ibn T. takbrij Amin al-dip al-waai, C. 


A DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
IBN TAYMIAH'S COMPLETE WORKS: 


General Works: 


Majmé' Rasa'il Ibn T. comprising nine tracts of various sizes, C, 

1323, 

Majmi'at al-Rass'il al-Kubrs, 2 vols. the first volume contains twelve 

tacts and the second seventeen, C. 1323. 

MajmO'at al-Rasgil wa'l-mass‘il, $ vols, contained in all twenty- 

two tracts, C. 1341/49, 

Majmi‘at Khams Rasd'il, C. 1930. 

Majmi'at al-Fattwa, $ vols, comprising several hundred juridical 

rulings of Iba T., C. 1326, 

. Ab-tkhtiyarat alilmiyah, at the end of the 3rd volume of the 
Farawa; it is a collection of juridical rulings in which Ibn T, differ- 
‘ed from all other jurists, C. 1329, 

‘Tafsir Hon T., mayba* Qayyimah, comprising all that he has written 
by way of commentary on the Qur'an, in different tracts and at diffe- 
rent places, Bombay. 1374 A.H/19$4 A.D. 


(Chief Works: 


Al-Sirim alsmasiil ‘ald Shatin al-Rasbt, in 693 the Christian sec~ 
retary of Amir “Assif said something disrespectful about the Prophet 
which aroused popular indignation, and initiated the controversy as 
what punishments should be given to such a criminal, Ibn T. wrote 
10 an inspired and momentous book on the subject, Land b—Br. 
35, Dam. Z. 49, 84. 5, Damadzade $48, C 1, 327, printed io 
‘Hyderabad 1322. 

Minhaj al-Sunmah al-Nabawiyah f} nagd Kalam al-Shi'ab wa'l- 
Qadariyah, written in repty to Jamal al-din al-Mutabhar al-Hill's 
Minha) al-Karamah fi ma‘rifat al imimah, about 712-16 A.H. Jamal 
al-din wrote this book to please and influence Uljayti Kbudsbandah, 
the Mongol emperor of Persia and Iraq, Ibn T. wrote his Minha) 
‘l-Sunnah to stem the tide of Sbi’ism that was sweeping the Muslim 
east; 4 volumes, Bulag, 1321/2. 


un. 
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‘ALR, al-Wasitfyah with appendices, autograph Dam. Z. 35, 91, 86, 
22' like al-"Aqidah al-wasitlyah A af I, 374, 486° (Urdu translation), 
‘Arabic text printed in C. 1346, in Mim. 1323, 1, no. 9, along with al- 
Muntgarah fi 'l’A. al-Wast. itself with no, 10. This tract discusses 
briefly the fundamentals of faith according to abl al-sunnah wa'l- 
Jama‘ah, the only sect that will be saved from the wrath of God. 
‘Al-‘Agidah al-Hamawiyah al-Kubra, Berl. 1996, Dam. Z 31, 33, 2, 
in Mjm, 1323, 1: no, 11, see no. 7. 

‘Al*Agidah al-Tadmurlyah, Berl. 1995 in Mjm. 1325, In this tract 
b. T. discusses yawhid and siftt in a masterly way and also pays much 
Attention to free-will and determinism and to the theory of good and 
evil. 

AbFurqin bayn awliya’al-Rabewns wa awliys’ (hizb) al-shayysh, 
Berl, 2082/3, Rampur 1, 355, 267, C. 1323, 1325, Lahore, 1321, and 
in Majmd’at abtawhid li M. b. “Abd al-Wahhb al-Najdl, Delhi 
1895, pp. 288/363, C. 1310, Matb, “Aliyah; In this tract b, T. dise 
‘cusses the attributes of the friends of God and the friends of the 
Satan and points out the method to differentiate the one from the 
other. 

‘AL-Kalzm ‘ala bagiqat al-Islam wa'l"imsn, Berl, 2089, Ese, 2 1474— 
R. f'-Islam wa'b"iman, Hyderibed, IRASB 1917, Ci, 149, K. 
ab'Tman wa'l-Islim ed. Mawlawi M. a.,"Ar. M. Bimdyatallsh and 
M. ‘Abdallayif, 1th, Delhi 1311, ig Majeni'at altawhid, C, 1323, 
Al-Qa‘idah al-Marrakughtyah written in 712/1313 in Egypt, on 
the occasion of some quarrel among Malikite theologians about 
the permistibility of discussion of the attributes of God, Berl. 1309. 


Al-Munayarah fi "1-Mtiqid, an open letter against Shamsuddin about 
the allegorical interpretation of God's attributes, Berl, 2310, 
Answer to a question fi gifat al-Kamal, Ind. off., 467, 2 — (7) Re 
‘11 ma yajibu lillah min sifat al-Kams|, Mjm. 1349, V. no, 2 
Mas‘alat al“uli, an answer to the question of two disputing 
‘Sbafi'ites about the reisdeace of God, Berl. 2311, Gotha 4,2, Munch. 
085,5. 

Jawad abl al-'ilm wa'l"imdn bitabgiq mA akbbara biti rasil al-Ray- 
min min anna qu! huwa Allah abad tu'ddil (ta'dil) thult al-Qur’sn, 
C.1322, no, 25 im Mjm. 1322, 1325. It is an answer to the question: 
If the word of God has the same value in all cases how can one word 
Ihave superiority over another? And if this reference is allowed 
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1341, He gives a complete history of each tradition and in con- 
‘fection with cach mentions the full name and genealogy of his teacher 
Muhammad Amin al-din al-Wsai. 

16, Al-Abdal al-‘awali, 31 haditps from very aged traditionists, from the 
Ghaylaniyah of a, Bakr M. b. “Ali b. Ibr. (4. 339/968) and one from 
Fawi’id al-Muzakki (4, 362/972), written before 682/1203, Baokipur, 
¥. 2, 462. 


17, Su't) fy magbhad a}-fusayn ayna howa 6'l-gapth wa ila aya bumila 
r4'suhi wa jaw bubu (Autograph) Dam. Z, 25, 99, 3.1 C.w. yt, 

18, R, fi sharh padiep abl Dbarr, C21, 119, C, 1324, io Khamns Raat'il 
Nadir. 


19, R. figharh dadiwp al-nuril, (summary appended to b, Qayyim's 

Madar) al-sAlikin)—gifat al-our6), Kyat J, 638, 378 — (7) ‘al-Tibykn 

6 nuzil al-Qur'sn, in Mjm. 1323, 1,no. 3. In this tract he discusses 

the meaning of nuziil and refutes the unwarranted interpretations of 
heretical sects ie Islara, 

20. Sharp had'yp: unaila "-Que'da ‘ald sab'at abruf, in Khams Rass’il 
Nadirah, C. 1907, n0. 4, 

21, Fi'dl abanbiya’, Held, ZS VI, 214. 

2. 

2. 


ALAzshie walenula 1 jumiat sadih (1 faga'i abalawat wa'le 
ayyim alsab’sh wa layiiihs, C2 1, 88. 

. R, B-ajwibah ‘an absd'tp al-quypdg, in Mim. 1323, 11, 50, 15 — R- 
fi “Labsdith almawgi’ah allati yarwiha ‘b’smmah wa'l-quepla, 
2,1, 18, 

24. R, tatagamman abadce fi su'st al-nabt ‘an al-Teltim, Landb,-Br, 627, 

25. R. fi qawlihi: tt tushadd al-ritat ills ile yhalsun masajid, C2 1, 118, 
fn Mjm. 1323, I, no. 3, 

26. AlJawimi’ f'-siyfsab al-lithtyah wa'bingbah al-nabawiyyah, 
Bombay, 1306. 


(Ov Dogma: 


77. AbWasitah bayn al-bbalg wa'l-hagg, Rerl. 1994, C. 1318, in Mjm. 
1323, no. 2, 1340, 11, 66/87" like the al-Qa‘idah al-wasitiyah in Maj- 
mi'at al-tawhid, Delhi, 1895, no. 6—(7) al-"Agidah al-Isfahaniyah, 
1H. Kh. TV, 8249, along with sharb al-"Aqidah al-Isfaheotyah C2 1, 
18,8, C. 1339. It deals with the fundamentals of faith and refutes 
the belief that any link is required between man and God. 


ss 


a. 
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.  Ab'Ag! wa'l-rib, R. Muniriyah, C. 1343, II, no. 2. 
). Su's] al-Muhajiri “an «l-farg 6'l-gifat bayn al-mutashabih wa ghay- 


ibl wa jawabuh, Dam Z. 36, 99,11. 

‘Fim alayhi abl al-‘ilm wa'l-iman min al-awwalin wa'FAkhirin mimma 
yushbih al-ittihdd wa'l-halil al-bstin wa’ in summiya huldlan wa'tti- 
badd, ibid, 39, 10. 


AbR. albMadaniyah fi tabqiq al-majiz wa'l-hagiqah, in b. Qayyim, 
jtima® al-juy@eh al-Islimiyah, Amritsar, 1314. 


ALT f'l-musbtabih (mutashsbih) wa'lta'wil, in Mjm, 1323, I. 


|. Ablesdah wa'lame, in Mjm, 1323.1, 90. 8, It is a very important 


tract on the idea of divine creation, 


}. Fi marse'h al-irsdah, Mjm. 1323, 1, no, 4 It explains the 


Qur'snic verse; kun fayakin. A question was raised: If God addres- 
sed a thing which already existed this command was meaningless, 
and if the thing did not exist how did God address a non-being? 


36, RG 'Lqags wa'l-qadar, did., no 5. 


3 


rR. fh "bittja) bi T-qadar, bid, no 6. 


$8, AlAq) wa'-naq!, Rampur I, 318, 273, ‘Asaf, U1, 1322, 163/4" — (7) 


Dar'uta’trug al-aq! wa’l-nagl, C 2.1, 109.—Bayzn muwsfagat yarth 
alma'gill li-gabib. -mangil, printed on the margin of Minbaj al- 
sunnah, C. 

AL-Kalim ‘ala ‘Lfigrah, Mjm. 1323, 11,90. 14, It is a discussion of 
the famous tradition: Every child is born in nature but bis parents 
make him a Jew, a Christian or a Magian, It also examines the 
meaning of figrah ia the famous Qur'snic verse: figrat 'llah allatt 
fatara nas ‘alayba. 

R. fF darajat al-yagin; ibid. no, 7 — (7) ab-Hfagq al-yaq’n wa ‘ayn 
abyaqin, C2. 1,290. 


|. Al-Shafs'ah al-Shar'tyah wa'l-tawassul ila‘llgh bi'-dbat wa'lash- 


Kap, in Mjm. C. 1341, 10/24. 
Toya wabdat al-wujid wa'l-radd ‘ala al-qa'ilin bibs, ibid., 61/120. 


|. Mas‘alat sift allzh ta'sla wa ‘uldwwihi ‘ald Khalgihi bayn al-nafy 


wa'Lithbat, ibid, 185/216. 

QW'idah 6'1-ism wa'l-musammd, vol. V, 1169, 
Qs 'idat al-Islsm, Land b.-Br. 632. 

Qa’idah jami‘ah fi “Htawhid, ibid. 
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does it not follow from it that a similar reference may be allowed in 
the attributes of God. 


|. Answer to the question whether man out of his free-will can do good 


against God's predetermination, Leid. 2019. 


Rf iqa* sl agnd al-muharramah, proof that even if a man com- 


mits sin more than once repentance can bring forgiveness to him, 
©. 1323. 

‘T45h al falalah f\ ‘umm al-rissiah, C, 1341, 1343, ALR, al-Munl- 
riyah, 1341. 


ALR, &’bjulis, published as an appendix to Mu'in b. §afT's Jumi’- 
al-bayan fi tafsir al-Qur'an, Delhi, 1297, 


Fawa'id al-sharifah €'Lafa! al-ibbtiysriyah lillgh Landb.-Br, 625. 


43, Al-Furqan bayn al-haqq wa’T-ba gil, C2. 1, 200, in Mjm. 1323, 1, no, 


1, ©, T. establishes that this furgian is the Qur'gn and its message, 


44, ALR, at Ba'ibakkiyah C. Mjm. 1328. In this tract b. T. establishes 


£3 


that the Holy Qur'an is the word of God and not of Muhammad or 
Gabriel. 


}. Al-Tubfah al-Ienqlyah f'1-a'mal al-qaibiyah, printed in S. b, Sahman, 


al-Bayin al-mubdi’, Amritsar, 1315, C. Math. Munirtyah w. yr, It 
contains a fine discussion of the principles of belief and faith and 
‘on love of God, love of the Prophet, reliance on God, sincerity 
of faith, gratitude, pereverence, and otber important functions 
‘of the heart, 


. Ma‘Grij al-wugh! id anne fra’ al-don wa ugilahs mimma bayyanahu 


‘al-rasal, ia Maja" 1323, no, 7, Mjm, C. 1318, no, 2, 1323, J, no, 2, 
tis the most important contribution of b. T. to the interpretation of 
the functions of prophecy. In this tract he has proved that the pro- 
phet Mubammad has pointed out and explained all the fundamentals 
and details of faith and its hidden and open meanings as well as its 
theoretical and practical aspects. It is in fact a refutation of the 
philosophers like al-FarSbi and b, Sina and the Batiniyah and the 
Quramitah and others who beld that the Prophet talked from ima- 
Bioation and not from certain knowledge and that philosophy is 
superior to nubéwwah, 


|. Qwidah 6 "I-mahabbah, Dam. Z. bo, 119, 10. 


‘Atjsu’t ‘an abri hal hiya qadimah aw makbligah wa ghayr 
ADAlik wa'tjawab ‘alayh, Dam. Z 35, 99, 7, 


a”. 
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Nagd ts’sis abJahmiyah, against Fakbr al-din a}-Razi's description 
of his teacher, Leid., 2021 — Radd alJahmiyah wal-rangdiqab in 
Iighi. Fak. Macm. no. $/6, 278 ff. 


). Al-Qs‘idah 6 ‘I-Qur'tn, against the Jahmiyah, on the margin of 


Mu'in b. §afis’ Jamni* al-bayan fi tafsir al-Qur’sa, Delhi 1297. 
Qu'idah fi “-hagigah wa'l-rigslah wa ibyal qawi ahi al-zandagah 
wat dalslah, Selim 358. 

ALR, al-(Adwiyah of alwagiyah al-Kubre, in Mjm. 1323, I, no. 7, 
It Is the detailed reply to a letter from the followers of “Adi b. 
Mussfir al-Umawi asking b. T. to defice true Islam and indicate the 
right attitude to be adopted by Muslims with regard to events in the 
early history of Islam. These *Adawiyah came to be called the 
‘Yazidiyah because in opposition to the Shi'ah they exalted Yazid 
and almost canonised him. b. T. in his reply makes  cetailed study 
‘of Yazid's character and in his support quotes abundantly the 
‘opinions of the rightminded *ulama of former times and advises the 
*Adawiysh to follow the middie course, 

‘Tawi mukpialif al-hadiy fi ‘iradd ‘als abl al-hadith wa'jam* 
bayn abekbbar allat! ‘d-da'aw ‘alayhd abl abnuqid wa'bikbullsf, 
Cw mn 

Bughyat al-murtsd 6 "-radd ‘ala “l-mutafalsifah waT-Qaramitah wal 
Batiniyah al-ma rofah bi'l-Sab‘iniyab, C. 1323, 


|. Abradd “ala al-Marirlyah, the followers of M. b. “A’. al-Hariri (4. 


69/1299), Ms. Massignon, see Recension de Textes 228. 


€. Against the Suffis: 

‘Sbarh Kalimat ‘Aq. al-Kilani 6 K. Furth al-ghayb, Leipz 223. 
‘Abt al-quffah wa absyil ba'¢ al-mutasawwifsh fihim wa 6'hawliya 
wa agosfihim wa'lda'wi fihio, in Mjn. C. 1341, 25/60. 
Munszarat b. T. al-alam’yah ti-dajajilah al-Bata Thiyah al-Rifaiya, 
Mbid., 1, 121/46, Land b.-Br. 626. The Rifd'iyah were a well-known 
fi order in the times of b. T., they were notorious for their heresies 
‘and ignorance, they had mixed up the true faith with magic, myth, 
superstition and every kind of nonsense. b. T."s fight against them 
remains one of the most notable features of his life. 

Litas al-futowwah waT-kbiraq ‘inda Temutagswwifah we mast 
‘ukbra fishat fibim, in Mim. C.L, 1341, 147/60. 


|. R. ila ‘L'Arif billah al-Shaykh Nagr al-din al-Manbiji, Bit., 162/83. 
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. Qa‘idah fi "htawhid wa'ldapbdt wa'l-tawakkul, Rampur I, 356, 
255C, 


8 AbImaa, Kysf. M1, 1322, 14. 


Wagiyat al-i'tiqad, C2. 1, 376, 
Qa'idah naf'ah £1 gifat al-Kaldm, R. al-Muniriyah, C. 1343, 11, no. 3. 


|. FI Bayfn al-huds min al-dalal, Mjm. 1323, If, no. 8. 


AbWagiyah fi"-din wa'lduny& or al-Waslyah al-gughré, did. 1, 
no. 4, 

‘Su’at f “}‘argh hal buwa Kur'y am Ia wa jawabubs, Dam. Z. 30, 18, 
4, in Mjm. 1323, 1, no, 6. 

FT ‘iim al-yahir wa'lbatin, R. a-Muniriyah, no. 11. 


Polemics: 


13, 


@ Agaist the Dbimmiyah, 


Tqtida’ (tifa) “Lyirey al-mastagim we mujtnabat aybib al-jahim, 
polemic ugainst the festivals of Jews and Christians, Berl, 2084, 
Dam, Z. 49, 86, Bankipur, XII, 903, Rampur 1, 283, 11" printed 
C. 1907/8, 

‘Takhjil ab! al-injil, Bodl, 1, 45, Mukhtayar Takhjil man barrefa 
‘Linjil, v.8. "Fad! al-Maliki s}-Sv’ndi, C2. 1, AH. 23, See Maracel in 
the Prodromus of his Refutatio Alcorani, See Nailino, Rend Lincei, 
ser. VI, vol. 7, 332. 

AlJawab al-gahih liman baddala din al-Maslh, Leid.. 2018, Bod. 
TL, 45, yeni 732, Asaf, 11, 1298, 165/6, printed C, 1322, 1325, it is a 
detailed answer in 4 vols. to a book against Islam by Paul, bishop of 
Sidon and Antioch. 


|. Mas‘alat al-Kana’is, in favour of the Egyptian government, because 


the churches in Cairo had formed a united front, Paris, 2692, 2, 
Bayazid, 1141,16, 

At-Risalah al-Qubrugiyah, Kbiqzb li-Sajwas malik Qubrug, a request 
to the King and nobles of Cyprus to mete out good treatment to 
‘Muslim prisoners of war, reminding them of the liberal teachings of 
Islam and its relationship with the Christians, Berl, 2087, Munch, 
{$85,3, Dum. Z. 87, 21, 4, printed io C. 1319. 

Answer 19 a question sbout Maundy Thursday, Dam. Z. 47, 52, 6. 
5, Aguinet Inlambe Sects. 


AbMas‘alah (al-radd ‘ala) al-Nugayriyah, Berl. 2085, in Nim. 1323, 
180, 5, 1340, a refutation of their strange and foolish beliefs. 


106. 


107, 


108. 
109, 


110. 
a. 
2, 


113, 
4, 
ns. 
16, 


ny, 


119, 
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Renewed investigation of the same problem, ibid., 3575. 


RR. whether through the course of pilgrimage to the grave of s pro- 
het curtailment of prayer is allowed, or the whole pilgrimage would 
come to nothing if this concession is availed of, tbid., 4047, 
Mas‘alat absiysrah (riytrat al-qub0r wal-istinjsd bit-magbur), 
written in 710/130, Munch. 885,2, Dam. Z, 35, 99, 8, ed. M. “Abd 
al-raziq Hamzah, C. w, yr. Mum. C. 1323, 00. 6. 

His defence against the attacks because of this writing, Munch, $85,7. 
R. Bub al-tabarah, Leid, 1835, 

Uyol al-figh, Berl. 4592. 

AbMusawwadab 6'Lustl, Dam, ‘Um, 57, 3, 4. 

Tubar al-olyab 6'aikab, Berl. 4665. 

Aquat al-dalil (7 ibys! al-tabiil, Leid. 1883, in Mjm C. w. yr. Itis a 
refutation of the juristic view that « thrice-divorced woman can re- 
marty her first hubsand if the has nominally, married « second 
person and obtained divorce from him before real sexual union. 
Al-Farq al-mubin bayn al-salaq, wa-yamin, Leid, 1835, 

‘Mas'alat al-balf bi'-talsq, C. VII, 565, 

Lamhat al-mukbtalif (Lum'ah mukbtagarah, fi’Mfarq bayn a)-aldq 
wa Thalif, Dam. Z. 44, 72, 47, 52, 3, Laleli 376, 7, 27. 

Fatswi, Berl, 480, 17/8, Dam. "Um. $3, 67, al-F, al-Migrlyah, ibid., 
68, C. 1326/29, five large volumes. 

R, sama’ wa'l-ragy wa'stima’ al-gbi'r wa ghayrih, Berl, $907, 
Mim. 1323, 11, no. 13. It is « discussion of the chanting of music and 
dance in sufi gatherings and there is an incidental discussion of recital 
‘and chanting of poems in general. 

AlSiytsah al-shar‘iyah {7 isla al-ra’t wa'-ra'tyah, Berl. Oct, 2553, 
Paris, 2443/4, Dam. Z. 83 (‘Um. 887, 76, C2.1, 319, C. 1323—K. ak 
jawimi' fi‘-siyasah al-Tishiyah wa'-ingbsh al-nabawiyah, Bombay, 
1306. It is a small tract of 80 pages, dealing with the duties and 
‘obligations of the ruler and the ruled, the payment of amAnt (trusts), 
the realisation and distribution of zakuh, the dispensation of justice 
nd the enforcement of hudd (the criminal provisions of the Qur'tn). 
Rafal-malim ‘an al-e‘immah ala‘um, discussing the circums 
tances under which a scholar can deviate from the tradition, Pesb. 
29, 61, Bank. XIX, 1, 1564, printed in Bombay 1311, ia Mjen, 1323, 
0, 3, 1324, pp. 81/122, along with al-Wasitah C. 1318, with one of 
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It is a general attack on the sufistic concept of tawhid, ecstasy (sukr) 
‘tod union (ittihad), 

Alguffyah wa'ifugars’, C. 1327. It is criticism of the different 
‘stages of spiritual journey of the gUfi. 

d, Against the Philosophers: 

Al-Radd ‘ala falsafat b. Rushd al-bafid, at the back of Falsafat al- 


Qsdi, C. 1228. It is « collection and rearrangement of b, T,'s argu 
ments against b. Rustd given in his book: Dar" ta'trud al-aq! wa’ 
fnagl. 


Find hakarabu "-Razi {7 -Arbe’tn {7 mas’alat al-giftt abiithtiyari- 
yah, Lepiz. 875 ii, Da. Z. 36, 29, 16. 

Nagibat al-imsn {1 radd ‘aly mantiq al-Yonso, Summary by SuyUt!, 
Jahd al-qarThah 1 tajrid al-aagihah, Leid, 2419, 10. — Radd ‘ala 
almantiqiyin, Kyaf. 11, 1322, 14, printed in Bombay by Sharf al-din 
al-Kutubi, w. yt. The real alm of this work is to dispel the idea from 
the minds of the people that true knowledge can be obtained only 
‘through logical reasoning. In this book b. T. has very clearly brought 
‘out the basic difference between Islamic thinking and Greek thinking 
‘and established the superiority of the former. 


QWidah Jalflah  "-tawassul wa"l-wasilah: on the three problems; 
4. whether one may swear by one other than God; b, whether one may 
ia Dbikr call God by a name other than al-asma’ al-busné : ¢, whether 
the tradition that a person in prayer may invoke the intercession of 
‘4 prophet other than Mubammad, is correct. Berl, 2088; C, 1327, 
Damascus 1331, C. 1348, 


Fi sujd al-Qur'an, Berl. 3570, 


|. Qu'idah f) ‘adad rak’st al-galawst wa awgatiha; ibid,, 3511. 


FatwA about an open question put to him in Egypt in 706/1308 
about different points in the performance of prayers, ibid., 3572. 


. Pi sujad al-sahw, that somebody who forgets how often he has made 


the prescribed bows (sujtd) has to perform two bows for the error, 
Wbid., 3573, 


FT await al-oahy wa'lnizs* {7 dx‘wat al-asbab wa gbayribs, It 


is a discussion of the breaking up and delaying of prayers, @id., 
3574, 
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215/18. We ls a study of the realisation of communal fines. Ibn T, 
discusses the lawfulness or otherwise of the problem and examines 
the method as to how much fine should be collected. 

Al-Hisbah f"-Islim, Mjm, 1323, no. 9, Mjm. 1340, II, 229/310, 
It discusses the duties and functions of the state officer (Mul tasib) 
who looks after public morality, This tract throws a very good 
light on the social conditions of his times and on the respect of reli- 
‘sion in society and on state jurisdiction in personal life, 

‘Sharh al-'Umdah I, 605. 

Ab-Mas#’il al-fghiyah, Dam. Z. ‘Um. 33, 4. 

Fag! al-asna allati‘allaga "lldh bia "ehkim 6 "Pkitdb wa "/-sunaab, 
Vat. ¥. 1169, 3. 

AL-Najisah al-ma'fowab, Land b.-Br. 127. 

‘QWidah Mafal al-bajj, wid. 629. 

Fatwa on whether a rich man is absolved of his obligation if be pays 
‘out charity instead of performing the hajj, ibid., 631. 


Jawi al-mundqalah fi'l-wagf wa ghayrih, Aysf. I, 1710, 34. 


|. AbAbkam al-sulganlyah, C2. 1, $48. 


R. 1 sunnat al-jumu‘ah, 1323, I, no. b. T. establishes that there is bo 
Prescribed sunnah prayer between the two adbans on Friday. 


On Personal Piety: 


145, 


146, 


a7. 


148. 
149. 
1590, 


Jawani’ alKalim abyayyib fi ‘-ad"iyah wa 'Ladbkar, AS #3, Ct 
Vi, 228, 21, 140, Cat. Sarkis 1928, 47, 11, Mosul 62, 181, printed in 
©, 1322, 149, 

Al-Hfajj al-jarnil wa'l-yafh al-jamil wa "I-yabe al-jamil wa aqaim al- 
nis 6 taqwa wa ‘Lgabr, in Mj. C, 1341, 2/9, 

QU'idah {1 ab-radd ‘ala al-Ghazall £7 mas‘alat al-tawakkul, Land b= 
Br, 628, 

R. 6 "Laulik, Rampur I, 341/2. 

Qs'idah fi “Iyabr, Land b.-Br, 630. 

ALR. altis'inlyah fi bayin miboatib, in Mjm. C.w. yr., Sarkis 1972, 
30, included ist the fifth volume of the Fatawi, C. 1326. He received 
‘8 joint letter from the governors and judges of Egypt and Syria asking 
him to deny direction and space with regard to Allah, that be should 
‘not say that the Qur’kn consists of letters and sounds but that it is 
cnly meaning and stands by this meaning alove, that Allah should 
‘not be pointed to ina physical way, that he should not sddress the 
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the works of al-Shawkini in Majmir'sh Mubérakah, Delhi, 1311. 
This is a valuable study of the causes of differences of opinions among 
the early jurists, It is also & critical examination of the causes of 
conflict between # juridical ruling and a tradition. 

120, K. fi'-yalst, at the back of al-Nawawi's Arba’us, Delhi, 1895, 

121. Abqiyas bi Shar’ abislzm, C. 146 —R. fi ma'na Tqiyis, Mim. 
1323, 11, 12. It is not x study of principles of qiyss in general but 
of the well-known problem whether any consideration can supersede 
‘@iyts. Ibo T. first defines the true meaning of glyss and then proves 
that nothing can be accepted against al-qiyas al-yahih. 

122, AbNagihah sldbahsbiysh, st the back of al-Dbahabi’s Bayan 
nghal al-ilm wa'l-alab, Damascus 1347, 

123, AbRisalah al-Khilsfiyah fi Tyalst thal al-Molikiyah, Dam. Z. 
32,402. 

124, FI Miqangt al-yaghir al-mumayyiz hal hiya llab aw U-umm, ibid., 
36, 29, 17. 

125, AlJawab abbuhir fi zawr almaghbir, (comp. 102). It is the reply 
to an inquiry from al-Malik al-Nagir, ibd. 39, 129, i, 

126, Qé'idah Jalilsh 6ibadab, in Majmo'sh 6 THtawhid, M. b. “Abd 
al-wabhab al-Najdi, Delhi, 1895. 

127, R. fi Telyah 6 }ibadah, in Mjm, 1323, I, no. 5. 

128. KbilAf al-ummah 6 ‘I-ibsdat, C. 1927, on tbe margin of Mogaddimah 
fi hmawdo" by M.R, Rida. 

129, R, al-Halil, C2. I, 43 Fi'Ljawab ‘an qaw! al-qa'il: aki al-bala! muta- 
‘adhdbir 1a yumkin wujodubt [1 hadbs alzamdo, Mjm. 1323, It. 
‘This is & very interesting study and a recurring problem in Islamic 
soctety. Iba T.'s views oa the subject are highly enlightening and 
instructive, 

190, Baylin al-huds min al-alat (1 amr al-bilal, in Mjm, 1323, M1, p. 152 
‘In this tract b, T. has tried to prove the excellence, usefulness and 
superiority of the lunar calendar over other systems. 


431, BR. flraf* ab-imam al-tanafiyadaybi 6 ‘-galdt, in Mjm, 1323, I, 00. 16. 
132 Mandsik al-bajj, ibid., no. 17. 


133. Tanawou' al-‘ib&dat, in Majova* 1323, no. 4, im Mjon. 1340, 11, 123/36, 
1 discusses the variety and kind of “ibddah and ¥. T. argues that all 
that is correctly reported from the Prophet is obligatory or lawful, 

134, AbMagilin abmushtarikah, in Mjm. 1323, no, 8, Mj. 1340, I, 


170, 


m1. 


175. 
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Mund gardt Ibn T. ma" al-Migriyyin wa'l-Shamiyyin, iid. 11 contains 
‘an account of all the controversies Ibn T. had with the Egyptian 
‘and Syrian ‘ulams’. 

Burhin Kali Mus4, matb. Muhammadi, Lahore a wy. 

K. al-istighdthah Mjm. 1323, I, no. 12, discussing whether an invoca- 
tion to the Prophet Muhammad for _elp is permissible of not. 
Talkbly al-istiqghdthah al-ma‘rif bi'l-radd ‘ala ‘T-Bakari, a refutation 
‘of the views of the jurist Nit sl-din on the above -mentioned question, 
mat, Salafiyah, C. w. yr., pp. 400. 

Al-Radd “ala "bAkbnd's, an answer to the objections of Qadi Tagl 
‘l-dio Akhod'T al-Maliki on Ybn T's Risilah on istighdtnah, printed 
on the margia of the Talkbiy quoted above. 

FI Anka al-safar wa'l-igimah, Mjm. 1349, 11. 1k is a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the problem of curtailment of prayer on journey, It 
also contains a good discussion of the question of combining two 
Prayers at a time in journey or ia residence. 

‘Aqwar mi qila fi "I-maghiyah wa'l-hikmah wa'l-qad& wa'lta'lil wa 
buslin abjabr wal-ta’til, Mim. 1949, v, no. $. It is a discussion of the 
difficult questions; why did God create the universe, especially man? 
Is His creation based on wisdom and goodwill? etc 

Magigat madphab ab-ittihadiyin, aw wahdat al-wujad, Mjm. 1349, 
TV, no. 1, It is a very detailed refutation of the views of Mubiyy 
al-din b. al"Arsbi on prophecy and pantheism. It is indeed one of 
the major contributions of Iba T to standard Islamic literature, 

XK. Madbhab al-salaf al-qawim fi thgiq mas'alat Kali Allah 
al-Karim, Mim. Ill, no. 1. It is the most spirited defence, from 
the Sunnite view point, on the question of the createdness of the 
‘Qur'an. Ibn T. has taken up the question in a most serious manner 
‘and completely uprooted the arguments of the Mu'tazilah and the 
Sbi'ah on it. He had also severely exposed the fallacies of Afu al- 
+H, alAsh‘art, 

Qs'idah 6 "Hmu'jizat wa'l-Karimat, Mjm. 1349, V, no. 1. Mt isa 
fine tract on the nature and philosophy of divice revelation. Here 
Ton T, argues and proves that true religion cannot but be of divine 
origin, and simple human reason, of its own, cannot realise the eternal 
truths, and so prophecy is the only true method for human guidance. 
‘Tafgil alijmal fima yajibu lillah min gifat ul-Kamal, ibid., no. 2, 
‘This ‘s a running theme with Ibo T, because it is the misunderstand- 
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common people about the traditions and verses dealing with gif™t, 
‘should not write about this matter to people at large in the country, 
and should not give fatwa on this problem in haste and extempore. 
Tho T, reacted strongly against this demand and wrote a Jengthy 
reply to this letter under the prevent title, for which he was persecut- 
ed and sent to jail 

Poems: 

151, Mangiimah fi "-qadr, in al-Rasi'il al-Muntriyah, C, 1343, 1, no. 5. 
Its the reply to a letter addressed to him in verse about freewill and 
determinism. Ibn T. also chose to answer this letter in verse. 

192. 102 verses about freewill, Berl. 2054, (in Tawi! meter). 

153. Su’al ba'd abbat-gbimmah min al-YahOd fi'l-qiga wa'l-qadar. It is 
the answer to a query from a Jew, in 8 verses in Tawil meter, uttered 
extempore, ibid., 2481, printed at the back of "Abd alsaldm b. A. 
al-Moqdist's Tafis Iblis, C. 1906, 

154, Qugidati 8 the freewill, Berl. 2482, 

155. Poem on the refutation of an anonymous poem whose writer tried 
to excuse his disbelief by holding that all he did was ordained by 
God, Berl. Mus, 984, i. 

156, Qugldah, Paris, 344, 4. 

437, Manblya on Ibm Khigr al-Mutayyam, ibid, 2. 

UNCLASSIFIED TITLES NOT LISTED BY 
BROCKELMANN 

158. K. abradd ‘ala "l-Nayard, Br, Mus. quoted by Muhammad Yisuf 
Kokan "Umari, Imam Jon T:, Lahore, 1960, 

159. Sharh hadi: Inama "ha’mal bi'hniyyat, mat. Muniriyah, C. 2. y. 

160, Bayt harf law, ap astronomical tract quoted by al-Suyiyi in his 
alAgbbah wa’lenaga’ir. 

161, RisAlat Jihad, written to persuade the Muslims to fight the Tartars, 
quoted by "Abd al-Hidi in his al-"Ugid al-durriyah, 

162, Fi"Fradd ‘ala man idda’s aljabr, Nadwat al-ulami', Lucknow. 

163, ‘Tubyirat abl al-Madinah, discussing whether or not the practice of the 
Madinese is ima’, Jami’ mosque, Bombay. 

164. Ta'liq ‘ala K. albMuharrir f'l-figh, Dar alKutub al-Migriyah, 

163, Bayin Mujmal ‘an “ahi al-jannah wa'lnir, Nadwat alulama’, 
Lucknow, 
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ing of the attributes of God that has had to the emergence of 
ifferent faiths and religions in the word, and that has led to serious 
differences within Islam itself. 

Futya fi "rghibah, ibid, no, 4. It isa discussion of the meaning 
of ghibah (back-biting) and its religious and social aspects. 

Sharh hadith "Imrinb. Yussyn: Kin Alldh wa lam yakun qablabu 
@ay'un, @id., no. 6. It is a discussion of the hadith: There was 
God (in the beginning) and there existed nothing before Him, 


). Qa'idah fi jam" Kalimat al-Muslimia wa wujib j'tighmihim bi-habl 


‘ab al-matin, (bid.,.n0. 7. It is a small but very good tract on the 
pecessity of keeping the ummnah together. Ibn T. argues that all those 
who profess Islam and participate in its communal activity like the 
daily and Jumu'ah congregations the ‘Ids, and similar meetings, 
must be respected as Muslims. 
AbMadbhab al-wagih fimas‘alat al-jawa'ih, ibid, no. 8. It isa jurids 
al stody of the law of compensation when an article brought 
under contract has been lost before it is handed over to the other 
party, 


Titles of fbn Taymiysh’s works not traced anywhere as yet but 


quoted by Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi (4. 764) im his Fuwat al-wafayat and by 
Isma'l] Pasha al Baghdad! in his Hadiyt al-‘Srifin—Asma’ al-mu'allifin wa 
Athir al-musannifin (Istanbil, 1901) which is an authorwise rearrangement 
of the Kaghf al-gunin of Haji Kbalifah with additions. 


|. Qa'idah fi "listiddbah. 


2 Qs'idah fi ‘-basmalah, sl-Kalim ‘ala abjahr biba, 


Jawa al-ttirhgat al-Migrtyah ‘ala ‘l-Fatawa al-Hamewiyah, 4 vols, 
‘MA amiahu f'Ljubb raddan “ald t'asls al-tagdis W'-Rast, 

‘Sharh awwal al-MuhageAl. 

Jawa ma awradahé Kamal al-din al-Shar'sl, 

Minhaj al-istigimah, 2 vols. 

‘Sharh awwal Kithb al-Gharnawi f1 uybl aldin. 
Zawhijir, « nice volume. 

Qa'idah B'l-qagaya "lwahmlyah. 

Qs'idah f1 qiyis ma id yatanths. 

Jawa al-ristlah al-gafdiyah. 

Jawa £1 qawl ba'd abfitsifab: Inna mu'jizkt abanbiya’ ‘alayhion ab 
salam quwa al-nafsiniyah. 

Ixpbat al-Ma’hd wa'l-radd ‘ala Ibo Sica. 

Sharh risilat b, "Abdiis fi Kalam abimim Abmad 6 ‘bugil. 
QW'idad 6 “I-Kulltyat. 

AR, al-Azhariyah al-Qidiriyah al-Baghdtdiyah. 

QW'idab fi qurb al-rabb min “Abiqihi we da"tbi. 

Al-Kalim ‘sla nagd al-mursbid. 

Ab-Tabrir & mas'alat jaf. 


|. Jawh M1 liga’ Allah ta°ala, 


Jawa fl ri'ye al-ois” rabbabunna fi "Ljannab. 
Jawa warads ‘ald liskn malik al-titar. 
‘Sharh hadi “Fahajja Xdamu Musi. 
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‘Tafdil qawa'id madhhab Malik wa ah! al-Madinah. 
‘Tafdil el-a'immah al-arba'ah wam imtiza bik! kully wShidin 
‘minhum, 


QW'idatun fi taf4il al-Imam Ahmad. 


Jawa hal kim al-nabé salla ‘lah ‘alayhi wasallam qabl al-ristlah 
nabiya. 


Jawab hal kin al-nabi salla ‘Tidh ‘alayhi wasallam mula‘abbidan 
bishar’ man qabla hu. 


. Qawa'id anna! nahy yagtadi al-modaddah, 


Jawiib masi"ll waradat min Iyfahin. 
Jawa masa’ waradat min al-alah. 
Masti waradat min Baghdad, 
Mas¥'il waradat min zara’, 
Mast‘ll waradat min al-wajanah. 
‘Arba’in mas'alah, 


), _Mas‘alat al-durr al-mudi'ab fi fatwa Ibo T. al-Miridinlyah al-Tra- 


bulusiyal, 

QA'idatun fi ‘hmiyih wa'-mdi'At wa abkimiha, 

ahdrat baw! mA yi’kal lahenuby, 

Quidatun fi hadity al-qullatayn wa ‘adam raf*ihi, 
Qawa'id A'-istijmar wa taphir al-arg bi'bshams wa'lih, 
Tawi ‘ala istijmar mat wujdd ams’. 


9, Nawigid al-wudi', qawi'id fi “adam nagaihi bi Lams al-nist’ 


Ab-Tasmiyah ‘ala -wudu', 
Khaya’ al-qaw! bi ‘adam jawéz al-mash ‘ala ‘I-ebuffayn, 


. Jawa al-mash ‘ala ol-khuffayn al-mutakbarragayn wa"tjewrabaya 


wa'llafa'f, 


|. Fiman ia yi") wjrat al-yameniien. 


‘Tabrim dukhGt alist" bila mi'ear 6T-bammim wa'l-ightisa) 
Dbamm al-waswas. 


5. Jawa qawaf al-baid 


‘Taysir alibadat li-arbab al-dorir8t bi'l-tayammum wa'l-jam’ bayn 
al-salatayn b(Pudbr. 
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‘Tanbi al-rajol al-"aqil ‘ald tamwih al-batil. 
Tantsi al-shad8'id fi ieblst al“aaaid. 
‘fymat al-anbiya’ “alayhim al-salit wal-salam fima yaballighinahu. 


|. Mas‘slatun fi "hmugarrabio: hal yas‘aluhum Munkar wa Nakis? 


‘Mas‘alat hal yu'adhdhab al-jasad ma ‘a’l rah fi “L-qabr, 


| Al-Ravid ‘ald abl "bkasrawan, 

|. Fi Fada'il Abi Bakr wa "Umar radly Allah “anbuma ‘alA ghayrihima, 
.Qtidatun fT tafgtl Mu‘dwiyah wa fibeihl Yazid. 

1 ta AlN Lens “ald shir aaj, 

\. Mukbtagar £7 kuft al-Bagrfyah f1 jawA qital al-rifidah. 

|. FI Baga’ alJannah wal-nir wa 1 fand’ihimd raddan ‘ald. mawland 


qld! al-qudit Tagi al-din alsubki, 


. Qa'idatun gbAlibuha aqwal al-fugaha’, 2 vols. 


QWidat kulli bamdin wa dhammin min al-abwal wa'laft! lt yakGnu 
Mh bi'I-kith wa'l-sunnah- 


. Sbumal abouyug libabkam. 
. Qkidatun fi “lijma* wa innahd tpaldthat again. 


Jawad fi'lyma’ wa'l-ehabar albmutawatir, 


QWidatun 1 kayfiyat ab-istidih ‘ala alabkim bi"-nagy wa'l-jma’ 
{1 ab-radd ‘aih man gila inna "edillah al-lafplyah 18 tufld al-yaqia, 
3 vols. 


|. Qa'idatun Fiend nuggs min taRrud al-nagy wa'l-ijms. 


Mu'akhadhatun ‘ald thm Hazm fi "h{jena’, 


|. Qaidatun fijtihdd wa'ltagid fi "habkam. 


QW'idatun f'bistihasin fi wagl al'umim wa'lithag. 
QNidatun fi anna al-mukbsi" fi "Hjtihad la ya’tbim. 


. Jawad hal al-qhdi yajibu ‘alayhi taglid madbhahin mu’ayyanin, 
. Jawa fi tark altaglid, fiman yaqil madbhabi madbhab al-nabl 


“alayhi ‘T-galdt wa'l-saldm wa laysa and bimuhtij ld taglid abarba'ah. 


|, Jawab man tafaggahs fi magbhabin wa wajada hadithan sahihan 


hal ya'mala bihi 
Jawab taglid al-Banafi al-Shafit 6'+magr wa'bwatr, 
Alfath ‘ala al-imdm fi'l-yalit, 
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102, Bayin talbls al-Humaymlyah fi ta'sis bid'thim al-talimiyah. 6 vols, 
103, Jaws abl al-ilo wa'I-todis 11 tafsir al-Qur'sn. 

104, Mas'alat abl al-Irbitiyah. 

10S, Bayan ball ishkal Ibo Wazm al-warid “ald hadity al-auril, 

106, Al-Radd ‘ala al-faltsifab, 4 vols. 

107. Ajwibat al-Qur'is wa'l-nuyq. 

108, Idyll al-keldm al-oafsn! abtalabé min nahw tbaminin wajhan. 
109, Jawib man halafa bi'i-talég al-tpaléth anna ‘I-qur'ds barfun wa 


10, Aratoeabiijed iu ob sans wot Qube ch 

111. Jawhbun S'bistiwa wa ibtal e'wilihi Bi -istlA". 

112. Jawab man gla: ib yumkin al-jam’ bay itbbat al-vifat “als pabirihs 
ma’ nafy al-tashbih. 

113, Savth: kaws al-thay’ f1 hat a-'ilch ma’ kewuihi layne tijewherin 
walé ‘arin ma‘qil aw mustabil. 

114, Jaw hal al-istina” wa"-ouzil hagigah? wa hal t8'fim al-madbhab 
madphab? 

11S, Mas‘alat al-ouril wa "kbcilsGhi bi “kbUilaf al-buldsn wa'lmatali’, 
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|. Kardhiyat abtalaffog biT-olyah wa tabrio al-jahr bibs fi ‘hadbkar. 
‘Karahiyat taqdim bast sajjidat al-mugalll gabl maji'ihi. 
Al-Qunit fic-gub) wa'-witr, 

‘Tarik al-matban! wa kufrubu. 

‘Ablal-bid': hal yuyalla Khalfaburn? 

Salat ba'd ah) al-madbahib khalf ba'g 

‘Abgalawat al-mubtad'ah. 

Tabrim al-ghabibah, 

Tabrim al-la’b bi'l-ghigeanj. 

‘Tahrim al-haghishah almoghibah wa’l-hadd ‘alaybi tanjsuha. 
AbNahy ‘an al-mushtrakat fT s'yid abNasird wa'lyahOd wa ‘igh 
ab-nirin fiT-mildd wa nigf Sba'bin wamd yuralu fi “agbra’ min al- 
hubi. 

89. QW'idatua 11 migdar .LKaMMirah di t-yamin, 


90, Pi anna al-mutallagatah bi thalithatin 16 tabills iid bi nikal zawjin 

nin. 

mn, Seach Gaal oiisheabae aad 

92 Jawad man halafa 18 yal'alo shay'an ‘ala al-medbahid al-arbe'ah 
‘bumma fallags thaldthan fi"+bayd, 

93. AbTaldg al-bid'l Ib yaqa’s. 

94, Masi'il albfarg bayn al-taliq al-bid'i wa nahwi dbalik. 

95, FI shirt! absilah bi Tabak wa shurb al-sawiq bil"Agabah wa akl 
altamar bi'l-rawdab wa mA yalbasu “Lmubrim wa siydrat al-kbalil 
wee al-baij wa ziyBrat al-bayt almagdis muy- 

96. Jabl Lubnan Kamithalihi min al-jibal laysa (bi rijal al-ghayd wa la 
abdal. 
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97, Jami aymén a}-Mustimin mukaffarah. 

(96. Kasbf hal al-masha'ikb al-ahmadiyah wa abwalihim ab-ghaytiniyah, 
‘mA yagiluha abl bayt al-shaykh “Adi, 

‘99, Al-Nujlim: hal labs tubirun ‘ind al-girtn wa'lmmugabalah? wa fi 
“bmugabalah hal yuqbalu qaw! al-munajjmin fibi wa ri'yat al-ahillah. 

100, Tahrim aqsim al-mu’azcimin bi'M'azi'im al-mu'jamah wa sar’ al- 
sabib wa sift al-khawatim. 

101, Teal al-kimiya’ wa tabrimuha wa law sabbat wa rajat. 
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Prophetic regime: 65, 66, 94, 

Prophet-Imam: $7, $9, 

Qadarl: 116. 

al-Qadi: 148, 

5-Qngi al-Mutiag: 148, 


Qur’An: 2,3, 4,5, 69,10, 11,23, 24, 
26, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 
41, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 33, $4, 53, 
$6, 57, 39, 63, 64, Le 7 73,74, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 85, 87, 88, 89, 
30, 95, 9697, 9,100, 106, 109, 
110, 111° 112." 113, 115, 117, 118, 
119, 121, 123, 124, 126, 129, 131, 
138, 141, 145, 147, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 161, 162, 164, 166, 169, 
171, 172, 175, 176, 178, 179. 
Quraysh: 111, 112, 158, 
Qurayshi: 84, 144. 
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Vice-gerency of God: See khilafat 
Allah. 


‘Wahdat al-shuhod: 9, 21. 

‘Wabdat aj-wujad: 9. 

Wajid: 119. 

Wali: 145, 155, 

Walid b, Yazid: 94, 

‘Wally Allih: See Shah Waliy Allah 

al-Wara’: 144, 

Wasi; 26, 27. 

‘al-Wikiilah: 147, 

Wildyah: 33, 122, 123, 128, 145,146, 
147, 150, 151, 182, 153, 154, 155, 

‘Wujob: 119, 

‘Woldt al-ame: 123, 


‘Wulat al-Umor: 130, 
‘Yaman: 19, 72. 
‘Yarmak, battle of : 16. 


al-Zabir al-Baybars: 18. 

Zakat: 25, $5, 56, $7, 80, 120, 151 

Zangis: 1 See Ktabeks. 

Zann: 141. 

Zayd ibn Thabic: 89, 

Zaydites: 116. 

al-Zimlikant, Kamal al-din: See 
Kamil al-din al-Zimlikisl. 

Zoroastrian: 99, 

Zubayr: 168, 
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